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THE OUTLOOK. 


UR readers will note as a sign of the times the 

meeting on behalf of Indian civilization, a report 
of which will be found in another column. We must 
frankly confess, however, a feeling of disappointment, 
rather than an inclination to applause, in reading 
President Oleveland's letter. ‘‘ Let us have,” he says, 
“a well-defined plan of operations, and adhere to it 
with constancy and persistency.” Oertainly the In- 
terior Department cannot complair. that it has not 
been furnished with a well-defined plan of operations 
by the students of the Indian problem and the friends 
of Indian civilization. They have formulated their 
plan with great definiteness, and presented it to the 
Administration with great earnestness. It involves 
& continuance of all present educational tendencies 
and their speedy enlargement ; the issuing at once 
of patents for land to all those Indians who are now 
entitled to them, but have been kept out of them by 


mysterious but potent political influences ; the grant- 


Kprrons. 


ing of land in severalty to those Indian tribes who 
are ready and even clamorous for it; the open- 
ing of the reservations in all such cases to bona fide 
settlers, and the appropriation of the proceeds of the 
purchase of their land by the Government to educa- 
tional purposes, with a cessation of the demoralizing 
annuities. This is certainly a well-defined plan of 
operations, but it is not adhered to with constancy 
and persistency. On the contrary, vigorous attacks 
have been made by Democratic leaders upon 
Indian schools in the East, based upon the alle- 
gation that the Indian is incapable of civiliza- 
tion ; and in the appropriation bill which has just 
passed Oungress, if we are not misinformed, no 
provision has been made for Oaptain Pratt’s school 
at Oarlisle. If the Indian Commissioner and the 
Interior Department, seconded by the President, will 
unite to resist the effort on the part of land-grabbers 
to get the Indians’ land without paying for it, and of 
the spigot-savers and bunghole-wasters to cut off 
appropriations for Indian education at Oarlisle, Hamp- 
ton, Forest Grove, Genoa, and Lawrence, the attempt 
woald certainly fail and the educational work of the 
past would at least suffer no diminution at the hands 
of the present 


The strike in the Southwest has led to open and 
murderous violence at Fort Worth, Texas. The 
officials undertook to move a freight train from that 
city on the Missouri Pacific ; it was waylaid by men 
in ambuscade, and the sheriff and his posse were 
shot at by a force armed with Winchester rifles ; 
they returned the fire with their pistols, and several 
were wounded—one or more, veryiprobably, mortally. 
The train took on the wounded officers, and returned 
to the depot at Fort Worth. Whether the posse or 
the strikers fired the first shot is in dispute ; but the 
question is wholly immaterial. So long as the right 
of a railroad corporation to run peacefully its trains 
is denied and violently resisted by armed forces, 
without color or pretense of Jaw, there is no other 
question to be discussed before the community. If 
the owner of property cannot use it lawfully, and 
the laborer cannot labor freely, and if the officers of 
the law engaged in protecting property and the free- 
do a of the laborer are to be shot at by men in ambus- 
cade, the capital and labor question is at an end 
until the murderers are brought to justice, for there 
is an end to both capital and labor, and the commu- 
nity is in a rapid transit back to savagery. It seems, 
at this distance, as though the Texas Government 
had been negligent or criminally timid in 
its dealing with lawless violence. In St. Louis Mr. 
Hoxie is apparently not carrying out the agreement 
made by Mr. Gould, certainly not in the spirit, if 
even in the letter. He has, on the contrary—if we 
may trust reported interviews with him—taken ad- 
vautage of his opportunity to reduce the railroad 
force and increase the hours of work, and is grad- 
ually getting men to fill the places which the strikers 


vacated. In short, Mr. Irons has proved no match 


for Mr. Gould; he declared war without the means 
of carrying it to a successful issue, and his enemy is 
taking advantage of his discomfiture to turn the de- 
feat into a rout. This is a very short-sighted policy ; 
but it may serve one useful purpose—it may teach 
the Knights to be more loyal to the avowed princi- 
ples of their own order, and not to follow a leader 
into a strike until every effort to secure arbitration 
has first been made. 


Oongreas has adopted by a vote of 199 to 29 a bill 
for the arbitration of labor difficulties, which has 


very little value except as an indication that Congress 
has waked up to the necessity of doing something. 
It provides that, whenever labor difficulties arise, 
tending to impede commerce between the States, each 
side is authorized to choose an arbitrator, and the 
two a third, the three constituting a Board of Arbi- 


tration, with power to summon witnesses, compel at- 


tendance, etc., and whose award shall be filed with the 


‘ 


U. 8. Commissioner of Labor and published. The 
fatal weakness in this bill is in the clause we have 
italicized. The Congressioval Committee is right, in 
spite of some jeering at its conclusions, that it is 
no gain, but a real loss, to clothe such a Board 

with powers of a court to issue a decree ani 
compel obedience to it. Oompulsory arbitration has 
been heretofore a failure, and voluntary arbitration » 
success. But the object of a Board of Conciliation 
and Arbitration—for it should be both—should be les; 
to settle disputes than to prevent them. This i: 
abundantly demonstrated by the history of arbitra. 
tion in England and France. Like a lightning-rod. 
arbitration does not carry off the bolt, but prevent: 
one from forming. It is too late to put the rod up 
after the shower begins. The court or courts shouk: 
be permanently constituted, with power to hear com . 
plaints, compel attendance of witnesses, examiny 
records and papers, etc., as is done both in Franc~ 
and England. The mere existence of such a cour! 
prevents oppression on the one side, because such 
oppression is always liable to exposure, and strikes 
on the other, because the strikers have a peaceful and 
more efficacious remedy provided for them. Wher 
this system has been adopted, strikes have sub. 
stantially come to an end, as our readers may lear:: 
from an article on this subject on another page. 
Whether such courts can be established by Unitei 
States law or must be organized by State courts i- 
another question. Where railroad commissioner 
exist, conferring upon them powers of a court of 
inquiry would be enough. Experience in both Franc: 
and England has abundantly demonstrated tha‘ 
public opinion is a better reliance for enforcement oc 

the award than a sheriff and his posse. This, sub- 
stantially, is the measure proposed in this State by 
the Board of Railroad Oommissioners, and is sub- 
stantially one of the two bills now before the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature. 


The Republican majority in the United States Senato 
appear to have done all that they proposed to di- 
in passing the Edmunds resolutions condemning th: 
refusal of the Departments to furnish the Senat« 
with papers bearing upon the President’s removal: 
from office. Conservative counsels have prevailed ; 
a halt has been called, and we judge from the un- 
officia! reports of the last Senate caucus meeting 
that the Senators have resolved, having freed thei: 
minds by their resolution, to act upon such nomina- 
tion as it comes before them on its merits without. 
much regard to the reason or want of reason for th. 
removal which preceded it. The newspaper corre- 
spondents at Washington are of the opinion that th 
sentiment in favor of discussing nominations in: 
public session is gaining, but this has been the senti- 
ment of the Washington correspondents from the 
beginning. The Boston ‘‘ Herald” throws som: 
light on the President’s claim that papers on file iu 
the Departments may be private papers. It declare: 
that it has been the custom of former Presidents tv 
keep in the Departments, for conveniance, unofficia' 
and private letters, which they have taken with them 
when their term of office expired, and that this cus. 
tom is borrowed from Great Britain, where every 
Foreign Sceretary, upon going out of office, take= 
with him the confidential instructions to Englial. 
diplomatic agents and the private advices from them, 
which are regarded as his private property, and are 
not officially in the possession of the Govern».ent. 
though for the time being on file in the Governmen: 
offices. 

The National Eight-Hour Association recently sent. 
to the ministers of Ohicago a circular requestin, 
them to preach in favor of the eight-hour day. The 
ministers have since been interviewed on the subject, 
and the Chicago papers give the result. A casna! 
reading of the reported interviews does not indicate, 
however, that the ministers have arrived at any clear, 
definite, or united judgment on the subject. . They 
express uniformly a strong interest in the movements 
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for the advantage of the workingman, and a general 
desire to see working hours reduced. But this is 
coupled with considerable doubt whether an eight- 
hour uniform standard can be adopted ; and witha 
further doubt, in some minds, whether its adoption 
would not, in the present condition of society, lead 
simply to a greater waste of time anda great expend- 
iture for drink. A writer in the ‘‘ Forum” calls 
attention to interesting and instructing figures 
collated by the Labor Bureau of Massachusetts, 

showing that the reduction of hours has been accom- 
panied with an increase of wages. The average 
wages in Maine and New Hampshire, where the hours 
per week are a little over sixty-six, are from $7.04 to 
$7.44; where the average working hours per week 
are sixty, the average wages‘are $8.32. Whether the 
relation between hours and wages is that of cause 
and effect or of coincidence Mr. Gunton does not, we 
think, make clear; nor is it made quite clear how 
legislation, either National or State, is to determine 
the length ot a labor day. 


The Bimetallist Board proposes what seezas to us, as 
non-experts, a somewhat curious method of compel- 
ling England and Germany to join a bimetallic union. 
M. Oernuschi proposes, in a letter to the ‘‘ Herald,” 
to stop the free coinage of silver, but continue the 
purchase of bullion. This bullion the United States 
would sell in England. He estimates the loss in this 
transaction in twelve months at $20,000,000. As we 
should receive gold for our ailver, our own currency 
would noi be contracted. As England would give 
gold for our silver, its currency would be contracted ; 
and, as a result, England would be driven to enter 
into negotiations for the establishment of bimetallism. 
A somewhat similar plan is proposed by a bimetallist 
correspondent, who suggests that Congress stop the 
coinage of silver, and sell all silver now on hand in 
Europe to the highest bidder. Both plans,*the reader 
observes, are identical in this—that they propose to 
give to Europe a depreciated silver coin as a means 
of compelling Europe to agree with us in maintaining, 
by conjoint action, a silver and gold coinage of equal 
value. 


The New York ‘‘ Witness,” which ought to be an 
authority on the position of the National Prohibition 
party, declares that it has neither declared itself for 
a greenback currency nor for woman’s suffrage, 
and that The Ohristian Union is not well informed 
respecting its political priaciples. We have re- 
examined the platform of the National Prohibition 
party enunciated in 1884, and find that it does not 
make any declaration in favor of a greenback; 
currency. Perhaps it is too much to expect that it 
should directly repudiate previous utterances made 
for, if not by, the party, and pronounce in favor of 
honest money ; at all events, it is silent on the ques- 
tion of currency. But if declaring that it believes ‘‘ in 
the civil and political equality of the sexes, and that 
the ballot in the hands of woman is her right for pro- 
tection” is not a declaration in favor of woman 
suffrage, it must be because the drafters of this 
platform surpass all other platform builders in the 
art of framing Delphic utterances with a double: 
meaning—a dishonesty which The Christian Union | 
has never imputed to the Third Party, which we) 
have deemed unwise but not dishonest. 


It is a little difficult for the largest-hearted charity 
to see how an honest citizen can oppose the bill 
which proposes to take away from the Aldermen of 
the city of New York the right of passing upon the | 
Mayor's appointment of Excise Commissioners. As 
we understand the facts, it was only by a mischance 
that the law which deprived the Board of Aldermen | 
of any authority to confirm or reject other appoint- 
ments failed to include the Excise Commissioners in 
its provisions. The Aldermen have not since devel- 
oped so saintly a character that one could wish to 
see the authority which the last Legislature took 
from them given back to them again. The New 
York ‘“‘ Tribune,” which in this instance affords a 
wonderful illustration of the charity which ‘‘ hopeth 
all things,” suggests that the proper course is not to 
take away the powers and responsibilities of the 
Aldermen, but to reform them. This is somewhat 
as it one should suggest to Sam Jones to convert the 
Devil. if his Satantic Majesty were wholly sanctified, 
no doubt great progress toward the millennium would 
be made ; but, on the whole, it is easier and quicker to 
travel millenniumward another way. The New York 
Board of Aldermen have proved their entire conse- 
cration to the liquor interest, and to the worst form 
of the liquor interest. To expect this Ethiopian to 


change his skin is to to hope against all past experience. 
One thing has been made very clear by the history of 
municipal government in the past: that all adminis. 
trative powers of the municipality (we do not here 
consider whether the police is properly a municipal 
or a State affair) should be concentrated in one 
Mayor, and he be held responsible for the results. 
Every honest and intelligent legislator at Albany 
ought to {have no hesitation how to vote on this 
measure. 


No English public man, except Mr. Gladstone, 
seems to have any clear or definite view of the Irish 
question. During the past week the intense political 
anxiety and unrest, which have been steadily in- 
creasing since the present Ministry went into office, 
have culminated in a flood tide of criticism. One 
would imagine from the cable reports that Mr. Glad- 
stone had been deserted by most of the Liberals, and 
that many of them, like Professor Huxley, were 
of the opinion that the country was going to the 
dogs. This kind of obscuration of the political sky 
is not unfamiliar to statesmen, either in England or 
in this country. It may mean a good deal, but it 
probably means very little. Mr. Gladstone has a 
singular faculty of surviving prophecies of defeat 
and reversing them. It is certain that his Ministry 
is not a unit with him on the question of the Irish 
legislation, and it is probable that when the Home 
Rule plan is announced on Thursday it will meet 
with earnest dissent from a good many Liberals 
in the House of Commons. It is possible that 
the Ministry may be defeated at once and go 
out of office, but even this insures no certainty of 
defeat for Mr. Gladstone’s scheme. The Eng. 
lish electorate has often been in advance of its 
leaders, as the American people are often in ad- 
vance of theirs. A dissolution of the present House 
of Commons might very possibly result in the return 
of another pledged to support Mr. Gladstone’s plans. 
It is useless to speculate aboat the issue of events 
which are near at hand, but it is safe to predict that 
Mr. Gladstone will not cease to be a statesman and 
become a politician in the hope of sailing with the 
popular wind, and that he will go down with his 
colors flying, if he goes down at all. It must not be 
forgotten, too, that Mr. Gladstone’s defeats have 
generally been the precursors of more complete vic- 
tories. All honor to the statesman who does not 
yield to popular clamor or to the protestations 
of his friends, but who, having discerned that 
which he believes to be right and wise, plants him- 
self resolutely upon it, and throws policy to the 
winds. Our own public men would do well to 
make a careful study of contemporaneous English 
politics. 


England has lost one of her most thoroughly 
trained and conscientious public men, and America 
one of its best friends abroad, by the death of the 
Right Honorable William E. Forster, Member of Par- 
liament for Bradford, who died in London on Mon- 
day. Mr. Forster was one of that coz:pany of Eng- 
lish statesmen whose broad political intelligence, 
dispassionate temper, and thorough patriotism made 
them Independents by nature. He acted, as men of 
his class usually act, with the Liberal party; but 
when the Liberal party, in his judgment, went 
wrong, he took his own course. Entering Parlia- 
ment a quarter of a century ago, he soon won recog- 
nition as a debater and parliamentarian of great tact 
and power. In 1870 he introduced the Education 
bill, under which the present system of school boards, 


| free schools, and grants from the national treasury 


were established. A year later he introduced the 
Ballot bill, which brought into English politics the 
system of registration and of secret voting. When 
Mr. Gladstone withdrew from the leadership of the 
Liberal party ten years ago, Mr. Forster was one 
of the most prominent candidates for tbe political 
succession ; and in 1880, when Mr. Gladstone re- 
turned to office, he was made Chief Secretary for 
Ireland. His courage and energy in the discharge of 
the duties of this extremely difficult and dangerous 
position were recognized even by those who differed 
entirely from his methods. There is no doubt that 
his death is due largely to the strain of that trying 
epoch. America will remember him long and grate- 
fully because of his resolute and persistent opposition 
to the recognition of the Southern Oonfederacy by 
England, and his faithful and unshaken fidelity to 
the cause of nationality and Jiberty. Such services 
at such a time i 
not soon be 
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Affairs in South Europe are disturbed at regular 
intervals of two or three weeks by rumors of a dig. 
quieting character. Such, for instance, is the report 
that Prince Alexander is about to proclaim himself 
King of United Bulgaria through the medium of 
preconcerted movement in his own army. Undoubt. 
edly this statement represents the actual wish of the 
Prince and of his people, but both have shown go 
much self-restraint and such good judgmeni: during 
the past few months that it is doubtful if any such 
scheme is actually on foot. Prince Alexander has go 
far turned everything to his own advantage. A Rus. 
sian plot to overthrow him was successfully directed 
into a movement which added Eastern Roumelia to 
his original principality ; the attempt of Servi, to 
wrest this advantage from him was made the occa. 
sion, through his skillful military generalship, of a 
thorough humiliation of Servia—a demonstraticn of 
strength and ability which has secured the admira- 
tion of Europe, and a treaty by which not only 
Servia, but Russia, recognizes the union of Roumelia 
and Bulgaria. In the meantime, Turkey has made 
Alexander Governor-General of Roumelia for a term 
of years, and has agreed to support him with an army 
in case of any trouble with Servia or Greece. This 
chapter of history could not have been made by any 
but a man who added to considerable military abil- 
ity, and a decided popular quality, moderation and 
sound sense. If Prince Alexander lives, it is very 
certain that the two countries which he now governs 
will steadily move forward in importance and strength, 
and he is not likely to interrupt the natural march of 
events with any rash experiments. 


The Saturday Half-Holiday Committee, appointed at 
the recent public meeting in Chickering Hall, held a 
conference last week and organized itself for active 
work. A sub-committee of three, consisting of Mr. 
William E. Dodge, Mr. James McOreery, and Mr. H. 
K. Thurber, was appointed, charged with the duty of 
appointing sub-committees to wait on representatives 
of the various branches of business in this city and 
request that stores and offices be closed not later than 
one o’clock on the afternoon of every Saturday, and 
that the pay day in all such establishments be made 
as near the middle of the week as possible. There is 
a strong and growing popular sentiment in favor of 
this movement, and the committee wil! find, we are 
persuaded, a very general and a very cordial support 
among the public at large. 


We gladly surrender considerable space this week 
to accounts of the remarkable exhibition of children’s 
work which has been held at Cosmopolitan Hall, in 
this city, under the auspices of the Industrial Educa- 
tion Society of New York. The work had many 
interestiug aspects, and the reports forad elsewhere 
will put the reader in possession of several of them. 
So far as this exhibition was planned for the purpose 
of showing the entire practicability and the eminent 
usefulness of industrial education, it has been an un- 
questioned success. The development of manual 
dexterity, of the instinct of beauty, and of a mastery 
of artistic design has been made evident to every 
careful observer. The Industrial Education Society 
has been in existence only about two years, and has 
already done much to stimulate public interest and 
to enlighten the public mind in the matter of in- 
dustrial education. We believe that its work is 
second in importance to that of no other organization 
which has to do with the education of children, and 
that it has initiated a movement in this country the 
full significance of which no one at this moment 
comprehends. Citizens of New York found no 
reason for local pride in the exhibition. The exhibit 
of the New York public schools was conspicuous 
principally by its absence. The best result of the 
exhibition will probably be the revelation which it 
must have made of our deficiencies in this direction. 
It has shown us, not what we have accomplished, but 
what we have failed to do, and this is always the 
first step toward a reform. We congratulate the 
Industrial Education Association on the success of 
its endeavor, and we urge those citizens .who are 
now under conviction of sin in this matter to take 
the first step toward repentance by giving the Associa- 
tion generous support and encouragement. 


The Bucyrus Foundry and Manufacturing Oompany 
of Bucyrus, Ohio, has adopted, by vote of its Board 
of Directors, a system of profit-sharing among the 
employees. The system is adopted experimentally 
for the year 1886, the company reserving seven per 
cent. on its capital stock, and dividing ali net earn: 
ings over and above this amount, in a certain specific 
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ratio, between the company and its employees, each 
employee receiving an amount proportional to the 
wages paid him during the year. Men discharged 
for cause, or leaving the employ of the company on 
their own account, forfeit all right to their share in 
the profit, asdo any employees who unite in any 
combination for the purpose of coercing the company 
or embarrassing its business. This is the sixth large 
concern which we have reported within the last few 
weeks as adopting profit-sharing, the others being the 
Century Company, Ara Oushman & Oo., the “‘ Staats- 
Zeitung,” the Granite Works Co. of Rhode Island, 
and Rogers, Peet & Oo. of this city. We shall be 
glad at any time to receive information which enables 
us to add another name to this list, to which, perhaps, 
should also be added the Co operative Ooopers of 
Minneap>lis, Minn. 


Certain women of Utah have presented to the 
President and Congress a memorial, the full text of 
which we find in the ‘‘ Deseret News.” They are 
Mormons in religious faith, and apparently believers 
in plural marriage. They declare that the laws 
against the polygamists have been illegally inter- 
preted and unjustly employed; that under them 
women have been asked ivsulting questions and 
compelled either to answer them or to pay the pen- 
alty of refusal by confinement in the penitentiary ; 
they charge outrage upon the United States Marshals 
in forcing their way into rooms where women were 
in bed at night ; and they give various specifications, 
with dates and names, in support of their charges ; 
and they finally ‘‘ respectfully ask for a full investi- 
gation of Utah affairs,” and ‘‘ for suspension of the 
measures calculated to deprive us of our political 
rights and privileges, and to harass, destroy, annoy, 
and bring our people into bondage and distress, un- 
til a commission, duly and specially authorized to 
make full inquiry into the affairs of its territory, 
have investigated and reported.” Our readers need 
no assurance that The Christian Union has no sym- 
pathy with polygamy or with the right claimed by 
polygamists to maintain plural marriages on Ameri- 
can soil. If they want the doubtful luxury of a 
Turkish harem, they must go elsewhere to find it; 
nor can we second a demand for the sus; ension of 
measures to enforce the law of the land for any pur- 
pose whatever. But the right toa full investigation 
is one which ought not to be denied to any consider- 
able body of citizens who believe themselves illegally 
and unjustly treated. Justice ought not to weara 
bandage over her eyes if that is to prevent her from 
impartial inquiry into’ the truth ; and the United 
States Government would be stronger in punishing 
those who are guilty of violating the law against 
polygamy if it simultaneously investigated charges of 
needless and therefore lawless violations in the 
execution, or under the pretense of executing, the 
National law. 


The riots in Belgium seem to have been quelled, 
The Government is to indemnify all who have 
suffered loss.——In the German Reichstag an author- 
ized appeal from the Emperor was last week made 
for the retention of the Anti-Socialist law. It was 
resolved to continue it.——Geronimo’s Apaches 
seem to find it hard work to surrender. They gave 
themselves up last week, but changed their minds 
and escaped in the night.——Heavy rain-storms and 
suddenly rising streams have caused great damage 
and some loss of life in Alabama, Georgia, Virginia, 
and Kentucky.——Another New York house put up 
by the notorious Buddensiek has tumbled down, 
several persons narrowly escaping death. Budden- 
siek is out on bail.——tThe , British Government has 
ordered a thorough investigation to be made of the 
Oregon ” disaster.——The New York Assembly has 
passed the -bill providing for opening museums on 
Sundays.—Key West, Florida, has been partly 
destroyed by fire—Over a thousand laborers on 
the new aqueduct (New York) have struck for higher 
wages. Men to take their place are being brought 
from the South.—It is reported that the Great 
Powers are to unite in a final remonstrance against 
Greece’s warlike attitude, the combined fleets to act 
in case it is disregarded.——There were 572 fewer 
failures in the country from January to April 1 
than in the same time last year.——The proposed 
changes in the insurance laws of Connecticut have 
been defeated in the Senate.——The Oxford-Oam- 
bridge University boat-race was won on Saturday by 
Oambridge after an exciting contest.——The Knights 
of Labor who visited Albany to influence the Legisla- 
ture against the repeal of the Broadway Railway 
charter acted without authority from their assemblies, 


and have been suspended.——Another of Pasteur’s 
patients has died from bydrophobia.——A fire in the 
Planters’ House, St. Louis, Saturday night, caused 
the death of four servant-girls.——During the week 
Aldermen Pearson and Kirk have been arrested on 
the charge of bribery ; Alderman Waite has made a 
detailed statement of what he knows, which has not 
yet been made public ; and Recorder Smyth, in charg- 
ing the Grand Jury, has dwelt with emphasis on the 
fact that the bribers are even more guilty than the 
bribed. 


EDUCATION AND RELIGION. 


HERE are unmistakable indications of a grow- 
ing public sentiment that our present educa- 
tional system is seriously defective, if not totally 
inadequate, and that we must find some method of 
enlarging its scope, so as to include in it some syste- 
matic measures for the moral development of the 
youth of the country. 

Among the many indications of this as yet latent 
conviction are : the comparatively recent action of the 
Synod of the Presbyterian Ohurch, already reported 
in these columns; the attempts made in some 
localities to combine religious instruction with 
popular secular education, by giving time out of 
school to the former under church instructors ; the 
publication of sundry articles in both religious and 
secular papers, including one in the April ** Forum” 
by Father Preston on ‘‘ What the Roman Catholics 
Want,” and one by Washington Giadden in the 
April ‘‘OCentary”” on ‘Christianity and Popular 
Education.” This latent conviction is as yet little 
more than a discontent with present methods. No 
prophet has arisen to forecast the future or point out 
clearly a method that is better, but we have gonealong 
the present line long enough to demonstrate that intel- 
ligence and conscience are not the same faculty ; that 
a man may be well educated and none the less a rascal, 
and a community well educated and none the less de- 
praved. We must adda third R to the three R’s ; name- 
ly, Righteousness. The greatest dangers to our com- 
monwealth are threatened, not by ignorant voters, but 
by intelligent rascality. The leaders who incited the 
mob at Fort Worth, the apostles of dynamite and 
destruction among the Socialists of Chicago, the 
aldermen of New York City—who have started, we 
hope, on their way to Sing Sing—and the capitalists 
who bribed them and who ought to accompany them 
on their journey, to say nothing of railroad wreck- 
ers, land-stealers, and treasury robbers of greater 
wealth and eminence—all are, or might be, gradu- 
ates from our public schools. When the Roman 
Catholic priest points to Mackin, the ballot-box 
stuffer of Ohicago, or to Jachne, the ‘ fence” of 
New York City, and declares them to be a product 
of our godless schools, we hang our heads and are 
silent, for there is no answer to be made to his indict- 
ment. Mr. Gladden, in his article in the ‘‘ Century,” 
puts this fatal inadequacy in a clear light in the fol- 
lowing paragraph : 

‘The only State in the Union that carefully collects its 
moral statistics brings to light some startling facts repre- 
senting the increase of crime within the past thirty years. 
In 1850 there was one prisoner in Massachusetts to every 
eight hundred ani four of the population; in 1880 there 
was one to every four hundred and eighty-seven. The ratio 
of the prisoners to the whole population nearly doubled 
in thirty years. But it may be said that this increase is due 
to the rapid growth of the foreign population in Massa- 
chusetts. There would be small comfort in this explana- 
tion if it were the true one; but it is not the true one. The 
native criminals are increasing faster than the foreign-born 
criminals. In 1850 there was one native prisoner to every 
. one thousand two hundred and sixty-seven native citizens ; 
in 1880 there was one native prisoner to every six hundred 
and fifteen native citizens. The ratio of native prisoners to 
the native population more than doubled in thirty years.”’ 

Greece brought the physical and intellectual de- 
velopment of the few to something like perfection, 
but left her common people ignorant and sensual. 
Rome gathered her monks in monasteries, and spared 
neither pains nor expense to develop their spiritual 
nature, but did nothing for the body and little for 
the mind, and her partialism served scarcely better 
purpose than that of her pagan predecessor. We 
are concentrating all our energies on the develop- 
ment of the intellect, and are doing little for the 
bodies and nothing for the moral natures of our 
children ; we are repeating the blunder of the past 
in another form. Partialism in education is always 
fatal to it, and no system will develop the in- 
dividual, or conserve the community, which does 
not recognize and provide for body, mind, and spirit. 
The perpetuity of the Republic depends upon an 


understanding of and obedience to the great moral 


laws of the universe. It is more important that our 
children should be taught the laws of right and 
wrong than the length of the great rivers or the 
height of the great mountains. He who is taught to 
be skillful in figures and not trained to honesty is 
only educated to be an expert defaulter, the better 
able to conceal his thievings from Boards of Directors. 
The first stage in every agitation for improvement 
is one of agitation against the present and the past. 
We have been glorifying our public school system so 
long that it will take a little time to convince the peo- 
ple that there are any spots on the American sun. 
Most fathers and mothers, seeing the rate of speed at 
which Willie travels over his arithmetic, his bistory, 
and his geography, and the show he makes on exam- 
ination days, are proud of the resuit. and do not cor- 
sider whether he is learning how to use the instruments 
which he is acquiring ; and are even inclined to be im- 
patient of any critic who ventures to suggest that the 
end of all education is development of character, 
and that a school examination is not a little Judgment 
Day. Wecontent ourselves here with simply drop- 
ping this thought into the minds of our readers, ask- 
ing them to consider whether their Willie is learning 
truth, integrity, and honor at his public schoo! ; 
whether the other Willies he mingles with are learn- 
ing these essential principles of human character and 
conduct ; whether a system of education whichshuts 
out, not merely the Bible, but that instruction in 
righteousness which was characteristic of the Hebrew 
race and the Hebrew literature, is not fatally defect- 
ive; whether we have not to revolutionize, not 
merely to improve, our systems of public education. 
When we bave answered that question in the affirm- 
ative, we shall be prepared to consider the question, 
How that revolution can be best effected. First the 
public must be convinced that the revolution is neces- 


sary. 


STATISTICS VERSUS WITNESSES. 


ee IGURES never lie.” ‘‘ Nothing lies like fig- 

ures.” Both aphorisms are current ; wethink 
Dr. Mayo’s article on another page goes far to illus- 
trate, if not to demonstrate, that the latter one is true. 
The ‘** Evening Post’s” figures have deceived some of 
the elect, including, doubtless, the ‘‘ Evening Post ” 
itself; but Dr. M»yo certainly demonstrates that 
educational statistics are not conclusive, and that the 
South is not yet in any condition to furnish them. 
There are schools and schools, teachers and teachers, 
communities and communities ; and any one who has 
become familiar with the interior of the South by 
personal travel, or even by personal intercourse with 
those engaged in educational work there, can hardly 
take seriously the attempt to show by educational 
statistics that the late slave States are almost 
if not quite abreast educationally with the States 
which have had public school systems in operation 
from a period which antedates the forming of the 
Union. 

We commend to the disinterested student Dr. 
Mayo’s letter, and a consideration of the fact that his 
testimony is supported by the substantially uniform 
witness of all men and women who have the educa- 
tional interests of the South at heart, and have any 
acquaintance with its educational condition. The 
fact that, with scarce an exception, they are all in 
favor of National Aid to Popular Education is one 
which outweighs a column full of simple statistics. 
Judge Tourgée, Dr. Ourry, Dr. Haygood, Dr. Mayo, 
Hon. John Eaton, the Bishop of Kentucky, we believe 
the secretary of every educational bureau or society 
working in the South—they all bear the same testi- 
mony. The only man who could be put in this cate- 
gory who dissents, so far as we now recall, is ex- 
Governor Ohamberlain, nor do we know whether his 
public record shows a practical zeal for Southern 
education or not. 

We are glad to note that the House has taken the 
Blair bill out of the grave in which its enemies 
attempted to bury it before it was dead—a cruel 
proceeding. It is evident that at least one member 
of the Educational Committee became convinced that 
the Committee did mot intend to report it to the 
House at all, for he has introduced the same bill, and 
moved its reference to another committee ; and the 
House has made the reference. This does not indicate 
necessarily a majority in the House for the bill, or 
even for the principle embodied in it, but only a 
majority for a full, free, and frank public discussion. 
This is all its friends can ask—now; and this no 
opponent who really desires the victory of truth 
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ought to oppose. | 
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CHRISTIAN UNION. 


PERSONALITY IN LITERATURE. 


lee power of great works of literature lies in a 
rich personality behind them. Every great 
writer interpre ts life anew, either in its larger aspects 
or in some single phase, through his own tempera- 
ment. His glance rests upon things that are as old 
as time, but he sees them with his own eyes, and his 
record is a personal revelation. No man can pre- 
pare himself for a great literary work by any kind of 
special study ; the fountain cannot rise higher than 
its source; there must be in the man something 
which is not in his fellows, and which shall use the 
material which he gathers with a new force and to a 
new end. It is always his own nature which a writer 
of the first rank puts into his work, and which gives 
it the distinctive quality that men recognize as 
something new, significant, and worthy of preserva- 
tion. There are occasional interpreters of the great 
musical composers who give us almost colorless 
renderings of the masterpieces of music, but this 
can never be the case with a great literary interpret- 
er ; strive as he may, he cannot conceal his personal- 
ity. When Mr. Lowell writes about Gray, he tells 
us more about the author of the ‘‘ Elegy in a Oountry 
Ohurehyard ” tvan we can get from any other single 
article; but he discloses still more perfectly and 
clearly his own personality. When Oarlyle writes 
the history of a French Revolution, or the biography 
of a Frederick the Great, he puts us in possession of 
the results of an immense and almost incalculable 
toil, but he puts us in fuller possession of his own 
conceptions of life and character ; it is his own inter- 
pretation of the great modern movement of French 
history, and of the character and achievements of the 
great Prussian king, which he gives us. In this sense 
every great work is autobiographic. 

No amount of special preparation, no tireless 
industry, no mastery of literary skill, can for a 
moment take the place of personal nobility and full- 
ness of life. It is this personal quality which dis- 
tinguishes the work of the true man of letters, and 
separates it at once by a wide and clearly defined 
line of demarkation from the mass of current writing 
in which it would otherwise be lost. Sincere living, 
intelligent study, a mind open to the reception of 
truth through the w hole range of vital experience, is 
the personal history of every man who leaves a last- 
ing contribution to the world’s literature. It is this 
attitude and temper which distinguish the genuine 
literary man from the littérateur. The latter is a 
master of skill ; his talent has been trained so that it 
may easily be directed to any end and employed to 
embellish and illustrate any theme; but there is no 
_ lasting vitality in it, no individual quality which 
- gives it the element of permanency. The man of 
real power needs and will gain the resources of skill ; 
they are his, as the tools belong most of all to the 
waster hand that uses them to express its own great 
thought ; but the thought, and not the skill with 
the tool, is, after all, the real thing in the great 
writer. It is just at this point that genius and char- 
acter come under a common law and cannot be 
separated without final and incalculable loss to the 
divine gift. There is no such thing as a separation of 
art from morality ; one of the unmistakable charac- 
teristics of a true work of genius in any department 
of literature is the fact that we cannot probe into it 
without striking at once into the region of moral 
law. The most superficial reader of the Greek dram- 
atists, or of Shakespeare, or Moliére, feels behind 
every work the movement of that sublime law which 
gives unity to life through all its activities and inter- 
pretations. 

He only who has attained the true harmony of 
nature, and who holds himself obedient to the high- 
est truths, can gain and keep that prophetic vision 
which opens the mystery of life toart. The genius 
of a Byron cannot evade this inexorable law. Its 
violation of fundamevtal principle breeds in it a lack 
of harmony which blurs its vision, restricts its devel- 
opment, and weakens itsexpression. It ends ina dis- 
torted view of life, and a continual repetition of one 
set of ideas and one ideal of character under various 
forms ; each new work making more painfully appar. 
ent the limitations which it had imposed upon itself. 
A healthful nature, on the other hand, holding itself 
near to life as the supreme fact which literature is to 
produce, with sensitive heart, receptive intellect, «nd 
responsive imagination, finds its vision continually 
enlarged and purified, and becomes at last a mirror 
upon which rest those delicate and beautiful impres- 
sions which only the purest eye sees. _ | 


primarily, the mastery of certain fields of knowledge 
or of the special skill of the literary craft, but his 
own large, rich, and, in the main, unconscious devel- 
ment. The deepest truths do not come through the 
conscious processes of intellect ; they are borne in 
upon the receptive heart through all the rich and 
manifold experiences of life. They come to those 
only who have the teachable spirit, and who are wait- 
ing every hour and every day for that disclosure of 
truth which is as much a part of the movement of 
the universe as the return of the seasons and the 
ripening of the fruit. Itis just this deeper truth 
which a great many men of skill utterly miss. It is 
this wisdom which is often denied to the wise and 
revealed to babes ; and it is this wisdom which is pre- 
eminently the inheritance and the possession of the 
greatest minds. There are great differences of 
temperament among men of genius, but no man of the 
highest rank lacks utterly that humility which is said 
to be the beginning of wisdom. However clear the 
consciousness of his power may become to him, 
however sure and varied his mastery of the resources 
of art, he is always conscious of a meaning in life 
larger than he has been able to comprehend, of a 
movement of events which he is only able to follow 
a little distance along a few familiar paths. Like 
Newton, he feels that the infinite sea of knowledge 
still rolls beyond his greatest achievement. 


FOLLOW AFTER. 

A lady preacher has filled the minds of the people of this 
locality with teachings concerning holiness or entire sancti- 
fication, so that at all meetings, and even the Sunday-school, 
itis the only subject thought worthy to be entertained. 
Persons who are certainly only average Christians speak of 
a state of grace that amazes one, and evidently look upon 
those who do not accept their views as quite below par. 
There are some readers of The Christian Union in that 
neighborhood, who, feeling confidence in your teaching, 
could set their minds at rest by a few words from you. 

OLINESS is wholeness.. The Gospel doctrine of 
; holiness is that the soul must give itself wholly 
to Ged and righteousness, or not at all. There can 
be no divided consecration. A church which is half 
consecrated is not consecrated at all; a man who is 
religious on Sundays and irreligious in the week, or 
religious in prayer-meeting and irreligious in his store, 
is not religious at all. A man who lies half the time 
is a liar, and a man who sins half the time is a sin. 
ner; a8 @ man whose heart is sound and whose lungs 
are diseased is a sick man. This is the Gospel doc- 
tiine of entire sanctification ; and it needs to be 
emphasized. Many a man at church puts to himself 
the question, Will you be a Christian ? and Reverence 
says, Yes, I will be a Ohristian; and Imagination 
says, Yes, I will be a Christian ; and Love says, Yes, 
I will be a Ohristian ; and Conscience says, Yes, I will 
be a Christian ; and he goes to the altar and makes 
his pledge, and thinks himself a Christian. But the 
next day, at the store, Acquisitiveness tells him to over- 
charge an ignorant member, and Conscience says, 
Stop ! you area Christian. No, answers Acquisitive- 
ness, I was not asked; I have not agreed to bea 
Obristian. And at the table Appetite tempts him to 
eat food that will unfit him for next day’s work, and 
Conscience cries Halt ! again ; and Appetite replies, 
My vote was not aske; I have not agreed to be a 
Ohristian. And in the evening he goes toa party, and 
Vanity bids him tell a lie of good nature, and, when 
expostulated with, replies, I have not acknowledged 
the authority of Christ. Such a man is not wkolly 
sanctified, because he is not sanctified at all. No 
man is converted until he is wholly converted, as 
no ship can tack unless the whole of it tacks. No 
man is truly a Obristian until every faculty acknowl- 
edges the authority of Ohrist, and Acquisitiveness 
acquires for Him, and Appetite eats for Him, and 
Approbativeness studies to win His approval. 

But this is not to say that there are not slips, 
mistakes, lapses, fallings away, from the path chosen. 
The whole soul must choose the path; but no man 
keeps wholly in it. The whole soul must follow after 
Ohrist ; but no soul quite overtakes him. The idwal 
is always a vanishing ideal. The author never 
reaches his own standard ; nor does the artist make 
a perfect copy of his own vision, nor the poet inter. 
pret adequately his own thought ; nor does any truly 
noble soul fill out its own conception of a divine life. 
Whoever is self-satisfied is easily satisfied. The ideal 
ought always to grow more rapidly than achievement. 
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beyond that has more reason to suspect than t 
congratulate himself. 


WHY NOT? 


HE ideal life, as most men and women think of 
it, would be one utterly free from all claims 
upon its time and resources which would check jt, 
movement, dwarf its growth, or impede its swift anq 
orderly progress. Most of the rebellion against op, 
circumstances arises from the feeling we have that 
they restrict, limit, and narrow us; we should like 
to be set free, and we fancy that if no responsibilities 
or duties were imposed upon us other than those we 
choose for ourselves we should move swiftly anq 
irresistibly forward, accomplishing all our aims and 
turniog all our dreams into facts. But the divine 
way of attaining freedom is very different from the 
human way, as we all learn sooner or later. There 
is no truth which men and women accept so slowly 
and with so much pain of beart and mind as the 
truth that freedom comes through patience, and that 
our life gets its richness and strength, not by work. 
ing itself out according to our plans, but by sub. 
mitting itself to the direction of another. Every one 
of us has some little structure which he would like to 
complete for himself, laying the foundations, build. 
ing the walls, spreading the roof, and adorning it 
without and within according to hisown design. But 
God sets us at work upon an edifice so vast that 
our work upon it is only a small detail, and we are 
such inferior artists that we would prefer to be the 
architects of the small design rather than the 
builders of the great temple. There is not one of us 
upon whom some kind of restriction is not laid ; not 
one of us whose free, spontaneous movement of life 
is not checked by the weakness of some other whose 
work we have to add to our own. While we are 
doing the work of the day with all our might and 
with entire success, some one else near to us falls out 
by inefficiency, or by positive evil of nature, and we 
are obliged to stop and add his load to our own. In- 
stead of doing the thing we would like, which would 
bring completeness to our life in our eyes, we must 
pick up a wearisome burden that has no inspiration 
in it, and carry it with a constant sense of loss. 
Many a woman’s life would be far richer in her 
external activities and opportunities if she were not 
taking upon her own shoulders the deficiencies and 
weaknesses of others ; many a man would have larger 
education, finer social surroundings, a sweeter life, if 
it were not for the responsibilities he assumes for 
those who are unable or. unwilling to meet their 
own responsibilities. There are times when the best 
nature revolts against this; and yet it is precisely 
through this discipline that men and women are 
molded into nobler stature of spiritual growth ; it is 
by patient submission to restriction, by cheerful 
bearing of the burdens of others, by uncomplaining 
acceptance of conditions imposed upon us by the 
weaknesses and sins of those that we love, that the 
truest liberty and the most enduring strength are 
won. Obrist’s life was the very opposite of that which, 
from any human conception, a divine nature would 
seek for itself; and yet it is plain that its higuest 
divinity lay in its cheerful surrender to the hardness 
and barrenness of human conditions. He came not 
to be ministered unto, but to minister, and he saved 
his life by losing iv. 


THREE QUESTIONS.—A correspondent wants to know 
why, if employees are to share the profits of industry, 
domestic and farm servants should not likewise. 
Domestic servants should not, because there are 00 
profits to share; housekeeping is not a money-mak- 
ing business. But the mistress who could contrive 
how to let ber servants share in what they saved 
would by one stroke of genius solve cne phase of the 
servant-girl problem. Farm laborers have in more 
than one instance been given a share in the profits, 
aod tbe plan has worked well and proved a success. 
Our correspondent also thinks that if the capitalist 
had not laid up money in prosperous times he could 
not keep his works running and his employees 4 
work in dull times. Doubtless if our correspondent 
has read with care what The Obristian Union has bad 
to say on this subject, he has, perhaps, seen that there 
is good reason to believe that the capitalist would, in 
many cases, make more money by sharing his profits 
with his working people; experience indicates this. 


‘Not as though I had already attained, either were | We do not propose that he give them all the profits 


already perfect ; but I follow after, if that I may 
apprehend that for which also Il am apprehended of 
Obrist Jesus.” That was Paul’s experience ef sancti- 


- The real life problem of the man of letters is nat, 


fication, not long before his death ; and he who gets 


and lay up nothing. Finally, onr correspondent thinks 
that improvidence is the great curse of the working 
people, and that America is their paradise. Wehsve 


a good deal of sympathy with that opinion, aad if 
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‘after she had purchased It. 


April 8, 1886. 


THE OHRisTIAN UNION 


“qhe Obristian Union circulated largely among the s0- 


called working people, we should have something to 
say to them about extravagance, improvidence, aud 
drink. But its cireulation is chiefly among their 
employers ; and discoursing to one people on the 
sices of another does much more to promote Phari- 
saism than either piety or ph Uanthropy. 


THE PEACHBLOW VASE. 

Raitors Christian Union : 
HE Christian Union has given the benefit of its 
wide circulation to some unfounded attacks made 
py the New York “ Times” upon the ‘‘ peachblow” 
vase in the Morgan sale. The animus of theese attacks, 
which have never been regarded as of consequence by 
those well acquainted with this matter, has already 
heen made manifest. Yet some of The Christian 
Union’s readers may take the “‘ Times’s ” statements sert- 
ously, and so I venture to ask them to listen to the truth. 

The ‘‘ Times” ‘* bases its testimony upon the state 
ments of a gentleman recently arrived from China,” a 
« eollector,” an “‘ enthusiast,” and ‘“‘a man of probity 
and veracity.” The testimony of interested persons is 
usually accepted with many allowances. The ‘‘ Times’s” 
authority is now acknowledged to be a gentleman who 
has combined the fuactions of a diplomatic atiaché and 
a dealer in porcelains, and who has been the subject of 
complaints from New York dealers because his official 
position gave him advantages in the porcelain business. 
Very naturally, his feelings toward other dealers are not 
of the friendliest kind. 

The ‘‘ peachblow” family is said to be unknown to 
collectors, Yet he says that this vase is not a ‘‘ peach- 
blow,” a8 this is understood in China, but a “ crushed 
strawberry.” The most learned and appreciative 
Oriental collector in this country is Mr. W. T. Walters, 
of Baltimore. From a book prepared by him some 
three years since, I quote: ‘‘ The Chinese parted with 
the three beautiful colors—sang de beuf, coral, and 

, also called crushed strawberry—with such reluct. 
ance that, until within the past few years, these colors 
were hardly known to have existed outside of China.” 
In the Morgan catalogue this vase is called ‘‘ peach- 
blow, or crushed strawberry.” 

This is one of the varieties of the “‘ Red Family,” 
which includes sang de bwuf, coral, and rose. The 
dozen examples in the Morgan collection showed vary- 
ing shades of the peach-blossom color, ranging toa tinge 
of coral. A similar variety would be shown in peach- 
blossoms in nature, the models whose color the ceramic 
artist sought to imitate. ‘‘ Peachblow” is, therefore, 
an appropriate name, but both names were recognized 
long before the “* Times’s” betrayal of ignorance. 


The price of the vase in China or here has nothing to 


do with its intrinsic beauty, and is a private matter. 
Yet I may say that I was informed when the vase first 
reached this country that it had cost $10,000, and was 
purchased from the family of a Mandarin, I Wang Ye 
In an acquaintance of seven years I have never had 
occasion to doubt the veracity of my informants. 

The person who is the authority for the ‘‘ Times’s”’ 
statement may have compared this vase with an inferior 
specimen of damaged “ peachblow” sold by himself 
to the American Art Association. This, a cracked box 
of poor quality, was sold by him to the Association, and 
sold by the latter for its cost, $225, to Mrs. Morgan. 

The silly stories that the vase was offered to many 
persons for a low price, and that Mrs. Morgan paid 
$15,000 by mistake, I am able to disprove of my own 
personal knowledge. This vase was privately shown to 
me a year and a half or more ago, when it first reached 
this city, before Mrs. Morgan or any one else outside of 
the Association had seen it. Its exquisite quality im- 
pressed me at once. I knew that there was nothing 
equal to it in the collections of Mr. Walters or Mr. 
Obarles A. Dana, and in the course of conversation I 
happened to ask the price. I was told $15,000, and 
this, as I have said, was before Mrs. Morgan or any one 
had seen the vase. She bought it on first seeing it. 
Two gentlemen interested in ceramics saw the vase 
These four persons were 
the only ones to whom it was shown while in the hands 
of the Association. 

The vase is said to be imperfect since it shows some 
spots of a brighter color than the greater part of the 
body. To connoisseurs in ceramics this comment will 
not seem worth reply. The best answer is that the 
vase has received the practical indorsement of being 
bought for $18,000 by Mr. W. T. Walters, whose taste 
and judgment in Oriental ceramics are yet to be called 
in question. One of the finest known specimens of 
sang de beuf in Mr. Dana's collection shows a spot 
which is almost white on one side, and yet the contrast 
to the rich red about it is an added source of epj yment. 

The marvelous quality of the ‘‘ peachblow ” vase is 
due to a combination vf perfectly even texture in the 
paste, of a wonderfully deep, rich glaze, of delicate 
and inimitable color, and of symmetrical proportions, 
It has the peculiar softness of an infant's flesh, and 


nothing about it, except the shape, can be repro- 
duced by the most skillful artisans in the world to. 
day. Fortunes have been spent at European potteries, 
by Haviland and others, in attempts to imitate the 
simpler reds of this family. Yet the solid colors of the 
Chinese artists remain the despair of all modern cera- 
mists. And ‘‘ peachblow ” is the rarest of the reds. It 
was only produced in the Khang-hi period, 1661-1722, in 
one province. The secret was probably held by one 
family. Itis very likely that one man produced these rare 
“* peachblows,” and the secret died with him. Examples 
have been few even inChina. The first plece brought to 
this country came from a Paris dealer, and was bought 
by Mr. C. A. Dana, about 1881. Since that time 
Mr. Robertson. of the American Art Association, has 
diligently searched for examples in China, with instruc 
tions to buy at any cost. Yet he secured hardly a dozen 
pieces, which were shown at the Morgan exhibition. 
Only one piece could be found for sale in Europe last 
summer, and that at an enormous price. 

Yet the price and rarity of an object are of little con- 
sequence in comparison with its intrinsic merit. The 
** peachblow ” vase is a wonderful work of art, repre- 
senting the long and patient effort of an artist’s hand 
and brain. So little is known of Oriental ceramics 
in this country that the ‘‘ Times’s” original expoeure of 
its ignorance was not strange. But it is unforturate 
that the ‘‘ Sun’s” corrections of the ‘‘ Times’s” blunders 
should have irritated that paper into more mud-throw- 
ing. It would have been as just for the ‘‘ Times ” writer 
to attack Barye because the ‘‘Sun” exposed a few 
of the blunders in that writer’s article in the ‘‘ Century.” 

* 


IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.] 


AST week Mr. Dike lectured at the Boston Univer- 
sity, in the legal and theological departments, and 
«lgo to the students of the Episcopal School in Cambridge. 
To the students of theology at the Boston University he 
unfolded ‘“The Family as the Pastor Needs to Understand 
It,” pointing out the evils on the one hand to which the 
family is exposed, and on the other the family as an 
unfolding organism. The special merit of Mr. Dike’s 
treatment of this theme is that he works from the con- 
structive side, starting from the family’s social and eth. 
ical place in the nation and in the church, and builds 
along the lines of true sociology. This is a fruitful field 
to work, and the interest Mr. Dike has elicited among 
educators, students, ministers, lawyers, and legislators 
indicates the demand on the one hand for what he has 
to say, and on the other the barrennees of literature in 
the family sociology of to-day. A literature is making, 
but it needs a professor to collect and collate it, to inter- 
pret it, to arrange and classify it, and put it in usable 
form ; a man who shall be authority in this department, 
as Carroll D. Wright is authority in the Bureau of Statis- 
tics. Such a professor should be a man who has the gen- 
uine philosophic instinct. Any one who has read Mr. 
Dike’s Sociological Notes in the Andover ‘‘ Review ” will 
see his adaptedness and equipment for the position I have 
described. If some seminary or university would put him 
into a chair, it would be a great advance on the present 
precarious methods of the Divorce League. Or, if some 
one would endow a professorship as the head of « bureau, 
and put Mr. Dike into the position, it would be a most 
useful and honorable act. AsI glance around upon the 
jabor problems, the temperance problems, and see the 
underlying corruptions that are at work as subtie pol- 
sons, and then glance forward in imagination, the family 
problem rises superior to all others in social importanee. 
The family is organic, the natural and normal order. It 
must be purified from illicit socialism and vice if we 
would rescue it, and rescue men and women, from cor- 
ruption, and unfold them in the true divine order. 


A feature of the labor agitation the past week has 
been the warm discussion at several meetings of the 
movement to make eight hours a legal day’s werk. It 
ia curious to observe ‘‘ bummers,” loafers, idlers, and 
the worthless element in society admire philanthropists 
who draw for them the picture of ideal society. Boston's 
workingmen, the men who work for the city, do not 
like Mayor O’Brien, because he vetoed the eight-hour 
order. The Mayor is a Democrat, and the order came 
up to bim indorsed by every Democratic alderman and 
every Democratic councilman save one, but he had the 
good sense and the nerve to rise superior to his party— 
in fact, to fly in the face of his party. He refused his 
signature on the two grounds that the order was illegal, 
citing authorities, and that {t was impracticable, giving 
estimates to the effect that the reduction of hours in labor 
would cost the city an outlay of $1,500,000, which could 
not be met without passing the limits of the tax levy. 
There is no probability that the measure will pass over 
the veto. Whatever may be the case in an ideal order 
of society, when questions of ¢quity and reciprocity get 
settled, the crowdiag of this question to the front ‘* just 


pressure of numerous other issues,'seems like the witches 
in the drama who threw all imaginable ingredients into 
the “broth.” It will not be long, if they rush ahead at 
this headlong gallop, before they will take up the ‘re- 
mass the Scottish heath, “ double, double toil and 
trouble.” 


** Organize and boycott” is a motto that appropriately 
might be adopted by a variety of orders. A genuine | 
stir was made in Boston on “All Fools’ Day ” by the 
elaborate report of a liquor dealers’ organization, the 
method being to compel all dealers to join and pay dues, 
and thus combine in solid phalanx to defend themselves, 
and to carry on a general system of boycotting. If 
such a move should prevail it would be wholesale con- 
spiracy against law and order. Of course the liquor 
dealers have a right to associate and combine if they do 
so legally. Later reports deny that any considerable 
number of the dealers can be forced into such an order 
as was outlined at the meeting. But the fact remains 
that they are disturbed, that they feel the rising tide of 
sentiment, that they realize that their “craft is in 
danger.” This isa healthfulsymptom. If temperance 
people shall have the discretion and the persistence to 
move unitedly and sensibly, in no spasmodic effort, but 
in calm dignity and with serried ranks, the saloon will 
tremble, premonition of its overthrow. 


Two of the most noted Unitarian clergymen of Boston 
observed their birthdays in an interesting manner—Dr. 
E. E. Hale his sixty-fourth on the 3d inst., and Dr. 
J. F. Clarke his seventy-sixth on the 5th. Dr. Hale met 
with the Middlesex Club in the afternoon and made an 
address on the labor question, and later in the day met 
his people at the church, where an informal reception 
was given him. Dr. Clarke met his people and others 
in the evening. Both of these clergymen, as preachers, 
pastors, and in literature, have attained high eminence 
and exerted a large influence upon their day and genera- 
tion. Senator Hoar sent this telegram to Dr. Hale: 
‘Let me be counted asa loving, obedient, and perpetual 
parishioner of Mr. Hale.” Dr. Clarke has been pastor 
of the Church of the Messiah forty-five years, having 
spent seven years previous in Louisville, Ky. His 
church in Boston has always been conducted on the 
plan of free seats, and the congregation is such as Dr. 
Clarke would naturally draw around him. 


At the ministers’ meeting Monday morning in Pil- 
grim Hall, Professor Wright, of Oberlin, gave an address 
on the Gospel by John, assuming that the authenticity of 
the book, as a whole, is well established, and then giv. 
ing reasons for retaining the concluding chapters, on the 
preponderance of evidence, also for rejecting the verse 
that speaks of the angel going to the pool and disturb- 
ing the water, and for retaining the passage concerning 
the woman taken in adultery. He gave it as his opin- 
fon that the Gospel of John was written, after the others, 
to supplement them by supplying what in them is want- 
ing. Professor Wright accepts the teaching of the 
book on Apostolic authority rather than on the con- 
tents of the book ; on the fact that John wrote it. But 
it seemed to me that he indulged in a process of ration- 
alizing in defense of doubtful passages which, on his 
of authority, yields the point of plenary inspira- 

—The Rev. Mr. Erdman, who began his labors at the 
Olivet Church last Sunday ; the Rev. A. P. Foster, 
who began on the same day at the Emmanuel Church ; 
the Rev. Elijah Horr, who has left the Methodists, and 
began his labors at the Maverick Church in East Bos- 
ton on Sunday, were present at the Monday meeting, 
pleasantly responding to greetings. 

—Dr. A. 8. Twombly, of Charlestown, will have 
& year’s absence from his pulpit, and expects to go 
abroad with his wife. OBSERVER. 


IN AND ABOUT CHICAGO. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.| 
HE labor question demands and receives attention 
in every quarter. After May 1 the City Council 
proposes to make the legal day’s work for the city eight 
hours, and to give all its printing to firms which employ 
uaion men, irrespective of the bids made by firms em- 
ploying non-union men. Last Monday morning the 
Baptist ministers listened to a delegation from the 
National Eight-Hour Association, and, after stating the 
fact that this Association is not in favor of Socialism, or 
in any way opposed to the principles of our Govern. 
ment, adopted the following resolution: ‘‘ We, the 
convention of Baptist ministers, in conference assem- 
bled, heartily express our approbation in general of the 
aims of the workingmen’s organization, and do cordially 
com send their scheme of reform to the good people of 
the community—capitalists and laborers together—esir- 
ing, also, that ina humble way we may be able to fur- 
ther its progress,” 


The weather has been ¢xtremely bad. In spite of ft, 


now,” when the labor movement is staggering under the | 


the attendance at the [tink has more than held tts own. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


The position taken by Mr. Small as to the use of to- 
bacco has also been taken by Mr. Jones. Out of defer- 
ence to the Christian sentiment of Chicago, both the 
evangelists have abandoned the use of tobacco. It was 
‘evident from the first that it must come to this, if they 
were to continue their attacks upon the conduct of 
church members. As soon as they saw the inconsist- 
ency of their position, and the injury their habit was 
doing their work, they said : ‘‘ We will have nothing 
more to do with tobacco.” The stand which these breth- 
ren have taken has raised them very greatly in the esti- 
mation of thecommunity. No one now doubts their sin- 
cerity or their willingness to practice self-denial for the 
sake of others—to practice what they preach. This week 
the inquiry rooms have been thronged. Since 
Sunday nearly 1,600 persons have signified their desire 
to become Christians. Probably half of this number 
will connect themselves with the churches. The meet- 
ing on Fridsy night was immense, the room being 
packed from top to bottom. Fully four hundred per- 
sons found their way totheinquiry rooms. Mr. Jones’s 
address, Friday noon, in Farwell Hall, to commercial 
travelers, was earnest, hearty, wise, and effective. In 
deed, whatever criticisms those who read Mr. Jones’s 
sermons may be inclined to make of the man or his 
methods, those who know him, and have heard him 
speak, have only words of commendation. The pres- 
ent series of meetings will close to-morrow, though 
there will be union mee , led by different pastors, in 
Plymouth Church during the coming week. We are 
reminded of the approach of spring by the closing 
exercises of our medical colleges and some of our 
theological seminaries. The Northwestern Theological 
Seminary—hereafter, out of respect to its chief donor, to 
be known as the McUormick Presbyterian Theological 
Seminary—has this week sent out twenty-five graduates. 
Four of these young men addressed their associates and 
the public, on Moody as a Study in Effectiveness ; Some 
Pressing Requisites of the Modern Pulpit ; The Ideal 
Sermon; The Wisdom of Missions. The other addresses 
were by the Rev. W. H. Marquess, of Fulton, Mo., Dr. 
Sutherland, of Rockford, Ill., and Dr. Herrick Johnson. 
The year has been one of the most prosperous in the his- 
tory of the Seminary. 


The annual meeting of the Illinois Women’s Mission- 
ary Society (Congregational) has been held this week at 
Peoria. There was a large and enthusiastic attendance. 
The income of the year is $15,395, of which the young 
ladies raised $3,116, and the juvenile societies $1,148. 
Forty-one new societies have been organized during the 
year. The women of the State support nine mission- 
aries, four boarding-schools, one high school, six native 
teachers, and sixteen Bible women. Salutations were 
received from representatives of the Presbyterian, the 
Methodist, and the Reformed Episcopal churches, and of 
the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union. Professor 
George N. Boardman delivered an address on mission- 
ary work by women. Encouraging reports are circulat- 
ing in our daily papers concerning the Rollins Educa- 
tional University of Winter Park, Fla. Mr. Rollins has 
his home in Chicago, and has given the institution 
$50,000. Two hundred thousand dollars from other 
sources, in addition to buildings and a site worth 
not less than $50,000. are sald to have been re- 
ceived. Special attention will be given to the fitting 
of teachers for the Southern’ schools. While the col- 
lege is under Congregational control, it will not be sec- 
tarian, but will yet exert a decidedly Christian influence 
on its students. There are few institutions in the coun- 
try which have made more rapid progress, or which 
have a brighter outlook. Whatever may be the out- 
come of the Blair bill, or however diverse the opinions 
as to the wisdom of the bill, no Christian man can 
doubt the usefulness of institutions like Rollins College, 
or cease to pray that they may spring up all over the 
South. 


There is a good deal of interest felt here as to the re. 
sult of the coming city election. It will be held under 
the new law. There have been some strange proceed: 
ings in the way of registration, and some strange decis. 
ions as to their legality. When the voting is over we 
shall be able to form some idea as to whether the city 
government can be controlled by intelligent, order-loving 
people, or whether it is to remain in the hands of those 
who control it for selfish and partisan purposes. 


WASHINGTON NEWS. 
[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 


T really begins to look as if the executive sessions of 
the Senate to discuss nominations are doomed. The 
only excuse that is given for them is that it would em- 
barrass the Senate to discuss the private character of 
nominees in public, but as the doings behind the closed 
doors are now dally and accurately printed by the cor 
respondents, the privacy amounts to very little. How 
much these disclosures annoy the Senators who keep 
secrets, they hate to confess. And they are the more 
disturbed because they know that their secrets leak out 


through the Senators. Had any other method been sus- 
pected, the Senate would have ordered an investigation 
long ago. They have avery good understanding of who 
is the responsible party, and I am told that recently Mr. 
Edmunds and others of the older Senators have made it 
very disagreeable for him by suggestions of an inquiry. 
But when the matter was brought up of ordering one, no 
Senator could be found who would assume the responsi. 
bility of directing it. When I refer toa single Senator 
who betrays these secrets, it is with reference to the one 
who has the reputation among his colleagues of doing 
it. But the newspaper correspondents, if they were to 
go on the stand, would say that no one Senator is the 
offending party. Half the Senators talk about what is 
done, to a greater or less extent. They tell personal 
friends, and so in a hundred ways the facts become 
known. There is no reason why they should not, save 
this ancient rule of the Senate, and the newer men do 
not care much about keeping within a regulation which 
they regard as absurd and antiquated. Senator Ed- 
munds, if he had his way, would expel a Senator who 
divulged executive secrets, and he carries it so far that 
he allows nothing of what happens fn the committee of 
which he {s chairman to be made public. But the ma- 
jority are more lenient in their views ; and, with so little 
esprit de corps about their private sessions, the Senators 
are in a fair way to at least practically frown down 
secret sessions, even if they do not adopt Mr. Platt’s 
resolution to do away with them. The scenes in the 
Senate last week show how constantly the Presidential 
succession isin the minds of the politicians. General 
Logan introduced a bill for the much-needed increase 
of the army, and straightway Messrs. Hale, Plumb, 
and Teller, as friends of Mr. Blaine, began to harry him 
with charges that his object was to establish a military 
force to overawe the people. The charge was ridicu- 
lous, but as a Presidential candidate Logan was sensi- 
tive, replied sharply, to which answer was made in 
kind, and the debate degenerated into Teller calling 
Logan a lover of show and display without the brains 
to be in the Senate, while Logan retorted with some 
ugly talk about Teller’s career in the Interlor Jepart- 
ment. It was creditable to neither of them, for Logan 
is too quick-tempered, and he regards his Presidential 
candidacy as so serious that he has it in mind all the 
time ; it tends to make him disagreeable. He does not 
seem to understand how to imitate the calm serenity of 
Evarts, Sherman, and Allison, who never lose their 
tempers. 

But the most pitiful exhibition was by Ingalls and 
Vance, who, on different days and on different bills, have 
taken the opportunity to express their hostility to the 
Civil Service Reform law, and to affirm their allegiance 
to Butler’s doctrine that ‘‘ the Government belongs to its 
friends.” Ingalls hid the nakedness of his assertions un- 
der his glittering rhetoric, while Vance’s lumbering and 
droll way of putting things made his lamentations almost 
humorous. Ingalls described with great effect how the Re- 
publican office-holders in Kansas have scrambled to give 
way to Democrats, the only defect being that his state- 
ment was not true, as about sixty per cent. of the Repub- 
lican office-holders in that State retain their places. Both 
gloated in taking a shot at the independent voter. The 
unthinking people who read of these two speeches will 
think that they represent the sentiment in the Senate, 
but such is far from the case. Most of the Republican 
Senators condemn Ingalls’s utterances in this direction, 
and even the Democrats say that Vance’s speech had bet- 
ter have been left unsaid. Later on in the session several 
Senators will take occasion to review these speeches and 
express their indorsement of the Civil Service Reform 
idea, in spite of the unpopularity which it now excites 
among the mere politicians. 

An exceedingly close canvass is being made of the 
House to see what the prospects are of passing the Educa- 
tion bill. So far, the indications are fora close vote. The 
South is likely to give more votes for the measure than 
were expected, while among the Northern Repreeenta- 
tives a stronger feeling in opposition is being developed. 
The explanation of this coincident change of front fs 
found in this: that the Southerners are more reconciled 
to accepting this afd if it is to be dispensed under Dem- 
ocratic auspices, while the Republicans on that account 
are less inclined to vote the money. It is noticeable that 
nearly all the men who are reckoned as leaders oppose 
the bill, including Reed, Hiscock, Kelley, Randall, Car- 
lisle, Morrison, and Tucker. The bill is so vague in its 
details that a great many Northern men are afraid that 
the money to be dispensed under it will never be satis- 
factorily accounted for, and that but little of ft will go 
to benefit the colored people. To this the reply is made 
that if we cannot trust the constituted authorities, State 
and National, to spend money honestly, then we may as 
well acknowledge the fact that our form of government 
is afallure. Then among the Democrats a considerable 
number are opposed to the bill, some on constitutional 
grounds and others because they are afraid to spend so 
much in that direction, with the revenues steadily <e- 
creasing as they are. This combination is a strong one. 
The chances seem to be against the bill. 


VoL 38, No. 14. 


We are all sorry that Manning 1s stricken 
down, for his year in Washington has made him many 
friends. He will never go back to the Treasury, and if 
he lives it will only be on the condition of abstention 
from heavy work. He was simply worn out. Take 
man unused to public life, who has never been in his 
counting-room more than eight hours a day, and put 
him at the head of a great department with a hostile 
Congress, and it is no wonder that he fails Mr. Map. 
ning has been at his desk twelve hours a day for a year, 
gone to late dinners and parties, and, generally speak. 
ing, burned his candle at both ends. To his physicians 
he gave no heed ; the reeult is his entire collapse. Hig 
case simply shows how impossible in most cases it is 
for men of little experience in public life to come here 
and grapple with the great positions for which years of 
training and experience are necessary. Then, too, 
Messrs. Lamar and Garland have both been ill, not seri- 
ously. Lamar isto nervous and high-strung that he 
is never very well. But he knows enough not to work 
too hard, and therefore never allows himself to go to the 
danger line. As for Mr. Garland, he {is thoroughly un- 
happy over the telephone developments, which show 
that he was most egregiously duped, to put the most 
charitable construction upon it, and no one wonders that 
he is not always in the best of spirits. The talk that 
Garland is to go out of the Cabinet with the expected 
retirement of Mr. Manning has no foundation, and he 
will stay until he offers his resignation to the President, 

Prices are going up in Washington for everything. 
Since the advance in real estate, all other values are 
increasing. Rents and the cost of provisions are higher, 
and the complaint is general among the lower-salaried 
people that they will soon be driven out of the north- 
west section of the c/ty, and compelled either to go out: 
side the city limits or to move up in the vicinity of the 
Capitol. Rents have been advanced from ten to twenty 
per cent. of late, and the rates at which rooms and flats 
in advantageous streets are held are getting “‘ scary.” 
People who trade in the markets say that it costs them 
much more to live, even at first hand, and the unfortu- 
nate sem!-transient official people find that money is of 
less value year by year. We are not yet so extravagant 
as in New York, but are getting up to that point. A 
respectable unfurnished house cannot be had for much 
under $60 a month, while fora suite of three or four 
rooms that amount is considered about a fair price, with 
very much more ifn fashionable locations. Good board 
is almost invariably $25 per month, whether at a regu- 
lar table or when served by a caterer from outside, as 
is the growing fashion here. 

Governor Foster, of Ohio, when here informed Sena- 
tor Hoar that, without much doubt, the Senate will be 
asked to make an inquiry into the methods employed to 
secure Senator Payne’s seat for him. Senator Sherman 
thinks that Payne is not responsible for the corruption 
that was employed, but that it was resorted to by men 
whose purposes would be aided by Payne’s election 
over Pendleton. These men have kept out of the way 
during the investigation by the Ohio Legislature, but 
they can be reached by the process of the Senate. Jt is 
not now the impression that Payne will be unseated, but 
that an investigation will be ordered is tolerably certain. 

EMERSON. 


WASHING0¥. 


THE EDUCATIONAL “FIGURING” OF 
THE NEW YORK “EVENING POST.” 
By A. D. Mayo. 


IGURES lie or tell the truth according to the 

man who “figures.” The New York ‘‘ Evening 
Post” is just now “in full tide of successful exper!- 
ment” in the attempt to prove, by statistics, that 
certain of the Southern States are abreast of the least 
progressive States of the North in educational facil- 
ities. By an adroit arrangement of figures, drawn 
largely from the report of the United States Com- 
missioner of Education, enforced by quotations from 
journals, North and South, well known for their lean- 
ings against the Blair bill, it has made an impression 
that the South does not need National aid, and the 
movement for it is a Northern project, pushed with 
no good intent to the section it pretends to befriend. 
A few considerations on the actual significance of the 
figures it quotes under the circumstances existing in 
the South, as seen by myself, will expose the fallacy 
of this labored argument. 

The argument depends for its weight entirely on 
two assumptions. First, that the educational statistics 
of the South, especially of that portion of the South 
involved in the chief burden of the National illiteracy, 
ean be received as a fair picture of educational affairs, 


| | 

in the same sense that similar statistics represent the 
educational life of New England or even the three 
new Western States mentioned. Second, that the e- 
vironment of school life in those portions of the 
South resembles, in any general way, the similar ¢2- 
vironment in the six Northern States selected for 
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{ilustration. It is on the facts of Southern educational 
life, as known by those best qualified to judge, not 
as magnified in the boastful proclamation of local 
politicians and people ignorant of the very meaning 
of popular education, that the demand for National 
aid is founded. The ‘‘ Post” assumes that its tables 
of figures represent such facts ; and in that assumption 
Hes the radical fallacy and essential misrepresentation 
of its estimate of educational needs down South. 

The science of educational statistics is itself one of 
the latest developments of a thoroughly organized and 
effective system of popular education. Before any set 
of figures can accurately represent the school life of a 
commuaity there must be a combination of circum- 
stances which can only be found in a well-schooled 
population. Not only honesty and vigilance in the cen- 
tral State authorities, but unusual intelligence and care 
in local officials, constant vigtlance and intelligence in 
teachers, and the hearty co-operation of a thoroughly 
interested community, must unite to make such figures 
a reliable presentation of educational affairs. In New 
England, among a people especially intelligent and 
accurate, since the days of Horace Mann, the subject 
of educational statistics has been beset with difficulties 
only conquered by experts. To-day, after two hundred 
and fifty years of the common school, Secretary Dick- 
inson, of Massachusetts, is able to make a report from 
every town, which may be regarded a fair picture of 
common-school life—though even this cannot be under- 
stood save by a knowledge of the whole order of society 
in which the common school is worked. In the new 
Northwest, school statistics must be less reliable, although 
gathered with fidelity by the ablest’school-men, in com- 
munities exceptionally alive to popular education. My 
own conviction is that the school statistics of the North- 
west do not adequately represent the facts of educational 
life—being unable to keep up with the rapid growth, 
prodigious mental vigor, and wonderful enthusiasm of 
this most remarkable people on earth in such affairs. 

But when we come to the South we are in another 
realm. Previous to 1860 there was no attempt to edu- 
cate the whole people, and only the most unreliable 
statistical data of the superior education. Every attempt 
to establish the free school for the poorer white people 
broke down at this point: the absolute inability of col- 
lecting, at the central office, any rellabJe account of the 
educational condition or operation in the open country. 
It is only within fifteen years that the South, as a whole, 
has serlously adopted the American common school for 
the education of all children. There are still great dif- 
ferences in different States and localities, and nowhere 
has it become a vital part of the whole life of the people, 
as in any Northern commonwealth. This is no dis- 
paragement to the Southern people, who, according to 
their means and circumstances, have done more in fifteen 
years for universal education than any people in history. 
But, by the very condition of affairs, it is impossible 
that a common-school system, spread over a country as 
large as Central Europe, with 18,000,000 people, one- 
third of whom are freedmen, in fifteen years should 
become effective, especially when nine-tenths of the 
people are virtually a rural population. 

This whole disability is nowhere feit so strongly as in 
the efforts of the State Boards of Education to find out 
the actual educational condition of theirown people. In 
half these States the cloud of illiteracy is found in the 
vast spaces of the open country ; in counties as large as 
some of the old States. With the utmost industry and 
honesty the central authorities must rely on the estt- 
mates of the average local official, rarely a school man, 
too poorly paid to insure careful attention ; and he must 
depend on teachers whose idea of such matters is hazy 
and uncertain ; witb little help from the neighborhoods. 
There are whole Southern States where no pretense of re- 
liable statistics was made till within the past three years, 
and where the utmost efforts can only give such general 
conclusions as suffice for working the central school ma- 
chinery. Asa rule, the State and City Boards of the 
South have done their best, and every year an Increas- 
ing number of effective County Boards are enlisted in 
this work. And here comes in, perhaps, the most val- 
uable service of the eminent United States Commissioner 
of Education, to whose indefatiguble exertions the 
Southern people aro more indcbted for the knowledge 
of their own school affairs than to any other single cause. 
In short, while the reports concerning Southern cities 
and towns enjoying the graded schools may be regarded 
fairly reliable, and, in general, the State reports are yearly 
enabled to give a more correct picture, yet—especially 
through that vast region, ‘‘the low country,” extending 
from Charleston, 8. C., to the Sabine River—outside of a 
few old cities, nobody knows the real meaning of their 
educational statistics except by actual inspection of 
schools and communities themselves. A most cunspic- 
uous illustration of this fact is the ‘‘ Post’s” grotesque 
representation of Florida, as actually having enrolled 
in schools 98 per cent. of all her people between the ages 
of six end twenty-one—a thing never known in any 
civilized land ; or the other comparison of Louisiana as 
ranking with the Northwest in percentage of school 


attendance. Nobody is to blame for this state of things, 
which will improve as the schools improve ; but no in- 
structed school-man would think of making such figures 
the basis of comparison between the educational life of 
the open country in Alabama and Maine. 

Even more vital to a fair estimate is this whole matter 
of the environment of school life in the States contrasted. 
My own native town, on the border between Massachu- 
setts and New Hampshire, once contained a population 
of a thousand, but now numbers only six hundred, and 
still has eight district schools, with an average attend- 
ance of not more than ten children ; taught, often, by 
educated young women living at home, through the 
months and on the wages that can be kept up by the 
people. In the winter it is often difficult to get the 
children into school. But the town itself is a school. Not 
an illiterate person lives in it; every house isa “‘ reading 
circle ;” in short, it is a place where, with no school, 
children would grow up tolerably educated and intell!- 
gent. Hundredsof New England towns, especially in the 
States named, are in a similar category. Yet these are 
old, famous educational States, with colleges, academies, 
and professional schools sti]! in the front rank of popular 
intelligence. 

Transport yourself, now, to the average schoolhouse 
in the low country of the South, where more than half 
the people are negroes, not onein twenty of whom has 
any habit of reading; living as these people do, their 
children tramping through winter mud or summer heat 
to a comfortless schoolhouse, often taught by such a 
teacher, in such a school, as such a people will support— 
no library within a hundred miles, the little three- 
months school representing the advance of civilization. 
Or look in upon a similar crowd for the poor white 
children. Traverse this whole Southern country, in all 
except its towns and more favored country districts, 
and see what the present school life must be 
to three-fourths the children of both races; its 
expense largely borne by the few white people who have 
property, but who are often unable to use these schools 
for their own children. Why, in such a region, the 
words ‘‘school,” ‘‘enrollment,” “daily attendance ”— 
the whole vocabulary of educational life—have another 
meaning, represent another state of affairs, from the 
same words tn New England or the Northwest ; Super- 
Intendent Luce’s ‘‘poor” down East teacher, in the 
State of Maine—which is flooding the Union with the 
best common-school teachers in America—being several 
grades above the local pedagogue presiding in the log 
house or negro church away down South. 

So, when, after the six busiest years of my life spent 
in seeing these things, I endeavor to tell the Northern 
people the real state of affairs, when I say that half has 
not been told, either concerning the heroism and devo- 
tion of the Southern school public, just emerging from the 
wreck of war—the vast majority of the people in a con- 
dition which, notwithstanding the ease of keeping alive, 
means simply what a New England farmer regards as 
poverty—in shouldering the mighty enterprise of estab- 
lishing the American system of common schools ; or, on 
the other hand, the piteous need of more than a dozen 
of these States for National aid to stem the tide of illit- 
eracy which, with intemperance, accounts for about all 
the pecullar disabilities of Southern life—I find myself 
published by the ‘‘ Post” as an educational humbug on 
the strength of columns of figures that, used fn its way, 
‘‘lie” In everycombination. One can easily find plenty 
of people in the South to make eloquent, even indig- 
nant, contradiction of the effirmation that not one-third 
of the children and youth of school age there are in any 
effective schoo]. Brt no man whose reputation as a school 
man {fs established, after adequate information of the 
whole country, speaking the truth {n soberness, will 
contradict this saying. 

But what relevancy bas this comparison to the question 
of National aid? If Minnesota, with her maganiticent 
school fund, ls not doing her full duty, the remedy is at 
home. Each of these Northern States Is rich ; each has a 
man of national reputation as school superintendent ; and 
in each the local embarrassments are rapidly being over- 
come, But when we speak of Florida, we remember 
that her entire valuation is only one-third the sum 
deposited by the people of Massachtsetts {in their savings 
banks, which could buy out Mississippi and Florida, 
with a handsome margin for setting up business. This 
is the radical element in the problem. Whatever may 
be sald, truly, of the growing prosperity of the whole 
South, or seem in the display of new Southern city 
wealth, at least a dozen of these States for all purposes 
of taxation are desperately poor. Of course their 
educational public will force on the people to gradual 
improvement. But it needs at least twice the amount 
of money now available, by any reasonable estimate of 
the capabilities of taxation, to plant atolerably effective 
school for six months {n the year In the country and 
elght months in the towns, with moderate arrangements 
for training teachers fit to instruct American children 
under fifteen. That money can only come through 
such @ measure as the Blair bill. And to me the most 


| discouraging fact in the educational situation is the 


persistent attempt of one section of the cultivated class 
in the North to arrest the people of the United States in 
their humane and patriotic impulse to come to the aid 
of the South in its heroic attempt to give the little 
children that elementary education which is the birth- 
right of every American child. 


THE LABOR PROBLEM. 
ARBITRATION, 


N a somewhat famous passage in Matthew—famous 

in ecclesiastical discussions because it has been 
erroneously regarded as law of church discipline— 
Christ tells his disciples how to settle disputes. If your 
neighbor has wronged you, he says, go to him a!one and 
see if you cannot settle the difficulty ; if that attempt 
fails, take one or two with you and see if with their ald 
it cannot be settled; if that still fails, appeal to the 
church and trust to their influence ; if the wrong-doer 
will not hear the church, then let him be to thee as a 
heathen mao and a publican—that is, have nothing 
more to do with him. If we translate this into the ver- 
nacular of the nineteenth century, and apply it to the 
settlement of a labor difficulty, it would be formulated 
somewhat as follows: if you think your employer is 
wronging you, is paying you inadequate wages, or 
demanding too many hours, or putting upon you need- 
less and vexatious rules, appoint a committee of candid 
and fair-minded men to wait on him and state in a 
straightforward manner your grievance. If he refuses to 
hear your committee, or hears but refuses to give the 
complaint any consideration, then bring the matter 
before two or three impartial citizens and ask them to 
investigate, to see what justice and equity require, and 
to act for you in presenting your claim to your employer. 
If he will not hear what they have to say, then appeal 
to the community, invoke the aid of an enlightened 
Christian public opinion. If heis deaf to that, then have 
nothing more to do with him; in other words—strike. 
This is Christ’s method of settling a labor difficulty 
Let us see how it would have worked, say, in the recent 
labor difficulties in the Southwest. 

Whether the men had any cause of complaint against the 
Miesourt Pacific and connecting railways I do not know, 
and the public does not know. The men insist that the 
Missouri Pacific had not kept its agreement with them, 
and give specifications. The railway officials insist 
that po complaints were made to them, that there were 
no grounds for any complaint, that the strike was in the 
nature of a boycott to compel the Texas Pacific, an en- 
tirely distinct road, to take back a discharged Knight of 
Labor. It is one of the Incidental evils of striking first 
and arbitrating afterwards that the public have no means 
of learning the facts, and therefore public opinion has 
no opportunity to make Itself felt, or even to crystallize 
into a definite and positive judgment. Let us first assume 
that the men had a good cause of complaint sgainst the 
Miassour!l Pacific. If they had followed Christ’s method 
the District Assembly would have appointed some cooi- 
headed men from their number to lay the complaint 
before the railroad officials. If the railroad had refused to 
psy any attention to this complaint, the Assembly would 
have taken the next step ; {t would havecalled in the ald 
ofsome impartial men, perhars of Mr Powderly, the head 
of the Order, perhaps of the Governor, through whoso 
arbitration the settlement of last year was made, or three 
merchants of standing in St. Louis. If they had a good 
cause of complaint, and could have convinced two or 
three disinterested men of that fact, there is not much 
doubt that the railroad officials would have taken Into 
very serious consideration complatats of a labor organ- 
ization representing elgbt to twelve thousand men, en 
forced by the impartial judgment of three citizens, who 
might reasonably be regarded as representatives of the 
entire community. Suppose, however, that the railroad 
officials bad been utterly wrong-headed, and had refused 
to pay any attention to the demand of its employees thus 
enforced. Still followiog Christ’s method, the men 
would have made their appeal to the community through 
public meetings and the press. They would have recited 
the facts, stated their complaint, shown wherein they 
had been unjustly treated, and asked the public to judge 
between them and thewrong-doer. If such a complaint 
had been calmly presented, indorsed by the judgment 
of three impartial citizens, or even by that of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the National Order, and coupled 
with evidence that the rallroad officials had refused to 
hear either the men themselves or the impartial citizens 
to whom they had submitted their case, is there any 
doubt what the voice of public opinion would have 
been ? Its voice would have been so clear as to be un- 
mistakable, and so forceful as to be irresistible. But if 
it had been disregarded, and then the men had struck, 
there is no possible question how the strike would have 
resulted. A railroad corporation is a very great power ; 
but it is not so great a power that it can defy its laborers 
backed by a just cause and a united public sentiment. 
If we assume, on the otber hand, that the laborers 
had no just cause of complaint, they would have discov- 


ered the fact when they attempted to formulate their 
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grievance ; or it would have been disclose to them when 
they appealed to impartial men to act « - ‘heir behalf in 

presenting it. In either case this ruiu us strike would 
have been avoided. 

Christ’s method for the adjustment of a labor trouble, 
then, is conciliation, arbitration, public opinion, with a 
strike as a last resort, if all else fails. The pagan method 
wuxactly reverses this order ; it is first a strike, then an 
appeal to public opinion, then a demand for arbitration, 
and finally, if all else has failed, a conference between 
the laborers and the employers respecting the grievance ; 
for to this end the Missouri strike hasc me at last. I 
do not think it requires much deliberation to determine 
which is the better method. 

The difficulties between laborers and capitalists can- 
not be left to be settled on the notion that an employer 
may offer what wages and conditions he will, and the 
workingman can take the place or leave it alone as he 
may prefer. Says Professor W. Stanley Jevons: ' 

“Domestic servants arrange their terms of hiring in per- 
fect independence ; there are no strikes and no lockouts. 
If an employer offers too low terms, servants are not to be 
had. There is the freest competition among good servants 
for good places, and among good employers for good serv- 
ants. The general result is quite satisfactory. The exist- 
ence, however, of combinations in the labor market alters 
the nature of the bargains altogether. There is no longer 
competition among men and among employers, but we 
have a uniform body of men demanding a certain rate of 
wages, and a body of employers offering another. The 
aws of supply and demand do not apply to such a case. 

. It would appear, then, that, even on grounds of pure 
economic theory, there are reasons why a conciliator might 
reasonably be calied in to resolve an industrial deadlock. 
Far more expedient still must this course appear when we 
remember that in trade disputes the economic question is 
often the smallest part of the matter. . . . Pecuniary losses 
are of little account to those who are prepared to endure 
starvation rather than submit to what they esteem ‘ injus- 
tice.’ It is obvious, then, that a trade dispute, especially 
when it has reached the acute phase of a strike, has little 
or nothing to do with economics. It is not a question of 
science, and there is no theoretic reason why conciliators 
should not be called in if experience shows that they are 
usually able to compose matters.”’ 

And experience does show this. Courts of concilia. 
tion were established in France under Napoleon ; be 
tween 30,000 and 45,000 cases of dispute are annually 
brought before these courts ; and ninety per cent. of 
them are amicably settled, elther by the arbitrament of 
the court or by voluntary adjustment of the parties 
before a final arbitrament is reached. Each court con 
sists of an equal number of employers and workingmen. 
The dispute is submitted only by the voluntary agree- 
ment of both parties, but when they have submitted, 
the decision is equally binding upon both. Though a 
code of precedents has grown up which has somewhat 
the effect of a system of laws, the courts are for friendly 
arbitration, not for legal determination, and the parties 
must appear in person, without the intervention of a 
lawyer. Iv England, as early as the beginning of this 
century, justices of the peace were vested with certain 
powers for the deciding of wage-disputes. But these 
powers seem to be relics of an age when Government 
undertook to determine rates of wages, and often prices 
of food, and have proved of little or no value in adjust- 
ment of modern questions. Voluntary arbitration in 
England dates from 1860, when Mr. A. J. Mundella, 
partner in one of the largest hosiery firms in England, 
proposed to his workmen to constitute a Board of Arbi- 
tration for the settlement of all labor difficulties in that 
trade. Since that time no strikes have occurred : levies 
to support them are consequently unknown ; and one 
shilling a year from each member pays all the trade- 
union expenses. ‘‘I have inspected,” says Mr. Mundel- 
la, *‘ the balance-sheet of a trades-union of ten thousand 
three hundred men, and I found the expenditures for 
thirteen months to amount to less than one hundred 
pounds.” Other Boards have ‘been since organized on 
similar principles. Experience has at once proved the 


wisdom of arbitration and determined the best methods | 
of executing it. Wherever it has been adopted strikes |. 


have come to an end. Mr. Jevons says that much Jess 
success has attended arbitration in mining and metallurgy 
than in hosiery and pottery, where a higher class of 
workmen are employed : yet Mr. Weeks reports that in 
the iron district in the North of England forty disputes 
have been submitted to the Board of Arbitration between 
1869 and 1874, and that iteawards in fixing wages ‘‘ have 
been freely and honestly accepted, without asingle / epu- 
diation ; and this has been uniform both in the decrease 
and the increase of wages.” And this Board covers a 
district which contains more puddling furnaces than all 
Pennsylvania, and half as many as the entire United 
States. In the light of this experience, it may safely be 
said that the method for settling a dispute which Christ 
inculeated eighteen centuries ago has stood the test, and 
can no longer be contemned as impracticable, or doubted 
as even experimental. 

Without going more at length into the history of the 
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various forms of arbitration,’ I may sum up in a para- 
graph the lessons which that history teaches, and give 
them a practical application to our own time. Concilia- 
tion should always precede arbitration, and arbitration 
a strike. If they are taken in this order, there are nine 
chances to one that there will be no strike. Boards of 
Arbitration should be permanent, not created after a 
dispute has arisen, and when prejudices and passions are 
excited. Laborers and capitalists should be equally 
represented in the Board. The proceedings before it 
should be those of a friendly conference, not of a hostile 
litigation. Professional counsel should not be permitted 
to turn the Board of Arbitration into a legal tribuna]. The 
umpire should be, if possible, a disinterested party. The 
Board should have lega) recognition and existence, and 
power to summon and examine witnesses, but it is doubt- 
ful whether legal power to enforce its decrees is of any 
practical advantage. The success in the past has attended 
voluntary arbitration. There is provision in the laws of 
England for compulsory arbitration ; but it is practically 
a dead letter. The reason for this is plain : labor troubles 
generally relate to future wages. But, while a court can 
compel a corporation to pay a predetermined wage, and 
enforce the payment by an execution, it cannot compel 
the laborer to work for unsatisfactory wages ; this would 
be to establish a form of slavery; and a tribunal with 
power to enforce its decrees only against one party to the 
controversy is evidently a very one-sided tribunal, 
Justice and public opinion have been all the means of en- 
forcement Boards of Arbitration have needed in the past. 

I beg leave, then, to submit to our wise men in Wash- 
ington a very simple law. It could do no harm; it 
might do good ; and if it did, it would be a National 
example for the States to follow. This law should create 
a Board of Arbitration, or confer its powers on a Board 
of Railroad Commissioners. There should be the 
powers of an investigating committee—pno more, no 
less ; and the Board should have the right to act on 
complaint of any citizen or on its own motion. If such 
a Board had existed last March, it would have gone to 
St. Louis, it would have compelled Mr. Hoxie on the 
one side, and Mr. Irons on the other, to come before it ; 
it would have possessed authority to compel attendance 
of witnesses and production of papers; it would have 
learned what grievance, if any, the men had against the 
railroad, and what responsibility, if any, the Knights 
of Labor had for the mobs; and it would have pub- 
lished its report. If it had condemned the railroad for 
injustice, the corporation would have been compelled 
to do justice or hazard its franchise ; if it condemned 
the strikers as without a grievance, they would have 
been practically compelled to go to work or allow their 
places to be taken by others; the public would have 
known who was responsible for the obstruction to com- 
merce, and no power in America can long resist public 
conscience and public interest combined. But if such 
a Board had existed, the workingmen would have had a 
tribunal to whom they could have preferred their com- 
plaint ; they would not have been left to choose between 
a real or imaginary injustice and a strike, and their leaders 
could not have led them into a strike alike damaging to 
them, to the railroad, and to the public. Such a Board 
would be a protection to the community from causeless 
strife ; to the corporation from strikes produced by mis- 
understanding and misrepresentation ; to the working- 
men from the oppression of soulless corporations on the 
one hand, and the danger of conscienceless leaders on 
the other. 

If it is true, as reported, that Boards of Arbitration 
have settled ninety per cent. of labor difficulties in 
France and England, we are certainly a quarter of a 
century behind the times in progressive Americs. 

L. A. 


MY STUDY FIRE. 
XIL. 
A PRIMEVAL MOOD. 


HE early spring days come freighted with strange, 
vague longings; there is in them scme subtle 
breath of the unconfined, universal life-spirit, which 
fills us with a momentary antagonism to all our habits, 
customs, and occupations, and inspires us with a desire 
to be free of all obligations, duties, and responsibilities. 
The primitive lawlessness in our blood seems to atir 
dimly with the first movements of life under the sod and 
within the silence of the woods. Some long forgotten 
existence, antedating all our institutions and the very 
beginnings of society, is dimly reflected in the depths of 
consciousness, and makes us restless with desire to re- 
possess ourselves of a lost knowledge, to recover a whole 
epoch of primitive experience faded to the vaguest of 
shadows in the memory. 

I am not sure that Rosalind will enter into this mood, 
or that, if she should, she would think it profitable or 
healthful. I keep it to myself, therefore ; feeling quite 
safe, within the circle of light which falls from the 


1 The reader who desires to do this will find the material in 
“ Regan on Arbitration between Capital_and Labor,’’ and in the 
authorities therein cited 


shaded lamp about her, from all heathenish and uncly. 
lized impulses. Indeed, I think it would be better if 
w* could feel, amid our intense activities to-day, a little 
more of the pulse of the free and trustful life which licg 
like a forgotten page at the beginning of the great yo). 
ume of human history. Progress and civilization are 
normal, healthful, inevitable; it takes very little 
knowledge and thought to detect the fundamental error 
in Rousseau’s theories of the natural state of man, or in 
the occasional play of intellectual willfulness which 
declares for barbarism as more normal and noble than 
civilization. Nevertheless, there are certain things 
which men are likely to lose in the swift movement of 
modern life which have always been among their best 
possessions. Freshness of perception, a sensitive men- 
tal retina, openness to the unobtrusive but wonderfully 
significant procession of star and flower and storm. 
cloud—these are among the precious things which men 
have largely lost by the way. The intense retrospec. 
tion of modern life has given us a marvelously rich 
literature of subjective observation and meditation ; but 
we are in danger of missing the freshness, the joy, the 
poetic impressiveness of the world that lies within the 
empire of the senses. This thought was in Words. 
worth’s mind when he wrote that profound and moving 
sonnet : 
** The world is teo much with us ; late and soon, 
Getting and spending, we lay waste our powers: 
Little we see in Nature that is ours ; 
We have given our hearts away, a sordid boon ! 
This sea that bares her bosom to the moon ; 
The winds that will be howling at all hours 
And are up-gather’d now like sleeping flowers— 
For this, for everything, we are out of tune; 
It moves us not. Great God! I’d rather be 
A pagan suckled in a creed outworn, 
8o might I, standing on this pleasan’ lea, 
Have glimpses that would make me less forlorn, 
Have sight of Proteus coming from the sea, 
Or hear old Triton blow his wreathéd horn.”’ 

The note of revolt in these striking lines is not un- 
familiar to men and women in whom the poetic mood 
survives and at times asserts itself with the momentary 
tyranny of a king who has forgotten that he is dethroned. 
In every healthful nature there must be an outlet into 
the ancient life of fresh impressions, of senses still un. 
subdued to the work of the calculating intellect, of 
impulses still vigorous with unspent vitality. It is to 
satisfy this craving that some men find themselves 
drawn irresistibly at times to the Odyssey, with its free, 
fresh life of movement and action; it is because the 
great race legends of the Scandinavian, the German, and 
the Celt have this breath of the morning upon them that 
they take possession of the imagination and stir such 
vague but passionate responses within us. It is to 
satisfy this craving, ne doubt, that a young poet now 
and then gives rein to his imagination and celebrates 
his freedom in verse better suited to Bacchic and other 
lost pagan moods than to modern ears; and, recalling 
the exuberant vitality of such a youth as Goethe's 
before it had learned that obedience is the only road to 
freedom, we are not surprised to hear him say to Merck 
in the early Weimar days: ‘‘ We are somewhat mad 
here, and play the devil's own game.” 

While I had been letting my thoughts run in this 
riotous fashion Rosalin'' had been intently reading 
Maurice de Guérin. Suddenly she looked up from 
the book and read aloud some striking sentences from 
that exquisite piece of poetic interpretation, the ‘‘ Cen- 
taur.” The old Centaur is telling the story of his 
wonderful early lifs, with its seclusion, its unfettered 
freedom, its kinship with nature, its nearness to the gods. 
There is in the story a deep sincerity, a simplicity, 4 
strange familiarity with the secrets and mysteries of na- 
ture, which never cease to touch me asa kind of new 
power in literature. The Centaur describes his wild, far 
wanderings through the deep valleys and along the 
mountain summits until the evening shadows began to 
fill the recesses of the remoter hills. ‘‘ But when Night, 
filled with the charm of the gods, overtook me on the 
slopes of the mountain, she guided me to the mouth of 
the caverns, and there tranquilized me as she tranquilizes 
the billows of the sea. Stretched across the threshold 
of my retreat, my flanks hidden within the cave, and 
my head under the open sky, I watched the spectacle of 
the dark. The sea gods, it issaid, quit during the hours 
of darkness their palaces under the deep ; they seat 
themselves on the promontories, and their eyes wander 
over the expanse of the waves. Even so | kept watch, 
having at my feet an expanse of life like the hushed sea. 
My regards had free range, and traveled to the most 
distant points. Like sea beaches which never lose their 
wetness, the line of mountains to the west retained the 
imprint of gieams not perfectly wiped out by the 
shadows. In that quarter still survived, in pale clear 
ness, mountain summits naked and pure. There | 
beheld at one time the god Pan descend, ever 
solitary ; at another, the choir of the mystic divinities ; 
or [saw some mountain nymph charm-struck by the 
night.. Sometimes the eagies of . Mount Olympus 
traversed the upper sky, and were lost to view among 
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the far-off constellations, or in the shade of the dream- 
ing forests.” 

I cannot describe the eloquence of these words as 
Rosalind read them, with rising color and deepening 
tone; the eloquence of the imagination narrating the 
past, and making {ts most wondrous forms live again. 
The secret of the Centaur perished with him, but not the 
charm of his life. The wild, free range of being, with 
visions of descending deities and spell-bound nymphs ; 
the fellowship with mighty forces that sclence has never 
tamed; the sway of impulses that rise out of the vast 
uncenscious life of nature—these still penetrate at times 
our habits and occupations, and find our hearts fresh 
and responsive. It is then that we draw away from men 
for aseason, and become one of those of whom the same 
wise Centaur said that they had “ picked up on the 
waters or in the woods, and carried to their lips, some 
pleces of the reed pipe thrown away by the god Pan. 
From that hour these mortals, having caught from their 
relics of the god a passion for wild life, or perhaps smit- 
ten with some secret madness, enter into the wilderness, 
plunge among the forests, follow the course of the 
streams, bury themselves in the heart of the mountains, 
restless, and haunted by arn unknown purpose.” 


THE YOUNG FOLKS’ EXHIBITION. 


By CHARLES LEDYARD NORTON. 


AST week there was held in Cosmopolitan Hall of 
this city an exhibition which, it is believed, is 
pioneer of similar annual shows for all time to come— 
namely, ‘‘ The Children’s Industrial Exhibition,” under 
the auspices of the recently organized ‘‘ Industrial Edu- 
cation Association of New York.” 

Two years ago this Association came into existence, 
end has since that time been feeling its way prudently 
toward an influential position. Its managers have placed 
themselves in communication with the various trade 
instructors throughout the country, seeking to stimulate 
local interest in the various industrial branches whose 
importance has long been recognized by the public 
schools of other cities. It is well-nigh incredible that 
the foremost city in the land, with all its wealth, enter- 
prise, and culture, should be so apathetic as it is in this 
matter of industrial training ; and yet who that looks at 
the recent history of our city government will wonder 
at any Official failure to recognize merit in anything not 
directly connected with spoils ! 

The College of the City of New York—such being the 
awkward and misleading designation into which the old 
“ Free Academy ” deterlorated—is the only one of the 
public schools that has taken the initial steps, and that 


only recently. From its workshops seventy-two articles 


are sent. These are creditable enough in themselves, 
but as representing the work of New York’s public 
schools, and as compared with the public school exhibits 
of other cities, they are ridiculously few in number. 
From Cleveland, for instance, there are 324 entries, from 
New Haven 374, while from Philadelphia, Boston, 
Chicago, St. Louis, Cincinnati, and scores of smaller 
cities and villages, there are contributions creditable alike 
in quantity and quality. These are not numbered con- 
secutively in the catalogue, and for that reason their 
comparative extent cannot here be indicated. Before 
leaving the New York Commissioners of Education to 
their reflections, however, we must say that private fore- 
sight has to some extent made good official indifference, 
and from some forty institutions and numerous {ndivid- 
uals there come contributions which swell New York’s 
tribute to a not altogether despicable figure. Among 
these are the trade schools, which send higbly creditable 
specimens of joiner-work, plumbing, wood-carving, 
fresco-painting, stone-cutting, and the like, the Shelter- 
ing Arms, the Childron’s Ald Society, the Catholic 
Protectory, the Hebrew Technical Institute, the Orphan 
Asylum, and a score of schools connected with churches 
of various denominations and sundry independent indus- 
trial establishments and societies, 

Enough, however, of thisenumeration. Let us turn to 
the exhibition, which was held in the fine hall at Broad- 
way and Forty-first Street, whose ample floor is set with 
tables and cases covered with the work of youthful fin- 
gers, from as far West as California and as far East as 
Germany—which has been called upon for specimens of 
the marvelous needlework for which her daughters are 
famous, ‘‘ Cosmopolitan” the hall is somewhat grandilo- 
quently named, and if its contents last week were not 
cosmopolitan in character, the fault lay not with the 
exhibitors, 

When lists of entries were called for, New Haven 
appears to have been first ready with her ‘“‘copy ” for the 
printer, and she has, therefore, the place of honor in the 
catalogue. Her public schools comprise such good old 
local names as Hillhouse, Davenport, Skinner, Dwight, 
and Daggett, and on her tables were specimens of joiner- 
work, drawing, needlework, furniture, and, in short, 
nearly all the industrial branches. We note espe- 
Clally the excellence of the joining, most of which 
done in oak, which, as every carpenter knows, does 

itself kindly to mortise and tenon, dovetall 
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and miter. Yet here are samples of all these difficult 
joints done in oak, and perfectly fitted, by boys of six- 
teen years and under. We note especially a complete 
house frame. Whillle Stevens, age fifteen, will probably 
never build a house that will fall in pleces with its own 
weight. Among the samples of household work is a 
shoe-blacking box, made by Fred Berggulst, age thir- 
teen, which is deserving of special mention for its work- 
maniike finish ; and in the same group are easels, porta 
ble steps, tables, and the like, all doweled and put 
together in the most admirable manner. 

Chicago and Worcester rather carry off the palm for 
drawings. The first-named city has a long screen cov- 
ered with drawings made by children from six to sixteen 
years of age, and these are arranged according to the 
juniority of the artists; some of them are very crude 
and amusing, and others finished with great care and 
elaboration. Certain drawings from memory, of loco- 
motives, show a remarkable degree of mechanical 
knowledge. The Worcester high school is admirably 
classified in three departments, and shows great care and 
industry throughout. 

The Chautauqua Town and Country Club, under the 
superintendence of Mr. Charles Barnard, who has had 
the management of the whole exhibition, shows a num- 
ber of individual exhibits drawn from all over the land. 
Moat of these are self-taught, and, considering the lack 
of technical instruction, are very creditable. This Club 
now numbers six hundred and ninety members, and 
promises to become one of the most popular outgrowths 
of the Chautauqua idea. Some remarkable specimens 
of work have been obtained from the famous school of 
sewing of Cassel, Germany. These include marvelous 
patchwork and darning. There sre pleces of gingham 
and toweling mended with such wonderful accuracy 
toat the closest examination barely reveals the places 
where the mending begins and the original material ends. 

Youthful inventors, too, have their place. On one of 
the tables is a patented clothes-line pulley, doubtless 
devised by some boy who has studied the ordinary 
arrangement of the myriad lines that run from the win- 
dows of New York tenements. He modestly offers to 
sell his invention for $500, and we hope he may get It. 
On another table, that of the New York Amateur Tech- 
nical Union, are elevators, a beautifully finished work- 
ing model of a stone-cutting machine, and a horribly 
suggestive and sanguinary model of the guillotine. 
Around this there is ever a horrified group of feminine 
experimenters, who deiight in raising the deadly knife 
and watching its sudden descent into the very shocking 
groove. 

Time and space fail for the enumeration of a tithe of 
the ingenious and skillful work seen on every hand, and 
Mr. Barnard deserves great credit for the success to 
which, under many discouragements, he has carried 
this first experiment in the way of an exhibit of juvenile 
industry. If, as will no doubt be the case, this exhibi- 
tion is but the first of a long series of similar fairs, it 
cannot be long before the public schools of New York 
will send a representation of their work that will no 
longer leave them out of the race, as they are at present. 


A GREAT ICELANDIC BARD. 


By Hsatmar H. Boyvesen. 


IN TWO PARTS.—II. 

N Egil’s old age a great calamity befell him : two of 

his sons died within a short time of each other—Béd- 
var, the younger, who was his father’s favorite, having 
been drowned in the ocean. After a long search in the 
icy water, the old man found the body of his dearest 
son. He climbed into the saddle with the body in 
his arms, and, placing it across his knees, sat star. 
ing rigidly into the sunken eyes and the stiffened 
features. He rode straight to his father Skallagrim’s 
cairn (or tumulus), which he opened, and bore him- 
self the dead son into the sepulchral chamber. When 
he came home, he looked so terrible that no one 
dared to speak to him. He crawled into a sleeping 
alcove in the wall, locked it, and refused to eat, or to 
answer any one who approached him. Thus he lay 
for several days, until his wife, Asgard, in her distress, 
sent for their married daughter, Thorgerd, of whom 
Egil had always been fond, and the two women 
planned together a stratagem which proved successful. 
The mother, standing close to Egil’s locked alcove, 
asked her daughter in a loud voice if she had had any 
supper, to which she responded with much emotion that 
she had not, and tbat she did not mean to eat again 
until she was in Valhalla, as she did not wish to sur- 
vive her father and brother. She then knocked at her 
father’s alcove and begged him to open, as she wished 
to accompany him on his jong journey. He was touched, 
and opened the door. She lay down on s bed next to 
his, and for a long time there was silence. At last Egil 
noticed that she seemed to be eating something, and he | 
asked her sternly what it was. She said she was only } 
chewing sugar-tang (a kind of seaweed) because she had } 
heard that that would hasten death. He begaed her for 
some, and she willingly gave him, But hardly had he 


commenced to chew when a ravenous thirst attacked 


him, and he begged her to get him some water. She 
called to her mother, who passed a large horn into the 
dark room, Egil put it to his lips, and drank eagerly, 
and when he had nearly finished it, Thorgerd ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ Now we are in sooth deceived, father, for 
this is milk.” Egil was so wroth that he bit a large 
plece out of the horn and flung it against the wall. 
“ And what shall we now do ?” asked Thorgerd ; “our 
plan is rulmed. Ought we not rather to prolong our 
lives, father, at least until you have made a dripa on 
Bédvar to preserve his memory, and cut it into a staff.” 
Egil replied that he was in no condition to compose 
poems, but that still he would make the effort. They 
now both arose and strengthened themselves with food 
and drink. Egil began the composition of the Sunar- 
torek, the Son’s Loss, a poem which, as a revelation of 
the innermost thought of Scandinavian paganism, is 
unique and unrivaled. It mirrors with marvelous 
fidelity the frame of mind in which the old man began 
the heavy task of celebrating the memory of his son, 
and it shows, too, how, gradually, as the grief gains 
a voice, its sharpest pang is dulled. I will translate a 
fow verses, The opening verse expresses the difficulty 
which the Scald experiences in finding words in his sor- 
rowful frame of mind : 

Mute meseemeth, 

My tongue in my mouth, 

Heavy to move 

The airy weight of sound. 

Song’s rich treasure 

From me is hidden, 

Hard to allure 

From the caverns of thought, 


Now my race 

To the sod is stooping, 
As in the forest 

The stricken tree. 

The man is not 

Whose sons lie lifeless, 
Who their stiffened limbs 
From the couch hath carried. 
Could I my wrong 

With my sword avenge, 
The god of the waters 
His joy should forget. 
Could I, oh, could I 
With the ocean wrestle, 
My sword then should feel 
The treacherous Ran.? 
For the grim ocean 

Hath stolen my treasure ; 
Heavy the thought 

Of him who is lost, 

Even though my son, 
The shield of my age, 
Rose from the earth 

To the dwellings of joy. 


Fall well I know 

That my son would have grown 
A hard-hearted hero, 
Hardy and brave, 

If the stalwart stripling 
Had mé hood reached ; 
But the %a of battles 
Swiftly Wp-tore him. 

But to his father’s 
Behest he hearkened, 
Heediess of all 

The world beside ; 

He alone kept me 

Here on the earth ; 

He was the prop 

Of my waning strength. 

Splendid in their grim defiance are the threats of the 
following verses against Odin, who, he says, has broken 
faith with him. It is but a proud and untamable soul, 
and not a thrall, who can thus address his god : 

Friendly my footing 

With the lord of spears ; 
Firmly I fixed 

My faith in his friendship ; 
Until the charioteer, 
Victory’s arbiter, 

Foully his faith 

Broke with his friend. 


Henceforth, he says, he will no more joyously offer 
‘sacrifices to Odin, even though, he adds in his conclud- 
ing verses, he owes to him one consolation in the midst 
of his bitter grief. It is from Odin that he has received 
the gift of song, without which he could not now have 
the strength to bear his fate ; but with it he will serenely 
await the coming even of Hela, the goddess of death, to 
whom belong the souls of those who do not die in bat- 
tle, With this reconciling thought the poem ends. It 
needs, indeed, no comment, but I cannot refrain from 
calling attention to the superbly defiant spirit which 
it breathes, which is as far as possible removed from 
} what we call Christian resignation. Tremendous in 
{ts force. is his wish that he might wrestle with the 
ocean, and raise his sword against Ran, the treacherous 
| goddess of the sea, This was with him no mere poet- 


’ Ran Is the goddess of the ocean, 
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ical hyperbole, but a literal desire, a wild outburst of 
gtief and indignation at his own powerlessness to get 
even with the dread deities, who, as he conceived, had 
wronged him by depriving him of his beloved son. 
Several other remarkable poems are preserved in Egil's 
Saga, among which is a long one in honor of the poet's 
friend Arinbjérn. After the death of his two younger 
sons, kowever, Egil was no more the same man as he 
had been. Man, it seems, must have something upon 
which the fund of affection which accumulates within 
him can expend itself, and the old Scald devoted his last 
days to brooding over his treasures of silver and gold. 
His hearing and his sight gradually fatled him, and he 
spent his days in counting his money, of which he had 
two large chests in his room. He could not endure his 
only surviving son Thorstein, because he seemed to him 
too gentle and peaceful. When he was past ninety years 
of age, and felt the end approaching, he yearned to see 
once more, with the last gleam of his falling sight, a real 
fight, and to that end he determined to mount the Hill 
of Laws at the Althing, and scatter his money broad- 
cast among the multitude. If he knew his countrymen 
aright, there would soon be an end to the peace under 
such circumstances ; and he hoped to provoke a general 
promiscuous battle. His son-in-law, however, got wind 
of this plan, and succeeded in preventing its execution. 
Nevertheless, when his son and sen-In-law had started 
for the Althing, Egil called two thralls and bade them 
saddle one of the horses, as he wished to ride to the 
baths. When everybody had gone to bed, he groped his 
way down, loaded his money on the horse’s back, and 


started out into the night, followed at a distance by the | p 


two thralls. The next morning the blind old man was 
seen straying with a bewildered air over the fields, leading 
his horse by the bridle. But the money and the thralls 
were never seen nor heard of from that day. The fol- 
lowing autumn the old poet died. The year of his death 
is not definitely known, but seems to have been between 
990 and 995 a.p. From his son Thorstein descended a 
great family, which has left a remarkable monument 
behind it in the famous saga of Gunlaug, the Serpent- 
Tongue. This saga, which has been translated into Eng- 
lish by Elrikr Magnusson and William Morris, is a most 
beautiful and pathetic love story. It is, indeed, pre 
vented only by its brevity from being one of the sub- 
limest stories of all ages and literatures. 


THE NEW MAN AT ROSSMERE.’ 
By JEANNETTE H. WALWORTH. 
XXV.. 
RETROSPECTION. 

HE got up and walked over to where Agnes was 
still sleeping heavily. She bent over and touched 
her upon the forehead. She would not have been sorry 
if the touch had awakened her, which it did not do. 
She moved away, with a restless activity urging her to 
action of some sort, if it were only circulating round 
about the room. She bestowed an absent-minded but 
minute examination upon the geveral commonplace 
chromos with which Squire Thog . had gratified hisown 
crude art instincts and disfigured his walls. She tip- 
toed to obiain a nearer view of a framed photograph of 
some Confederate general whose individuality was lost 
in the blurry picture. Her zeal for information brought 
disaster to a standing work-basket that belonged to Mrs. 
Thorn, against which she inadvertently leaned. It was 
one of those top-heavy, spidery legged things whose 
norma! condition seems to be toppling, and which seem 
purposely invented as trials to one’s patience and testa 

of one’s dexterity. 

The basket toppled promptly, and the contents rolled 
in every direction, a promiscuous heap of spools, 
thimbles, scissors, cushions, and all the et ceteras of a 
lady’s work-basket. ‘Sula gave one startled glance 
toward the sleeping woman.. Agnes was unconscious 
of the noisy catastrophe. ‘Sula righted the basket on its 
untrustworthy legs, and knelt down to replace the con- 
tents. Her task was purely mechanical until she laid 
hold upon a soft silken and morocco object which 
seemed to arouse her instantaneously to a high pitch of 
interest and excitement. Heretofore she had been 
arranging Mrs. Thorn’s belongings quite methodically, 
but now, holding the object that had so excited her in a 
tight grasp, as if fearful it might elude her, ene threw 
the remaining articles into the basket pel] mell, and, 
going back to the chair by the fire, she dropped rather 
than seated herself in it. ) 

Only a little faded “ housewife”! A trifle, composed 
of silk and morocco ; faded, dingy, worn, and value- 
jess intrinsically : but to her who held it a revelation, a 
slient message from out the past, a voice from her dead,’ 
the missing link in her chain of evidence. 

She turned it over and over in ber hand, sorely tempted 
to untle the faded green ribbon that kept the creased 
folds in place. She wanted to examine the interior, 
although nothing could add to the surefess of her con- 


had made for her husband, Henry Stanhope, when tear- 
fully equipping him for departure with the first troops 
that had left the country for the seat of war in Virginia. 
She could tell with her eyes closed how that little 
** soldier’s companion,” as they were grandiloquently 
called, looked inside. It was lined throughout with a 
plece of the plaid silk that her ‘‘ second day dress” was 
made of when she was married. The pockets were all 
of plain green silk, and on the three white flannel folds 
for needles, notched all around about, the initials 
‘“‘H. 8S” were worked in red crewel. She turned it 
over and over in her hands, impatient to make assurance 
doubly sure. She must satisfy herself on this point. 
Agnes would forgive her. She could explain it all to 
her. With trembling fingers she loosened the bow-knct 
of faded ribbon and opened the housewife. The initials 
“H. §.” stared her in the face, giving confirmation 
strong a8 Holy Writ of her expectations. She instantly 
retied the strings, and sat there with her hands tightly 
folded about the coiled morocco. 

How did it come into Mrs. Thorn’s possession ? and 
what light might she not be able to throw on the 
mystery that had enveloped her husband’s fate for six 
years? 

Memory reverted to the day when she had clung about 
his neck, loth to see him go, but not daring to bid 
him stay. Only three or four letters had ever ¢ome back 
to her. Then silence; a dead, unbroken silence, that 
had lasted now for six years. That Henry Stanhope wa; 
dead she believed in common with all her friends; but 
so far, the belief remained unsustained by one iota of 
roof. 

A mightier, deeper love had come into her life than 
the girlish affection she had bestowed on her young 
husband, and it seemed no treason to Harry’s memory 
that she should recognize what was good and noble in 
Stirling Denny. She had been a new-made bride when 
Harry went away from her, sto dashing and gay that 
even the sadness of parting with his month-old wife 
could not quite dampen his exuberant spirits. Of 
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and Jim Doakes’s tall form stood framed in the opening. 
He glanced at the two quiet figures, and then stoog 
irresolute. 

“‘ITam awake, Jim. What is it ?” his mistress asked, 
rising to a sitting posture and turning her wan face to. 
ward him. 

“Well, ’um, I ‘lowed—I ‘lowed,” said J im, twirling 
his ragged felt hat in nervous uncertainty, ‘‘ to find de 
Medger here. I ‘lowed t’ row him back t’ de Villidge 
ef you wuz ready to go over, Miss Aggy.” 

Agnes knew this was Jim’s way of calling her atten. 
tion to the necessity of her going. She got up and 
walked over to Sula, looking down upon her with be. 
seeching eyes as she asked : 

“Must I go? Would you go if you werel? Cap 
I do any good by going? Decide for me—I do not 
seem to be able to think.” 

‘Sula put her hand on the one Agnes had lald upon 
her shoulder. It still felt hot and dry with fever, 

“‘I do net see why you should go in your present 
state. Major Denny wished to leave the decision ep. 
tirely with you ; but he—” 

“Where ishe? Not gone!” Agnes glanced around 
in surprise. 

‘Yes; he seemed to—I believe he decided very sud. 
denly that he must return to the Village. I suppose he 
thought I would be all the company you would need.” 

There was a flush on ’Sula’s face and a hesitancy {n 
constructing her sentences that betrayed her. Mrs 
Thorn impulsively put her hand ander her friend’s chin, 
and looked searchingly into the eyes too honest to aid 
and abet the duplicity of the tongue. 

“Surely you have not been so cruel! 
not—” 

“* Jim,” said Mrs. Stanhope, in a louder, firmer volce, 
‘“‘T think you had best return to the Village alone, and 
tell Major Denny I think Mrs. Thorn is not well enough 
to leave home.” 

Will not written message be kinder?” Agnes 
asked, coaxingly. ‘‘If Mr. Thorn wants me—I—yil] 


You have 


course he was dead, but until she could say, “I know | go. 


it,” nothing should ever tempt her to marry again. 

Perhaps that sleeping woman could solve the doubt 
of years! Perhaps when Agnes awoke she might have 
that to tell her which would give her the blessed privi- 
lege of unsaying the seemingly heartless words that had 
sent Stirling Denny away from her, only a few moments 
ago, in wordless resentment. 

She smiled as she tried to fancy hereelf maneuvering 
for an opportunity to tell him that it might be more 
instead of less. ‘‘ He will ask me once more,” she said, 
secure in her woman’s prerogatives. ‘‘Men always do 
when they are in earnest.” 

Then memory suddenly flung back a veil, and she 
seemed to see, in an attitude of devotion before her, the 
bright-faced, brave-hearted soldier husband, who, as 
Mr. Southmead had once jestingly put it, ‘‘ had courted 
"Sula at every important epoch of his life—when he 
went to college, when he graduated, when he came of 
age, when he took possession of his property, and, 
finally, when enlisting for the war.” Pity had finally 
triumphed, and Ursula had said “‘ yes” where she had 
so often said *‘ no,” overcome by a tumult of emotions, 
of which, perhaps, love was least. 

**Poor Harry!” she said, almost in the old pity- 
ing fashion in which she had said “‘ yes” to his final 
atking, shrinking from wounding the heart that was 
about to be offered a free-will offering to his country. 
Ske smoothed the creases in the morocco case with a 
caressing touch. ‘‘My poor Harry! After all, I was not 
worth such patient wooing! And yet—I think—I made 
him happy! He said I did, my poor boy !” 

The morning was well on the wane before Agnes 
stirred, opened her eyes, and fastened them in a stare of 
momentary surprise upon the quiet figure sitting in the 
Squire's big chair by the fire. She lay with wide-open 
eyes, not caring to speak, enjoying (if the word enjoy- 
ment could be applied to any sensation she was capable 
of feeling) the restful, soothing knowledge that a woman 
was near her—and that woman was her friend. 

The carefully subdued light in the room, the fire 
burning brightly on a clean-swept hearth, the Sabbath- 
like stillness of the house, ’Sula’s graceful form lending 
a touch of refinement to the room that was never visible 
to Agnes’s eyes, all combined to allay the almost hys- 
terical agitation she had been laboring under since the 
moment when Jim Doakes had told her in his own 
clumsy fashion of the tragedy at the Village. The 
night just gone, with its gloom, its harrowing grief, its 
weird hours spent in old Lottie’s cabin, seemed as unreal 
to her, as she lay there following the graceful contour of 
‘Bula’s profile, as a hideous dream. She wished this 
blessed calm might last forever! She was in no haste 
tw shorten it by one word or so much as the move- 
ment of an eyelid. 

And Ursula seemed under a like spell. Unconscious 
that the Squire’s wife was watching her motionless 
‘form in a dreamy reverie, she had wandered in mind 
(g0 far from: the scene of her bodily presence'as to start 
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with uncontrollable nervousness when the door opened 


** Perhaps {t would be best. You will write it ?” 

“No, you! Ah, friend! let me feel for one little 
day the blessed sense of unresponsibility that has made 
this morning so restful! You will write it for me. 
He will think your decision right, whatever it. may be. 
Why! what! ‘You haven’t been at work ?” Her eyes 
rested for the first time on the housewife ’Sula stil! held 
in her hand. 

“I accidentally upset your work-basket while you 
were asleep,” ‘Sula said, with a tremor in her voice, 
‘* and—and—wait.” Rising hastily, she walked over to 
the Squire’s desk and wrote: *‘Mrs. Thorn stil] has 
fever, and is otherwise in too excited a condition to be of 
service to her husband. The trial to her nerves which 
his condition would entail would be a grave risk. | 
strongly adyise against her going to the Village, but if 
her husband expressed a direct wish for her presence, 
she will come. I will remain as long as she needs me.— 
U. STANHOPE.” 

She read it over, undecided whether to send it or not. 
It waa entirely non-committal. She might just as well 
have written it to Mr. Harris as to Major Denny! 
Better, for Squire Thorn was at the lawyer's house. She 
submitted her doubts to Mrs. Thorn. 

** Why should I not refer this matter to Mr. Harris 
rather than to Major Denny ?” 

“ Why should we take all and give nothing?” she 
answered, enigmatically, smiling sadly into ’Sula’s per- 
plexed eyes. 

**T do not understand you.” 

‘Ever since my arrival in this neighborhood,” Mr. 
Thorn said, explaining, ‘‘ the man whom we have all 


tacitly agreed to regard as a traditionary foeman ha 


been spending his time and his energies in quiet, unos- 
tentatious efforts for the good of the people among whom 
he has cast his lot. Every unselfish act of his has been 
accepted as a sort of peace offering, and a certain 
amount of recognition, more or less meager, has been 
accorded by way of striking a balance, He has pur- 
sued his own even-tenored way, without fear or favor, 
doing what his own clear head and generous heart have 
dictated. And now, when he asks for the first time 
something in shape of reward, it is denied him.” 
**What reward has he ever asked?” ‘Sula asks, 
dashing off hieroglyphics on a blank sheet of paper 


with fierce energy and down-dropped eyes. 


“‘Only woman’s heart!” says the Squire's wife, 
dropping the words into ’Sula’s ears at close range. 

*Bala folded her note, addressed it to Major Denny, 
and, going out to the gallery, where Jim had discreetly 
withdrawn pending their decision, she dispatched It, 
feeling quite sure she had done all that politeness de 
manded. She hardly waited to be seated, on returning 
to Agnes, before laying the housewife in its owner® 
lap, as she asked : 

** Mra. Thorn, will you tell me how that came {nto 
your possession?” 

Agnes viewed the article in question with indifferent 
eyes ac she answered, carulensly ; 
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«This! Yes, I remember perfectly well how I came 
by it, and I believe I have some other belongings of the 
same poor fellow, somewhere.” 

“What was his name?” Sula asked, with husky 
voice and tumultuously beating heart. 

«« Indeed, I do not remember, though I suppose I knew 
at one time. I know it was during the first year of the 
war that this housewife came into my possession acci, 
dentally. I was living with a brother, since dead, in 
Richmond, Virginia, at the time. He came home one 
day, bringing a sick soldier with him. You know, in 
those times, every house was opened and every hand 
stretched forth to care for the wearers of the gray. I 
nursed the owner of this little housewife through a 
terrible and protracted attack of typhoid fever. He 
was barely able to be about when he was ordered back 
to his company.” 

“ He did not die, then?” 

“ No, though I hated to have him leave us when he 
was so weak. We got to be very good friends during 
his slow convalescence. He loved to talk to me about 
his home—Louisiana, if I’m not mistaken (so many 
events crowded upon each other in those eventful days 
that we easily forgot), and his pretty young wife. He 
seemed very grateful for the little I did for him. He 
was ordered back to camp very suddenly, and, with the 

verbial carelessness of soldiers, left several things 
behind in his bureau drawer—this among them. We 
never knew where to send them, if indeed they had 
been worth sending after him.” 

Sula leaned over and took the housewife out of her 


= Poor Harry !” she murmured, opening {t again, and 
smoothing all the creases out of the faded silken 
pockets. 

“ Perhaps you knew him !” 

‘His name,” said ’Sula, mechanically, pointing to the 
letters H. 8., ‘‘ was Henry Stanhope, and he was my hus- 
band. I have believed him dead for six years. I have 
no proof. Even this is none.” 

Agnes looked at her with sorrowful interest. This, then, 
she thought, is the reason why Stirling Denny’s wooing 
went awry. ‘‘I will bring you the other things,” she 
said, and left the room to fetch them. 

She came back with a parcel done up {n an old Con- 
federate newspaper, and laid it in ’Sula’s lap. 

“ Bach heart knoweth Its own bitterness, dear. I wish 
I could pour balm into yours,” she sald, softly, and left 
her guest alone to examine the contents of the pack- 
"They were mere nothings it contained, with one excep- 
tion. That was an unfinished letter, the last one he had 
ever written to his wife, which Henry Stanhope had 
penned at intervals during his weary convalescence, 
meaning to dispatch quite a budget when chance of 
getting it through the lines by some friendly hand should 
offer. It, too, had been left between the folds of the 
atlas he used as a portfollo, and found by his entertain- 
ers after he had gone back to the army. 

“Poor Harry ! careless to the bitter end,” Sula sald, 
with a pitying smile, when Agnes told her of this find- 
ing. Shecould not mourn for him anew. He had been 
dead to her now for six years. It was no longer a pain 
to talk of him freely, even cheerfully. Afterall, her 
fancied clue had only led her into fresh mazes in the 
labyrinth, had only added to the uncertainty. In this 
letter, which had reached {ts destination so many years 
after date, her husband said: *‘ I am ordered to report 
for active duty, but where that active duty is to be per- 
formed you know as well as I do.” That wasall. She 
was no nearer the solution ef her doubts than she had 
been before the discovery of the trifle which she had put 
into her soldier boy’s pocket, with minute and reiter- 
ated instructions concerning the use of every article in 
ft. How merrily they both had laughed at his clumsy 
efforts to use the big thimble, and to thread the large- 
eyed needle! She tied the package up carefully, and 
was laying the housewife back in Mrs. Thorn’s basket, 
when Agnes re-entered. ‘‘ Keep it! It is yours!” 
Agnes sald. 

“No, I should prefer leaving it here.” ‘Sula dropped 
it into the basket, then encircled Agnes’s slender waist 
with her arm as she sald : ‘‘ You, who were so good to 
my poor Harry, what a return have I made you ! Twice 
this day have I been reproached.” 

“Be my friend, dear Mrs. Stanhope, in the days to 
come, and I will forgive you for misunderstanding me 
in the past. I have known,” she went on, quite calmly, 
“for a long time past that I was under some sort of social 
ban, I was conscious of not deserving to be, but indif- 
ferent to setting things right. It was my visit to Ross- 
mere one evening when Major Denny was getting well, 
Was it not, that set the tongues of idlers wagging ?” 

“Tt was not prudent, dear,” sald ‘Sula, with an up- 

of the old jealousy that she felt ashamed of. 

“TI knew that at the time. But my case was a des 
perate one, and I took a desperate remedy. He under- 
stood, and he never blamed me!" 

“Phen nelther will I. I have been cruel.” 
" No, only ignorant,” eald Mrs, Thorn, sinking wearily 


into a chair, and resting her throbbing temples in her 
hands. 

A thought-crowded silence fell between the two 
women, who had come very near to each other on that 
sad morning, in a pact that lasted between them for all 
time to come. 

XXVI. 


POLITICAL ECONOMY OF MR. POTTER. 


A year rolled by before the effects of the panic which 
had its foundation in Squire Thorn’s rash display of 
disapproval of the new order of things wore away 
entirely. 

There were those who refused to belleve that the sub- 
dued attitude of the freedmen, following as it did in a 
reactionary form after that one wild outburst of brute 
force, was anything better than a cloak for darker 
designs, for whoze development further time and fresh 
counsel were alone needed. There were those who 
loudly advocated the desirability of taking justice in 
their own hands, on the eye-for-an-eye, life-for-a-life 
principle, unmindful of Him who hath sald,‘* Vengeance 
is mine, I will repay !” There were those who came to 
the violent conclusion that the country would never 
again be a fitting abode for white men, and fled in unre- 
flecting haste with their wives and children. There 
were those who held that Stirling Denny's influence 
alone kept the turbulent element within bounds, and 
should that influence be removed they would be left 
entirely at the mercy of a set of beings whose moral 
perceptions were of the lowest possible order, and who, 
drunken already with their own exaltation toa little 
temporary authority over their former masters in the 
perron of Sam Faythliss, were ready for anything. 
Such convictions impelled many to seek in more clvil- 
ized localities, and under more intelligent officials, that 
security for life and property which all men desire. 

A dreary winter followed upon the fall elections that 
had been attended with so much of terror and tragedy. 
The residences of a great many of the planters were 
closed and vacant. Squire Thorn had finally been 
taken back to his home, in a state bordering on imbe- 
cllity. Time had only served to intensify his gloom and 
his helplessness. In faithful ministration upon him 
his wife spent the days and nights which she had sol- 
emnly dedicated to duty. She had begun to climb the 
hill ‘‘ Difficult” on her wedding day, and if by the eye 
of faith she could see the shining heights afar, happy 
for her! But the shadows lay thick and dark about 
her daily walk. 

Stirling Denny, repulsed a second time, causelessly as 
he imagined, by the woman to whom he had given the 
best offerings of his strong, pure nature, withdrew Into 
himself more and more, finding his only distraction in 
endeavoring to ameliorate county matters for all con- 
cerned. It was notin him to brood over a disappoint- 
ment. If the joys of domestic life were not attainable 
by him, in the only shape he craved them, then he 
would do without. He, who ecorned substitutes for 
meaner things, would certainly never accept one for the 
only woman he had ever desired to call wife. It must 
be Ursula Stanhope or no one. 

The Southmeads were leading very much the same 
sort of lives they had led from time immemorial—a 
sort of stolid cheerfulness that partook largely of the 
nature of duty. Carl was a trifle older; Fred, many 
degrees stronger; Ursula, a little quieter, a little sad- 
der, but infinitely gentle and lovable. 

The freedmen, who, despite their boasted Independ- 
ence, must, for many years to come, remain mere imita- 
tors and reflectors of the views and opinions of the white 
men nearest to them, imitated the distrust and reflected 
the gloom of their superiors. The season in question 
was a veritable winter of discontent for all concerned. 

Of all those who participated more or less directly in 
the troubles that Judge Upps and his colleague Gays 
were assuredly responsible for in the eyes of God, Man- 
ton Craycraft was the only one at rest where they had 
laid him, in the village graveyard, back on the ridge, 
where the white chrysanthemums that womanly hands 
had planted at his head and feet were already abloom, 
perfuming the afr with their pungent fragrance. 

And again it was nearing Christmas time. To the 
dwellers in cities, whose year is punctuated by a variety 
of anniversaries scattered through the months, the sig- 
nificance to both white and black of this one holiday 
season on the plantation can hardly be exag-erated. 
The excitement which is common to both colors is of a 
very different complexion. 

‘* Christmas times” means total demoralization among 
domestics, unthrift, carelessness, and untidiness galore, 
necessitating an extra amount of exertion and super- 
human exercise of patience on the part of the house 
keeper who would maiatain a vestige of self-respect 
during the ordeal of that one week, extending from 
Christmas to New Year, which, by the inexorable law 
of custom, is given up to the laboring class. 

To the latter it is looked forward to from one coming 
to the next with childlike eagerness. If the msn can 
be sure of the wherewithal to purchase a supply of 


whisky, tobacco, powder and shot, with perhaps a new 


pair of conestoga boots or a flash ard shoddy suit of 
clothes, he asks nothiag more at the hands of fate. To 
the women it means a grand shopping excursion to the 
nearest store, where their hard earnings are speedily 
converted into tawdry finery and cheap gewgaws. 
The increase of comforts for their homes is of the last 
consideration, They are too migratory in their habits 
to care for such unwieldly belongings as bureaus and 
washstands. 

But neither white nor black citizens looked forward 
to the coming Christmas with feelings of hilarity. Ev- 
erything had gone away ! It seemed alla muddle! Su- 
perstition, that ever-ready ally of ignorance, offered a 
solution of the general distress to Abram Potter. He 
took gloomy satisfaction in trying to prove, by a capltu- 
lation of the various disasters that had helped on the 
catastrophe of a moneyless Christmas, that the Lord was 
against his people, and was emptying the vials of his 
just wrath upon them. His favorite place and time for 
airing these somber convictions was of evenirgs, when 
he, seated on a low stool in Frederic’s room, blacking 
the shoes for the three male members of the famiJy, was 
at liberty to express his views on all subjects. His un- 
tutored but ofteatimes sage reflections afforded Fred 
never-ending amusement. 

“Yes, sah,” Abram said, for about the fortieth 
time, drawing a long, restful inspiration, as he laid 
down his blacking-brush and held Mr. Southmead’s 
highly polished boot off at arm’s length to criticise the 
resultof his own efforts, ‘‘de Lord is ag’in us, sho’! 
En dat’s gospil troof, ef hit ain’ nuthin’ but a fool nigger 
asayin’ uv it. An’ I is come to de ’clushun, sah,” he 
continued, sententiously, ‘‘dat I is foun’ out whar de 
trouble mos’ly lays w’ich is brought down de viols er 
wraf on dis yer vale uv tears.” 

“Where does it lle, Abe ?” Fred asked, always will- 
ing to lend an attentive ear to the old man’s quaint mor- 


Abram polished another boot in solemn silence before 
delivering himself further. 

“Hit lays, sah,” he sald, finally, emphasizing his 
remarks by a measured beat of three right-hand fingers 
upon the outstretched palm of his left hand, “in de fac’ 
dat we is got a Joner on bo’d de ship uv state.” 

‘‘A Jonah, Abe !” 

‘“‘I makes no ’punctions in sayin’ to you, in de pri- 
versy uv dis room er yo’n, Mister Freddie, dat we is un- 
doubtedly a-sailin’ in de same boat wid a Joner.” 

** What is your Jonah’s other name, Abe ?” 

Fred asked this question with eager interest. Who 
knew but perhaps the name of Manton Craycraft’s slayer 
would at last be divulged! All the united efforts of the 
white people had proved useless, so far, to discover the 
man who struck that deadly blow. 

“His name, sah, hit is Samuel Faythliss,” sald Abram, 
promptly. “‘A nigger w’ich is done turn fool hisseff, 
an’ wich ain’ gwine to res’ tell he mek jes’ es big fools 
uv all de res’ uv de niggers, is Joner ‘nough to swamp 
de best boat dat ever wuz sot afloat |” 

“You are going too fast, old man,” said Fred, seri- 
ously. “ You are holding poor Sam in too heavy re- 
sponsibility for the actions of other and deeper men. 
He was nothing but a tool before election, and he’s 
nothing but adummy now. He is perfectly harmless. 
You know his white deputy is, in reality, our sheriff. 
Poor old Sam ! he soon found he couldn’t stand alone.” 

‘* Dat’s wot I bin tolim’ yer all dis time,” says Abram, 
eagerly. ‘‘ Niggers ken't stan’ lone, don’ keer how hard 
dey try! De lone bone done lef’ out’n his ’natimy altoo- 
gedder.” 

‘* Give them time, Abe,” said Stirling Denny’s young 
disciple. ‘‘ You know we all have to crawl before we 
can run.” 

“You's rigbt ag’in, son, but we ain’ done no good by 
a-histin’ Sam Faythiies up whar he done got de dizziness 
in his head. You see, Sam, he tried to run fo’ he know 
how to crawl even, en what’s been de hupshot ?” 

don’t know; what ?” 

‘De same Lord w’ich punish dem Babbyloners fur 
der foolishness and der out-set-in-nees, is ag’in proud an’ 
stiff-neck folks down ter dis day. Ef Sam had er stuck 
to his cotton patch we wouldn’t never hev been a moan- 
in’ over dese hard times, son—no, sah.” 

“ I don’t know, Abe.” 

“But I does,” said Mr. Potter, emphatically. “ Git 
out, chile! w’en de nigger gits t’ knowin’ dat he is got 
to mek 8 contrac’ uv mutualability wid his w’ite folks, 
he’s on de road t’ wisdom, en will fotch up healthy en 
wealthy en wise, and not fore.” 

Exhausted by this effort, this unconscious political 
economist rose to take his departure for the quarters. 

and dependence {s one 
we have to , Abram, as well as yourselves, 
thanks be to God, we are learning it.” ™ 

* Amen |” sald Abram. ‘‘ Good-night, chile, Bless 
de lam’, ef I is done turn fool I ain’ forgot how to give 
a good shine to de boss's boots.” 

And, ranging the six shining shoes in row by the 
wall, Abe took up his implements, and went to give 
Mrs, Potter the benefit of his bottled wisdom, 


alizing. 
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@ue Home. 


MISPLACED ENERGY. 


VERWORK is an American disease, and women 
are the greatest sufferers from it. Much of this 
suffering is uncalled for and wholly unnecessary. 
Many women have become drudges to the prevailing 
humor of the day, and give the best energies to fancy- 
work and the over-ornamentation of their Lomes. 
Hundreds of women cannot read or develop themselves 
mentally, because they ‘‘do not havetime.” Yet it is 
the houses of which these women are mistresses that are 
overcrowded with furniture, and are painfully sug- 
gestive of the labor involved in caring for it. Thereare 
comparatively few homes where the burden of caring 
for the dric-d-brac does not fall on the mistress, the un- 
trained or fully occupfed maid-of-all-work being un- 
available for this kind of labor. 

Wrinkles used to indicate age, but now they indicate 
worry. We have our schoolgirls with wrinkled fore- 
head and harassed expression, already being trained to 
living under the ‘‘no time” pressure. One is almost 
tempted to say, Blessed be they who have nothing and 
expect nothing! Looking at life from this standpoint, 
one is led to feel that St. Paul was the most enviable of 
men, for he had learned contentment in the present 
tense. Discontent is at the bottom of nine-tenths of the 
overwork and hurry among women; they must make 
just as good appearance as their neighbor whose income 
is far more, or whose necessary expenses far less, than 
theirown. Life degenerates readily into a competitive 
struggle for the first place in our set, let it be rich or 
poor, unless we are independent enough to make stand- 
ards of our own and live up to them, refusing to give 
up the liberty of ornamenting and dressing as best suits 
our position and tastes. 

Certainly, in the home, any expenditure that involves 
worry, or the surrendering of money that would bring 
return in freedom or development toward true culture, is 
doubly wasted. The profuse decorations in hundreds 
of homes make the mental barrenness of the inmates 
more apparent. It is a trial to look at a plaque that 
represents the artistic standards of the head of the house, 
and find that a new book has been in the family hardly 
within the memory of the oldest child, and that maga- 
zines are strangers even in name. 

The ‘‘ Editor’s Drawer” in a recent ‘‘ Harper” says : 

“ Perhaps the way to high civilization is toward simplicity 
and disentanglement, so that the human being will be less 
a slave to his surroundings and impedimenta, and have 
more leisure for his own cultivation and enjoyment. 
Perhaps life on much simpler terms than we ncw carry it on 
with would be on a really higher plane. We have been 
looking at some pictures of Japanese dwellings, interiors. 
How simple they are! how little furniture or adornment ! 
how few ‘things’ to care for and be anxious about! Now, 
the Japanese are a very ancient people. They are people 
of high breeding, polish, refinement. They are in some re- 
spects like the Chinese, who have passed through ages and 
cycles of experience, worn out about all the philosophies and 
religions then on, and come out on the other side of every- 
thing. They have learned to take things rather easily, not 
to fret, and to get on without a great many encumbrances 
that we still wearily carry along. When we look at the 
Japanese houses and at their comparatively simple life, are 
we warranted in saying that they are behind urs in civiiiza- 
tion? May it not be true that they have lived through all 
our experience, and come down to an easy modus vivendi ? 
They may have had their bric-i-brac period, their over- 
loaded-establishment age, their various measles stages of 
civilization, before they reached a condition in which life is 
a comparatively simple affair.’’ 

This way of looking at it affords a little consolation. 
Weare in our growing stage, and when we reach the full 
measure of our stature we will give our thought and 
energy to things of greater import, esking only in our 
homes for grace and harmony, and for their inmates the 
best that life can give. | 


HEALTHFUL COUNTRY HOUSES. 
By Josern H. Raymonp, M.D. 


Tp) ESIDENTS of the country have many advantages 

over their less fortunate fellow-beings who are 
compelled to pass the greater part of their lives hemmed 
in by brick and stone; it is, however, unfortunately 
true that these natura) advantages are oftentimes more 
than counterbalanced by the evil influences with which 
rural populations surround themselves, either through 
neglect or ignorance, or both. It isthe object of this 
article to point out some of the defects which are com- 
monly found in the country home, and to suggest means 
for their correction. Pure water is one of the greatest 
blessings, as impure water is one of the greatest curses, 
of the human race. In Calcutta, where cholera always 
exists, the mortality from that disease has been greatly 
reduced by supplying to the city pure water in place 
of the filthy ‘‘ tank ” water upon which the inhabitants 
formerly depended. -The recent epidemic of typhoid 
fever at Plymouth, Pa., in which 1,153 persons sigkened 


| 


of the disease and 114 died, is a striking instance of the 
danger connected with an impure water supply. The 
most potent influence in the production of sickness in 
the country is undoubtedly contaminated water, and 
experience justifies the statement that if this could be 
entirely overcome, other epidemics than typhoid fever, 
which ravage the rural districts, would disappear for- 
ever. 

There are various ways in which wells become con- 
taminated. Among these the most common is the leak- 
ing of vaults and cesspools, or the entrance of the slop 
water thrown from the house, or the drainage from the 
barnyard and manure heap. Thereis no popular belief 
more erroneous than that water, however impure, will 
purify itself if permitted to come in contact with the 
earth. It is commonly conceded by sanitary authori- 
ties that wells are in danger of becoming polluted if 
within a thousand feet of a cemetery or other consider- 
able source of decomposition. The fact that water has 
become absolutely unfit for consumption by both man 
and beast by the infiltration of petroleum from a barrel 
of that ofl poured on the ground nine hundred feet 
away, is an evidence of the possibility of contamination 
even at that great distance. Instances without number 
could be cited as evidence of the origin of epidemics, 
of cholera, typhoid fever, dysentery, and other diseases, 
from water thus rendered impure; but those already 
quoted will suffice. 

The evil being thus indicated, the remedy to be 
applied will suggest itself. All possible sources of 
contamination should be removed. If vauls or cess- 
pools exist within one hundred feet of the well, unless 
it is absolutely certain that they are perfectly water- 
tight, they should be emptied of their contents and 
filled up with fresh earth. Unless these structures are 
built with the greatest care, and of the best of material, 
they are always liable to leak. The practice of throw- 
ing the house-refuse, whether garbage or slops, upon 
the surface of the ground near the well, or near the 
house, should be at once discontinued, and if it has 
been done for a long period of time, the earth thus con- 
taminated should be dug up and removed, and fresh 
earth put in its place. The manure heap should be 
removed to the farthest possible point from the well, 
and so covered and protected from the rain as to prevent 
the liquid filth finding its way into the ground, and 
possibly thence into the well. A not infrequent source 
of contamination of the drinking water is from the 
drains which carry away from the house-sinks the refuse 
water which is thrown therein. These are commonly 
open at the joints, and permit of leakage into the soil 
and the well or cistern. 

If it is deemed essential to have yard vaults and ceas- 
pools for the reception of the waste water, they should 
be built water-tight, as has already been suggested ; but 
a far better plan, and one which has stood the test of 
years, isto have no vaults, cesspools, drains, or sinks 
about the premises. Esch morning a kerosene barrel, 
mounted upon wheels, can be brought to the kitchen 
door, and into this all the liquid waste of the household 
placed ; this can then be taken to the orchard or garden 
and poured upon the ground at the roots of the trees, or 
otherwise uced as a fertilizer. The vegetable refuse can 
be fed to the pig, or, without much trouble, burned in 
the kitchen fire, or placed upon the maxure heap, 
according to the circumstances of the householder. In 
place of the vault some form of earth closet can be sub- 
stituted. This can be purchased already made, or one 
can be readily improvised by placing a half kerosene or 
other tight barrel beneath the seats of the yard house, 
and into this sufficient dry earth should be placed daily 
to keep inoffensive and to absorb ture. This can, 
when it becomes necessary, be remio to the garden 
and be dug under as a fertilizer. Of course this plan 
involves time and trouble (what is there that is worth 
having that does not ?), but it will well repay one in 
absence of sickness, and will save, as we have already 
seen, many a doctor's and apothecary’s bill ; the typhoid 
fever epidemic of Piymouth cost $100,000, besides the 
suffering and mental anguish. 

Water from springs or streams is sometimes relied 
upon, rather than that from wells. It should be care- 
fully inquired into that there is nothing which can con- 
taminate these sources of supply, as, for instance, the 
drainage from some nejghbor’s premises. The writer 
had occasion to investigate an outbreak of epidemic 
dysentery in a Connecticut town, in which the disease 
was traced to ice which was taken from a pond formed 
by the water of a stream which, on its way, coursed 
through the wallowing place of a considerable number 
of pigs. If cistern water is used, care should be taken 
that the roof from which the water is collected is kept 
clean and free from filth, and particularly that pigeons 
are not kept in such numbers as to defile it. An open- 
ing into the cistern should be made of sufficient size to 
permit easy access to its interlor, and the cistern should 
be thoroughly cleaned once each year. It should be so 
covered and protected that no animals can fall in to 
pollute the water by their decomposition. 

_ Water shoujd be clear gnd free from odor or taste, Jt 


should be above all suspicion as to its purity, and if any 
doubts exist on that point, expert opinion should j. 
sought. All possi ble danger can be avoided by drinking 
boiled water, and in times of epidemic, unless the purity 
of the water is beyond question, this is to be advised. 

If water is muddy in appearance, and otherwise pure, 
it may be filtered. If this is to be done for a short time 
only, the ordinary filtering paper used by the druggist 
will answer all purposes. A" cheap, and at the same 
time a reliable, filter may be made in the following 
manner: Procure a large earthen flower pot, cover the 
hole on the inside with apiece of clean sponge, over 
this put threeinches of fine, well-washed gravel, then g 
Jayer of white sand of the same thickness. On this 
should then be placed animal charcoal, previously wel] 
washed in boiling water, to the depth of four inches. 
Into the put thus prepared the water can be poured, and 
after it has filtered thiough can be received into some 
appropriate vessel. Inasmuch as the charcoal retains 
much of the impurity of the water, it should occasion. 
ally be removed, washed in boiling water, and, after 
being heated in the oven, again replaced. 

The defects here indicated are to be found in the home 
of many a farmer, but to a still greater degree in the 
summer boarding-house or hotel. Times without num. 
ber have residents of the city returned to their homes 
after a few weeks’ stay iu the country, prostrate with 
disease which has been con tracted at some fashionable 
watering-place where all sa nitary precautions have been 
overlooked and ignored. It would be far better to spend 
the entire summer in the city than to incur the dangers 
to which many persons subject themselves at these pest. 
houses, where the cry is not, ‘* Your money or your life,” 
but, ‘‘ Your money and your life.” If such summer 
resorts were shunned for a single season, the remedy 
would soon be applied. 


A FRAGRANT LIFE. 


By OC. Parsons, 


FEW months ago, in one of the oldest houses {n 

an old Massachusetts town, there closed a life his. 
tory of eighty-two years which deserves record beyond 
its local surroundings, and rightly belongs to the whole 
Israel of God. 

This was not a life meant for biography. It was an 
uneventful life, spent under one roof ; a woman’s mod. 
est life, not marked by great deeds nor the possession 
of great gifte, rarely touched with the color of either 
tragedy or ecstasy, but was rather like a cheerful land. 
scape, with breadth of light and pleasant trees. 

Without home or children of her own, ‘‘ Auntie” 
knew the want of neither. Nestled in the bosom of her 
brother’s family, she shared the ups and downs and 
joys and sorrows of not one home only, but of many 
homes ; and to the outermost circle of her kindred, and 
beyond them, who ever knew her that has not felt the 
touch of her belpfulness? As was said beside her cof- 
fin, ‘‘ She went out to but few, but many came in to her, 
and to all of them she was an angel of mercy these 
eighty years.” There was no homely service that chil- 
dren need but she had rendered it, no common fireside 
want but she had supplied it. She welcomed the last 
little new-comer as she welcomed baby’s mother years 
ago. She nursed the sick of four generations. She 
whispered the last consolations to the dying. Amid the 
tear-stained faces of others hers was bright as she sent 
off her soldier boy and her missionary, and by the open 
grave her face was lifted so triumphant that it was the 
playful saying of one, ‘‘Sister is happier with every 
friend she buries.” 

“‘ Auntie” couldn’t be slighted, for she didn’t see a 
slight, and she was too artless to be ever much embar- 
rassed. When a neighbor once invited company to tea 
whom she wished specially to see, Auntie put on her 
cap and marched over, self-invited, to join them, not- 
withstanding the shocked expostulations of her nieces. 
And once at family prayers, when a gentleman guest 
declined to pray, saying, ‘‘I should like to join with 
Cousin Julfa,” neither the unusual proposition nor the 
suddenness of it disturbed her serene spirit, but the 
little woman dropped at once upon her knees and led 
us in & prayer never to be forgotten. Auntie hadn’t 
a stiff joint in her nature. She was full of the juices of 
youth and kindness, tolerant of new fashions, new 
methods, and new people. She would “dress up” to 
please the girls, and, ‘“‘ Oh, yes !” she would say to the 
young people going off on their summer trips, ‘‘I am 
glad you are going to see the mountains and the ocean, 
but as for me, I couldn’t enjoy anything more than | 
do this beauty spread before me here; and my Father 
made it !” 

This life was such @ power as steadily living Christ 
always is, Even the sunny-haired toddler had taken 
the measure of it, and used to watch his opportunity 
and come bringing her glasses and Bible to lay on Auntie’s 
knee ; and in all the wide circle of her acquaintance she 
stands out pre-eminent, the sunny saint, an unanswer- 


able argument against doubt and darkness and infl- 
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delity. The activity of her spiritual life was accented 
in her power of loving. ‘‘ She is all love,” they said of 
ner; and “‘ I love everybody,” she used to say. She was 
active, too, in communicating the gift imparted to her. 
The neighbor who dropped in to buy eggs would stay to 
neat her talk about the blessed Jesus,” and the conver- 
sation begun with her on the most practical topic would 
drift naturally and habitually to the highest themes. So 
she testified, summer and winter, to all who crossed that 
threshold of “‘the love of the Father.” ‘‘It is very 
ittle,” she was wont to say, “‘that God requires of us. 
All he asks is that we love him and keep his command- 
ments—and they are not grievous.” Perhaps she never 
was heard to speak of remarkable answers to prayer, 
but she always told of her delight in prayer, and how 
good it was to walt on God, and all she had to keep her 
here was that she might make moro requests of her 
Father in behalf of others. When asked if she were 
always such a happy Christian, ‘“‘Oh, no,” she an- 
swered, with quivering lip, ‘‘I was like a bullock un- 
accustomed to the yoke. In my youth I was afraid of 
God. I didn’t dare to love him.” And then was re- 
peated the story of the first great wave of sorrow that 
broke over her girlish heart. But looking over this life 
as a whole, and trying to find the secret of its beautiful 
growth, it is plain that Auntie’s strength lay in the 
receiving side of her character. Not what she did with 
effort, but what she allowed God to do for her, made 
her such a constant and symmetrical witness to his 

It began in a sweetly receptive nature that led 
her as a child to leave her play and listen at the crack 
of the door while the mother’s prayer-meeting went on 
in the parlor, and it strengthened with years. She ap- 
propriated God’s promises so fully that she dropped all 
cares. She had no cares. ‘‘ The doctors say I have 
trouble with my heart,” she said. ‘‘I don’t know 
whether it is so or not; that is none of my business.” 
In the same spirit she left her sins behind her. Though 
she held no ‘‘ perfection” doctrine, nor ever claimed to 
have yet apprehended completely, we never found her 
in darkness over her sins. ‘‘ I haven’t had any doubts 
for over forty years,” she would say, smiJingly. All 
events, dark and light, in her simple trust were strung 
together on one thread of content, and her happy song 
was, for years and years of experience, ‘‘ Nobody has 
been so blessed as I.” 

In this age of bustling activity in the church, Auntie 
helped to keep alive the type of a contemplative Chris- 
tian, to whom it is better to see the face of her Lord than 
to organize societies. While she was the last'to frown 
upon any work of others, her own life emphasized 
being rather than doing. Her strength was in confi- 
dence and quietness. She sought no exalted service, she 
didn’t try to fathom God’s designs, but well she knew 
how to obey his voice. She was versed in the lore of 
trust and thankfulness. She knew that he knew, and 
by this she triumphed over thought of death or anything 
that could happen in this life, and lived in full assur- 
ance of hope, and evidence of things not seen ; so that 
when, one morning, she waked from a quiet night’s 
sleep, not here among us, but in the presence of her 
Saviour, in the home where her thoughts nad run before 
80 long, those that loved her could only dismiss their 
pain and rejoice in her joy. 

The story of this life may well encourage any shut up 
toa narrow lot, for of such we heard that glad strain, 
“ Nobody was ever so blessed as I,” and any sick ones 
who have supposed themselves counted out of service 
because they cannot go forth into the harvest fleld may 
be reminded how the barvest field comes to them, and 
see that the Master is glorified, not only by well doing, 
but also by well receiving. 

No one of her lifeiong friends, nor her many nephews 
and nieces, will admit that this sketch does justice to 
Auntie, for itis as impossible to convey in words the 
charm of a fragrant life as the breath at the heart of « 
June rose, 


THE IMPORTANCE OF MANNERS. 


HE precociousnese, amounting almost to impudence, 

of American children is by no means a new sub- 

ject to call to the attention of parents, yet this very pre- 

coclousness {s the bane of many a career. Children 

with a certain amount of altractive brightness win so 

much applause in the family circle and among its futt- 

mates that early in life a feeling of pride and relf-suffi- 

clency is developed that is apt to crowd out better tenden- 
cles. 


A child whose sayings are quoted in his presence, who 
is made to feel that his doings are of paramount impor- 
tance in the household, soon learns to Jook upor teachers, 
schools, and parental restraint and authority as superfiu- 
ous where he is concerned ; he is a law unto himeelf, 
infinitely more capable of making laws than of béing 
controlled by them. 

And fs there a greater annoyance to be met in society 


than one of these untrammeled people? Having from, 
childhood 


been accorded the first place, they have no 


perspective of human rights, and see themselves always 
in the foreground. 

How hard it is to realize that from the first conscious 
act of achild the undefinable force in individual life that 
we call manner is being developed! What is it that 
attracts or repels us when we meet a stranger ? Manner. 
He may be a rascal through and through, but if he has 
been trained in the little arts that make life agreeable 
we can tolerate and endure for the time that society 
forces us into the same gathering. If he is a moral 
king and has the manner of a boor, we refuse to tolerate 
him, and are glad that the merest conventionalities suf- 
fice for the necessary intercourse, and worship the moral 


hero at a distance. What is the reason of this? Man- 


ner is the invisible card presented by each individual on 
introduction, unless reputation has preceded the personal 
encounter. 

After the true character is understood, intolerable 
manners are passively endured, but how much Is pleas- 
ure curtailed by the absence of the little refinements that 
make up so much of the pleasure in friendly intercourse, 
and how much of a man’s power is diminished by his 
ignorance of these little details ! 

When it is realized that the time to impart those 
habits that constitute manner is early childhood, it 
seems strange that an intelligent parent should allow 
this molding period to pass without training. It is 
easy to help a child to form polite habits at so early an 
age that long before a responsible age is reached the 
habits are simply an expression of nature. A boy who 
is kindly and polite always to his mother does not make 
an effort to do a polite or kindly act for another woman, 
and if an effort is required he is so habliuated to the 
thought that kindly and polite attentions are due a 
woman, that it would require more effort to refrain 
from the action than to do it. 

If a girl bas been taught to regard others before her- 
self, she will never be accused of self-assertion. If she 
has been taught to observe the laws of good breeding in 
her own home in childhood, girlhood will find her pre- 
pared to meet any of socilety’s demands in conventional- 
ities, Nothing betrays the character so quickly as the 
unconscious acts. When the mind is off guard, then 
habit comes to the front, and society mentally puts on 
the ticket which stamps one i]l-bred or well-bred. 

The habit of interruption is one that is acquired in 
childhood. Says a recent writer in ‘‘ Blackwood :” 

“The necessity for self-repression makes room for thought, 
which those children miss who bave no formalities to ob- 
serve, no customs to respect, who blurt out every irrele- 
vance, who interpose at will with question or opinion as it 
enters the brain. Children don’t learn to talk by chatter- 
ing to one another, and saying what comes uppermost. 
Mere listening with intelligence involves an exercise of 
mental speech, and observant silence opens the pores of 
the mind as impatient demands for explanation never do.”’ 

This habit of expressing every passing thought makes 
the mind like a sieve, asd it soon becomes impossible for 
it to retain a thought, or to make each thought a link in 
the answeringargument. For mental discipline, achild 
should not be allowed to ask senseless questions, nor 
should answers be given when a little study on the child’s 
part will solve the problem. Self-repression is second 
only to self-control in children’s training. Impatience, 
yawning, indifference when another is trying to amuse 
or entertain, is a habit that should not be tolerated 
for a moment, and it is as pernicious a factor in injuring 
a child by creating mental inertia as senseless chatter 
and question is in creating useless activity. Teach a 
child to respond sympathetically to a kindly action, not 
because it is Interesting, but because of its intent. 

Ifa child is trained tn its home to obey the Golden Rule, 
to preserve at the table the habits that govern all well- 
regulated and refined households, there is no danger but 
that he will carry « passport tbat will give him entrance 
to any society that his brain or pocketbook may de- 
mand. Brain and pocketbook may float him for atime, 
but he will be so freighted with a conscious ignorance 
of details that he will neither give nor take the possible 


enjoyments of his position. 


SAVE THE BIRDS. 


EFORE the spring millinery is purchased, a pro- 
test must be entered against the fashion of wear- 

ing birds on bonnets. 
’ An ornithulogtst who recently rode in a Madison 
Avenue car in this city tells ‘‘Science” that “the car 
contained thirteen women, of whom eleven wore birds 
as follows : 1, heads and wings of three European star- 
lings: 2, an entire bird (spectes unknown) of foreign 
origin ; 3, seven warblers, representing four species ; 
4, a large tern ; 5, the heads and wings of three shore- 
Jarks; 6, the wings of seven shore-larks and grass 
finches ; 5, onehalf of a gallinule; 8, a small tern ; 
9, a turtie-dove ; 10, a vireo and a yellow-breasted chat ; 


11. ostrich plumes.” 
The slaughter of the singing-birds has become such 


‘an evil that a sociéty to be Known as the AUDUBON 


Socrery bias been formed. Membership is free to every 
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one whe is willing to lend a helping hand in forward- 
ing the objects for which it is formed. These objects 
shall be to prevent, so far as possible (1), the killing of 
any wild birds not used for food ; (2) the destruction of 
nests or eggs of any wild bird; and (3) the wearing 
of feathers as ornaments or trimming for dress. 

According to statistics gathered by ‘‘ Forest and 
Stream ” in 1884— 


“in a three months’ trip a singie taxidermist collected 
bird-skizs to the number of 11,018, whica, incluoing speci- 
mens too badly mutilated for preservation, and skins spoiled 
in the making, would perhaps represent a destruction of 
15,000 birds. This same person states that he handles annu- 
ally about 30,000 bird-skins, almost all of which are used 
for millinery purposes. A single middleman who collected 
the spoils of the shooters in one small district brought to 
the taxidermist’s in four months about 70,000 birds.” 


Complaints come from all over the country that the 
singing-birds are disappearing. The cruelty, the utter 
selfishness, of the fashion that demands this destruction 
isdeplorable. That personal gratification through a few 
weeks or months should justify the destruction by the 
wholesale of our beautiful birds cannot be demonstrated 
by any argument. Besides, it teaches cruelty and a 
regardlessneas of life that must have an effect on the 
national character. 

The Indianapolis ‘‘ Times” says : 


“It is a very inexpensive and simple thing to mount birds 
for millinery purposes, and the number who can engage in 
it is so large that no county in the State is free from the 
ornithological murderer. If the present state of destruction 
is continued, which is equivalent to saying that if the fash- 
ion in millinery does not change, the State will be depopu- 
lated of its birds in five years. I have lately spent whole 
days in the woods without seeing a bird, except the un- 
speakable sparrow. Last year there were shipped from this 
city 5,000 bird-skins collected from the Obio valley, chiefly 
from indiana. Now, suppose that half these birds were 
females ; they would lay, on an average, five eggs each in a 
season—a total of 12,500 eggs. Of these, 10,000 probably 
would hatch. Added to the 5,000 birds killed, here is repre- 
sented a yearly destruction of 15,000 birds—a sacrifice to 
fashion.”’ 


Twenty-five years ago a half-dozen men trapped every 
pigeon in Sullivan County, N. Y. They were caught 
by the thousands in nets. Two years of faithful service 
by netting, and robbing the nests of squabs, succeeded 
in driving the workers to other fields, which they left in 
as barren a condition as that field, no doubt. 

Nature was never robbed, whether of wood or bird or 
fish, that she did not revenge herself by barrenness. 

In the circular sent out by the American Ornitholo- 
gists’ Union the statement is made: 


‘In addition to the birds commonly recognized as game- 
birds, many song-birds are hunted for food, notably the 
reedbird, or bobolink, the robin, the meadow-lark, the black- 
bird, and the filcker, and, in some localities, all the larger 
song-birds. This is particularly the case in portivns of the 
South, where strings of small birds may be seen suspended 
in the game-stalls. In March of last year a well-known orni- 
thologist reports finding in the market at Norfolk, Va., hun- 
dreds of woody eckers and song-birds exposed for sale as 
food, the list of species including not only robins, meadow- 
larks, and blackbirds, but many kinds of sparrows and 
thrushes, and even warblers, vireos, and waxwings. While 
some of thestalis had each from three hundred to four bun- 
dred small birds, others would have but a dozen or two. 
‘ Nearly all the venders were colored people, and doubtless 
most of the birds were captured by the same class.’ This 
‘daily exbtbition in Southern markets’ indicates an immense 
destruction of Northern-breeding song-birds which resort to 
the Southern States for a winter home,”’ 


One can hardly understand the nature of a man or 
woman who could knowingly enjoy eating a song-bird. 
There is a certain enjoyment ina beautiful bird artistic- 
ally mounted that fs not entirely selfish ; it gratifies the 
sens of beauty. How can a refined or intelligent person 
for the momentary gratification of the paiate, enjoy 
eating a singing-bird? It is a species cf cannibalism 
justified only by starvation. 

Our birds demand our protection. And it is to be 
hoped that the Audubon Society will be successful in 
saving to the country one of its chief delights. If you 
are willicg to give your protection to the birds and 
their nests, forward your name to the “ Forest and 
Stream,” 49 Park Row, New York City. | 


Think of your woods and orchards withont birds ! 
Of empty nests that cling to boughs and beams 
As in an idiot’s brain remembered words 
Hang empty 'mid the cobwebs of his dreams ! 
Will bleat of flocks or bellowing of herds 
Make up for the lost music, when your teams 
Drag home the stingy harvest, and no more 
The feathered gleaners follow to your door? 


What ! would you rather see the incessant stir 
Of insects in the windrows of the hay, 

And bear the locust and the grasshopper 
Their melancholy hurdy-gurdies play ? 

Ig this more pleasant to you than the whir 
Of meadow-lark, and ber sweet roundelay, 


| Or twitter of little fle dfares, aa you take BE 
in the of bash and 


> 
| 
| 
| 
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You call them thieves and pillagers ; but know 
They are the wingéd wardens of your farms, 
Who from the cornfields drive the insidious foe, 
And from your harvest keep a hundred harms ; 

Even the blackest of them all, the crow, 
Renders good service as your man-at arms, 

Crushing the beetle in his coat of mail, 

And crying havoc on the slug and snail. 


Think, every morning when the sun peeps through 
The dim, leaf-latticed windows of the grove, 
How jubilant the happy birds renew 
Their old melodious madrigals of love ! 
And when you think of this, remember, too, 
’Tis always morning somewhere, and above 
The awakening continents, from shore to shore, 
Somewhere the birds are singing evermore. 
—[Longfellow. 


Gur Youne Fotks. 


THE PRODIGAL SON. 
A TRUE STORY FOR BOYS. 


By Harotp W. RAYMOND. 


os ES,” said Ernest, thoughtfully stroking his big 

mustache, ‘‘I have been a Prodigal Son. I 
know the whole story. It wasn’ta bit funny. If you 
doubt my words, just try it for yourself; but pray 
don’t blame me if you find that it hurts worse than a 
ruler on a wet hend. 

** It is only fair to say that I was just an every-day bad 
boy, of a very common New York kind. You wouldn’t 
have to go far, my dear, to find plenty of fellows who 
were worse, and plenty more who were better, than L. 
So, you see, I was not so bad as bad could be ; oh, dear, 
no! Indeed, I had a kind heart, I am sure; and I just 
adored my little mother. I had heaps and heaps of good 
intentions ; and when mamma cried and begged me not 
to be so wild and mischievous, why, bless me, I would 
cry half the night with the realest kind of remorse, and 
promise—oh, so earnestiy—that I would turn over anew 
leaf and keep it turned over. I never knew a boy who 
could do more hard and bitter repenting in the course of 
asingle night. But then daylight would come, and I] 
would forget, and—well, you know the reat, if you are 
not a boy of the Sunday-schoo) book variety. 

**My father—what shall I say about him? I really 
suppose he ought to have been gadded himself, if people 
got what they deserved. But he had a lot of money to 
take care of, and he was awfully busy getting a lot more 
—TI’m sure I don’t know why, for he had more than we 
could ever spend. So it was only once in a while that 
he could stop long enough to weep over his harum- 
scarum son. When he did stop, he used to say that 
there was enough original sin in my small body to keep 
a mischief-mifll running day and night. Then he would 
rawhide me till the welts on my back were criss-crossed 
like the shading on one of Mr. Thomas Nast’s big car- 
toons, though I did net have much time to think of pict 
ures then, I assure you. He always ended the perform- 
ance with a lecture, in which I was informed that I was 
wilder and wickeder than « whole tribe of Western 
Indians, with squaws, papooses, Big Medicine Men, and 
dogs thrown In. I never ihought much of this joke, but 
it always seemed to cheer him up immensely. He would 
then go back to making money, and spoil me, just as he 
had done before, with pleniy of spending money and 
unlimited liberty to do as I please. Great humbugs, 
these rich and generous fathers, aren’t they ? 

** Well, with such a start, I don’t think it was strange 
that in the middle of my Fresbman year at college I was 
suddenly sent home to stay. Somebody had been play- 
ing pranks. I was pounced upon. Lying not being one 
of my accomplishments, I admitted having a hand in 
the mischief. I wouldn’t peach on my companions, so! 
was made a scapegoat. My father said his heart was 
broken. I had disgraced the family. The only thing 
he could do with me, he thought, was to send me travel- 
ing. Perhape [ might pick up some common sense in 
foreign lands. The next I knewI was on board the 
American packet ship ‘ Liberty,’ in the midst of tum. 
bling waves, and bound for Australia. There was a 
letter of credit in my pocket, and a new pain in my 
heart—one, my dear, that I hope you may never experi- 
ence. 

‘‘Did I cry? Now please don’t ask impertinent 
questions. Was I homesick and miserable amid the wild 
waste of waters? Ah, my dear boy, you do not know 
how big and lonesome and awful the great sea makes this 
world feel. You never realize its size until you have 
been going for days and days, and days and days, and 
find the same circle of water about you, with no sppar- 
ent end in front. You fee] that the distance back to 
your beloved home can never be measured. At the same 
time your memory becomes very active, and events of a 
year ago are brought vividly before you. You can feel 
mamma’s last kiss like a benediction upon your brow ; 
you can feel her soft, warm arms about you, just as 
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fell on your hair, to be a good boy, and come back very, 
very soon. Oh! oh/ on! how good you would be if 
you could only have those dear arms about you now | 
But all the money in the world could not take you back 


now. 

** Bo the big ship crept on, and on, and on, across the 
summer sea, until half of this huge world lay between 
me and my home. 

“‘T was a hundred days older—and felt a hundred 
years—when the ‘ Liberty’ reached Melbourne. You 
don’t know much about Melbourne, do you? Nor 
about Australia ? Oh, yes; I’ve no doubt you know 
just where the big red blot is on the map in your geog- 
raphy, and can tell me what that book says about the 
big island. But you havea very foggy idea about it in 
spite of that, I’ll wager my hat. You cannot imagine 
what a great country it is, with mountains and valleys 
and plains ; with rivers as big as the Hudson, and cities 
as large as Brooklyn. Why, Melbourne is a big city, 
with huge wharves and warehouses, and elegant build- 
ings, apd street-cars, and noise, and smoke, and big 
ships and steamers in the harbor, and thousands of peo- 
ple who never heard of the Brooklyn Bridge or the Bar- 
tholdi Statue! Just think of it! I tell youl realized 
these things when I landed in the big, strange city, and 
knew there was not a man, woman, or child there I had 
ever seen or heard of. Lonesome as I was on the ocean, 
I was a thousand times more lonesome in this bustling 
place, so full of strange faces. I wanted to blubber 
right out in the streets, but of course I was enough of 
aman not to do that. 

‘* As I eaid before, I had a letter of creditin my pocket. 
There was nothing mean about my father, and he had 
given me documents which would enable me to draw 
at the various banks in Australia £25 sterling, or over 
$200, a month. But I had been thinking the matter 
over. There was a very considerable portion of the 
American eagle tucked away in my sixteen-year-old 
body, and I was too independent for anything. I made 
up my mind that I would not use the letter of credit, or 
accept any further assistance from my father. I would 
cast him off. He had chosen to turn me away from 
his home, I sald to myself. Never, never again would 
I touch a penny of his money. I would show him 
whether I was a good for-naught, as he had said. My 
plan was to makea fortune in short order. Then I 
would return to New York, and asI unfolded my mill- 
fons to the astonished gaze of my stern parent, I should 
snap my fingers in his face and cry: 

‘** Keep thy wealth, sirrah ! I wish none of it !’ 

‘*It gave me great comfort to repeat these words, and 
as I thought over my coming triumph I forgot all about 
my homesick feelings. 

** Oh dear ! J don’t believe you want to hear the resi of 
this story. It makes me blush to think ofit. Well, if 
I must, here goes. 

**I very soon found out that Melbourne was full of 
men who had come from distant lands to get rich quickly 
in the Landof Promise. Thecity was full of strangers 
of every sort: Englishmen, Irishmen, Americans, 
Spaniards, Chinamen, and I don’t know what all. It 
was a pretty rough crowd, if the truth must be told. 
They were all talking of the gold fields and the sheep 
pastures, and I soon found out that these were considered 
the two royal roads to fortune. I mingled with the 
rough, restless crowd, and my ears burned with the 
stories I heard of fabulous nuggets of gold picked up in 


the new El Dorado. Men looked at my smooth, boyish 


face, and my stylish clothes, with some astonishment, 
but they were accustomed to see all sorts of men and 
boys among them, for the gold fever is by no means a 
poor man’s disease, and ministers and miners often 
worked side by side, cradling for the precious mineral 
which makes the world so miserable. 

**One day I fell in with a smooth, sleek man who took 
@ great interest in me. I told him all about myself and 
my plans for astonishing the governor. He said I was 
a brave fellow, and advised me to join his party, which 
was getting ready for the gold fields. I was only too 
glad to accept. When I woke up one morning and 
found that my new friend had walked off with my new 
clothes, my gold watch, my letter of credit, and all my 
money, I began to lose faith in the gold fields. The 
rascal had left me his well-worn clothes, and, to show 
that he still had a conscience, he had placed a couple of 
gold sovereigns in the vest pocke!. 

** 80 I tried sheep-raising, perforce. Now, I don’t think 
I care to say much about the two years I spent, three 
hundred miles from Melbourne, working for a farmer at 
seven English shillings a week. It was not a lifeto brag 
about. For a young man seeking his fortune it was not a 
success. If you could have seen Ernest Travers, the son 
of a rich man, shelling dried peas, and helping to wash 
sheep, and currying horses,all for the princely sum 


of a dollar and a half a week and his board, I don’ 


think you would have envied the Prodigal Sona bit. I 
don’t care to tell how many quarts of tears I shed on those 
peas, or how many, many times I vowed that if I 
got home again I would be a goed boy for ever after. 
hoarded the pennies, but came 
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“One day, after two years of this life, I threw dow, 
my spade where I was digging, and started on foot for 
Melbourne. Do you know what it is to walk three 
hundred miles over a rough country ? I hope you never 
will. When I reached Melbourne my clothes were jp 
tatters and my shoes were all uppers. I wasso stiff that jt 
took me an hour to walk half a mile, and the big blisters 
on my feet often made me cry with pain, and I was no 
baby either. I wasa pretty looking spectacle ! On the 
road a big tramp took away my little hoard of 
and all I had left was a few shillings which he had over. 
looked. I had intended to go home as a steerage 
passenger. Now I must work my passage. 

** But this was notso easy. Sea captains looked at my 
ragged clothes and tangled hair, laughed, and sald they 
didn’t want any help. 

‘*I slept at a tramps’ lodging-house—at best it was 
almost that. For asixpence you bought a ticket enti. 
tling you to a night’s lodging, such as it was. I ate stale 
rolis, and thought them good. I had no money to buy 
better fare with. Every day I passed the bank to which 
I had had letters of introduction, but pride kept me 
from going in. 

‘One night I spent my last sixpence for a lodging 
ticket. By some chance that night the man who took up 
the tickets passed me by. I kept the ticket in my pocket, 
and wondered if I could get another night’s lodging out 
of it. The next day I had nothing toeat. Late in the 
afternoon I swallowed my pride—and it was all I had 
left to swallow—and went into the bank. 

*** Have you any mail for Ernest Travers ?’ I asked, 

** The clerk looked at me curiously. 

‘** What Ernest Travers ?’ he asked. 

**I mentioned my father's name and addrees. 

‘** Wait a moment,’ said the clerk. He went into an 
inner office, and I heard whispering voices, and saw 
curious faces peering at me through the glass doors, 
The room was whirling around, and my head felt light 
and giddy and queer. My heart was beating wildly, 
yet I wanted to laugh, and all the while I was suffering 
crue] agonies of apprehension. Oh, how hungry I was! 

** When the clerk came back and told me to call again 
the next morning at ten, I smiled and winked at him 
familiarly, and staggered out of the door. My heart felt 
as ifit would burst. I made one final ¢ffort to find work 
onaship. In vain. Then 1 wandered through the streets, 
and looked at the good things to eat in the bake-shop 
windows. I ‘thought of my dear mother, and prayed 
through blinding tears that I might see her just once 
before I died. It was not death I feared, but to dies 
far away. 

“When nightfall came I crept back to the lodging. 
house. I smiled once to think of the chance which gave 
me shelter for one more night. When the man came 
around to take the tickets I handed him mine. It was 
a blue one. He handed it back to me. 

“** That’s the wrong color for to-night,’ hesaid. ‘ Pay 
or git !’ 

** So I spent the night in the streete—the longest, dark- 
est, most awful night of my life. 


** Well, that ends the story of the Prodigal Son,” said 
Ernest, drawing a long sigh. ‘‘ When I reached the bank 
the next morning at ten, the first face I saw was the 
big, good-natured face of Captain Coffin, the master of 
the packet ‘ Liberty.’ It was the first familiar face I 
had seen in two years. It looked to me like the face of 
an angel. 

*** Captain Coffin |’ I shouted. 
thee |’ 

‘** Yes, that are the lad,’ said the hearty old sailor 
man. ‘ Ben on a lee shore, hain’t ye, boy ? 

‘* And then I learned how I had been cabled about and 
advertised for until the bank was overrun with pre 
tended Ernest Traverses.” 


‘O God, I thank 


HINTS; ON THE USE OF ENGLISH. 


ARELESS habits of speech are among the proml- 
nent faults of our young people, even those young 

people who have advantages of schools and intelligent 
home surroundings. Recognizing this, the professor of 
English literature at Wellesley College has prepared 4 
list of ‘‘ words, phrases, and expressions to be avoided,” 
from which the young (and old) readers will receive 
many serviceable hints : 

Guess, for suppose or think. 

Fiz, for arrange or prepare. 

Ride, and drive, interchangeably. (Americanism.) 

Real as an adverb, in expressions real good, for really ot 
very good, etc. 

Some, or any, in an adverbial sense ; ¢g.,‘‘ I have studied 
some,” for somewhat, “I have not studied any,” for at all. 

Some ten days, for abow ten days. 

Not as I know, for not that I know. 

Storms, for it rains or snows 

Try an experiment, for make an experiment. 

Singular subject with contracted plural verb; «.g., ‘ Sb¢ 
don’t skate well,” | 

Plural pronoun with singtlar antecedent ; “ Everymen 


| 
| 
| — 
| 
when_she held you and begged you, pile big teers 
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should do their duty ;” or, “If you look any on, 
Prpect, for suspect. 
Forst-rate, as an adverb. 
Niece, indiscriminately.—( Real nice may be do ubly faulty.) 
Had rather, for would rather. 
Had better, for would better, 


Stopping, for staying. 

Try and do, for try fo do. 

Try and go, for try to go. 

Cunning, for small, dainty. 

Cute, for acute. 

Funny, for odd or unusual, 

Above, for foregoing, more than, ot beyond, 

Does it look goed enough, for well enough. 
Somebody else's, for somebody's else, 

Like I do, for as I do. 

Not as good ar, for not so good as. 

Feel badly, for feel bad. 

Feel good, for feel well. 

Between seven, for among seven. 

Seldom or ever, for seldom if ever, or seldom or never. 
Taste and smell of, when used transitively. Illustration : 

We taste a dish which tastes of pepper. 

More than you think for, for more than you think. 
These kind, for this kind. 

Nicely, in reeponse to an inquiry for health, 
Healthy, for wholesome. 

Just as soon, for just as lief. 

Kind of, to indicate a moderate degree. 

The matter of, for the matter with. 


WHAT THE CHILDREN HAVE DONE. 


AST Friday morning Cosmopolitan Hall, at Broad- 
way and Forty-first Street, New York, was 
crowded with school children from Yonkers, who had 
come to see the pretty and useful things that had been 
made by children, from four to twenty years of age. 
(Please do not tell the big boys and girls that they were 
called children !) The object of this exhibition is to 
show what children can do, what kind of work they 
can produce, when they use their heads and hands 
together. There are so many things useful and beautl- 
ful to be seen that one visit will not enable you to see 
everything ; it will only show you how busy the heads 
and hands of these school children must have been to 
have produced such marvelous results. 

The Industrial Education Association, under whose 
direction all this work has been gathered together, 
offered first, second, third, and fourth prizes for the 
best work in Wood-carving, Scroll-sawing, Plain Needle- 
work, Darning, Bread-making, Embroidery, Uarpentry. 
There are very fine specimens of wood-carving done by 
boys and girls. Some of these carvings are completed 
in cabinets, forming the doors; some are on panels; 
some are frames for pictures. The scroll sawing is 
shown in tiny cabinets, boxes, thermometer holders, 
clock cases, match boxes, inkstand holders, all most 
daintily and cleverly put together, and a great credit to 
the boys and girls whose handiwork they are. 

Plain needlework. Oh, oh, oh! the millions and 
millions of stitches! What very busy little folks and 
what careful, patient teachers there must be in the 
world | And thousands of these stitches have been taken 
in making the most bewitching dolls’ clothes of all kinds 
—dresses and skirts and everything. 

Ida Casey, of the Brooklyn Howard Colored Orphan 
Asylum, thirteen years old, sends a tidy, and a doll’s 
combination waist and drawers that are beautifully 
made ; and Olga Miles, ten years old, sends doll’s sheets, 
pillow cases, and suit. This is what the catalogue says 
of this little girl : 

“‘ Olga Miles, whose sewing is sent, is a little African ‘gir 
who was purchased from the west coast of Africa and 
brought here less than four years ago, and when she ezrived 
she could not speak a word of English.” 

And so we go through the whole exhibition, filled with 
wonder and delight. 

Now, let us begin looking at the things. Here, in 
this case on the right, are the specimens of work 
from the Sheltering Arms, of New York, the work 
being done in the sewing-school. The first prize, a 
gold medal, is won by Sarah Stead, aged thirteen 
years, for a baby dress of finest lawn, with such 
tiny, dainty stitches. What a happy, useful little girl 
she must be! Eva Sadler, aged twelve, a schoolmate 
of Sarah’s, wins a second prize for the exquisite work 
shown in a child’s dress. Bessie Wood and Hattie 
Jenkins each win the third and fourth prizes for ‘plain 
sewing. This same school exhibited a boy’s blouse very 
bicely made by George Price, sged thirteen years, who, 
if he improves in his trade, as this specimen promises, 
will be a first-class workman. There were loaves of 
bread and cake, glasses of jelly, and other things from 
is school, that looked quite as good as those ‘we seo at 


+ ropes, chains, pulleys, and rudder. 


On the other side of the room wasa most sttractive 
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exhibit, the work of the boys in the Hebrew Technical 
School, 129 Crosby Street, New York. The first things 
in which the girls would be interested were a doll’s table 
and bureau, beautifully put together, made, colored, and 
varnished by two boys, each twelve years old. Every 
part of the work was done by the boys. A very bright, 
polite, generous spirited boy, named Samuel Sass, was 
in charge of this exhibit Friday, and he will tell you 
about some of the articles and their exhibitors. 

“See this grain elevator,” he said. ‘‘ Well, the boy 
who made that is awful smart. It’s his own invention.”’ 
And he showed us how it worked. The specimen was a 
working model, and the liltle buckets carried and emptied 
the grain just as they do on the big elevators at the 
docks. The model was about three feet high, and was 
made by Greenbaum Woolf, aged twelve years. “‘ Tre 
same boy who made that elevator made this bob sled, 
He {san inventor, he is. He invented this bob. You 
see, this wheel js turned, and that steers thesled. It’s a 
good thing. He’sa smart boy.” And Samuel passed 
on, with an alr of honest pride, to show the model of 
two looms, that were about eight inches high and 
twelve long. ‘‘ The boys invented these looms. That 
is, about eighty per cent. is their own invention.” When 
asked to explain, he said, *‘ Oh, they knew how weaving 
was done, and made these looms, but the teachers had 
to show them some.” And then Samuel showed how the 
looms were operated. The boys who made the models 
were Benjamin Muehlenthal, sixteen years old, and Sam- 
uel Langer, fourteen years old. 

** Now look at this rudder.” And here Samuel called 
attention to a working model of steering gear, wheel, 
**There isn’t any- 
thing new about it, only the boy who made It followed 
out his idea from watching men steering on a boat.” 
And here he turned the tiny wheel, and, without a creak, 
the rudder responded. When we looked at the catalogue 
we found that this was Samuel's. It would be impos- 
sible to give a description of the knife boxes, blacking 
stools, library steps, all finfshed in the most workman- 
like manner by the pupils of this school. A box win- 
dow-frame, the work of Jacob Kaufman, aged fourteen 
years, attracted a great deal of attention. The catalogue 
says of this specimen : 

‘*Box window-frame, with sash and blinds complete, 
each part made by hand and painted by this pupil ; weights 
made from pupil’s pattern.”’ 

An inclined railroad, made by Everett L. Thompson, 
isa working model, showing not only a knowledge of 
mechanics, but neatness, care, and interest. A fresh- 
water aquarium, the work of Paul C. Hunter, aged 
fourteen years, was interesting, and the only thing of 
the kind in the exhibition—both from the Amateur 
Technical Union of New York. 

The Italian school of the Children’s Ald Society must 
have some very bright pupils in {t, as well as the other 
schools of the Society, for the work shown was 80 well 
done, and of such variety. An embroidered cushion by 
Annie Barlerie was most carefully done, and reflected 
credit on the eyes and fingers of the little fourteen-year- 
old girl who did it. The lady in charge said: ‘‘ That 
cushion representa hard work, for the child does not 
learn to do things quickly. She has worked faithfully 
and patiently, and deserves a prize for that.” She has 
gained more than a medal, and the work compares 
favorably with any work of the class presented. Design 
and coloring, as well as the atiiches, are the work of this 
girl. Right on the other side of this table is a piece of 
work that you would scarcely notice, it is so small— 
only about four inches square. It represents the button- 
hole-making of a little girl eleven years old, named 
Augustini Queroli. The buttonholes are worked in 
muslin, cashmere, and satin. Thse specimens are nearly 
all the work of children who have not pleasant homes, 
an‘l who expect to begin supporting themselves while 
they are children. 

The boys and girls attending the schools at Yonkers 
have for two years had exhibitions of work that they did 
in their homes out of school hours. Sailboats, cabinets, 
wall-pockets, plush tidies, sofa pillows, roller skates, 
sleds, calico quilts, and a list that would fill a column of 
The Christian Union, prove what industrious, talented 
children Jive in Yonkers; for this does not represent 
school work, but home work. 

The public schools of Chicago, I1]., St. Louis, Mo., New 
Haven, Conn., Worcester and Boston, Maas., Montclair, 
Hoboken, and Union, N J., and Scotch Plains, N. Y., were 
all represented by work done in school, and under the 
care of teachers. Some of the pupils sent drawings, ana 
then models after the drawings, showing how perfectly 
they understoo’ what they weredolng. A boy in a Chi- 
cago schoo] sent the clay model of a hammer; a drawing 
of a hammer, enlarged ; then the model, in wood. Next 
year, perhaps, he will be old enough to work in fron and 
steel, and he will send a tool completed. 

You must remember that this exhibition is open to 


every child in the United States, and that you have one | 


year in which to prepare your work for entrance ; ss 
cqneful work of the bande will be ond 


ibe work you do with your hands will, ip all probability 


bring you as large, if not larger return than brain-work 
alone when you are grown, More of the children in 
this world will support themselves by the work of their 
brains and hands than by brainsalone. So teach your 
hands to work, 

If you had seen the exhibition you would have 
noticed that nearly all the articles were things used in 
the home. When you looked at the perfect clothes frame 
made by Timothy Doberty, of the Skinner School of 
New Haven, Conn., you almost hear his mother say, 
“* How I wish I had a new clothes frame !” How jolly 
he will feel when he takes that frame home to her! 
The picture frames, boxes, blacking-boxes, hammered 
brass ornaments, that these young people will take home 
to make it brighter, more convenient, and prettier, 
makes one feel sorry for the children who have to go 
to the New York and Brooklyn public schools, because 
they are not taught to use their hands. 


DAISY’S GOOD-NIGHTS. 
“GIVE US THIS DAY OUR DAILY BREAD,” 
By M. K. A. Strong. 


OU have seen a little bird picking a cherry from 

a tree for his supper, have you not? That was 

his dally bread that God, the great heavenly Father, 

gives him. Jesus tells us that if God cares for the 

sparrows, much more will he care for us, for we have 
precious souls that will never die. 

He makes the fruit, the corn, and the potatoes grow. 
If he forgot to send the sunshine, nothing good would 
growat all. Yes; and he gives the fishes and even the 
wild beasts their food. The Bible says, ‘‘ The young 
lions roar after their prey, and seek theic meat from 
God.” ‘‘ He giveth to the beast his food, and to the 
young ravens which cry.” You know that your dear 
mother gives you every day your food; but did you 
know that it Is God who put love for you into her heart, 
so that she remembers to care for you always? Oh, 
what a kind, loving Father he Is to us all | 

And now let me tell youa true story of four little father- 
less children and their mother, who at one time did not 
know how they should get their daily bread. They 
were out of work, and could earn no money to buy the 
flour to make into bread. The mother had promised 
to pay her landlord what she owed him, but she had 
not a penny to pay with. There were just two loaves 
of bread left, baked from the scrapings of the meal 
barrel. 

And now the poor mother was tempted to feel as if 
God had forgotten her, and her heart grew very sad and 
heavy. But her boy Jamie said : ‘‘ Well, mother, cry- 
ing will do us no good. We'd much better pray.” So 
they went to her little room and kneeled down together, 
and Jamie prayed first, and then his mother. They 
just told the good Lord all about their trouble, and 
asked forgiveness of him for not having trusted him. 
They asked, too, that he would be pleased to send some 
help to them for the morrow. 

The next afternoon a neighbor came and told the 
poor woman that a barrel of flour was waiting for her 
at the railroad station. And before she had time to go 
after it, a kind boy brought it to her very door. God 
had put ft {nto the heart of her brother, who lived in 
another town, to send her the flour. And this was in 
anewer to the prayer she and little Jamie had made in 
their distress. 

** The grasses are clothed 
_ And the ravens are fed 
From His store ; 
Bat you who are loved 
And guarded and led, 
How much more 
Will He clothe you and feed you 
And make you His care? 
Then leave it with Him |! He hath everywhere 
Ample store.”’ 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN MARCH 18. 
VERSE FROM A FAMOUS POEM. 
Be tween the dark and the daylight, 
When night is beginning to lower, 
Comes a pause in the day's occupation, 
Theat is Known as the chiloren’s hour.—_{Longfellow. 
BY A MASTER OF ENGLISH. 
And above all, to thine own self be true. 
ARITHMETICAL PUZZLE. 


» The eldest son had nine camels, Thesecondson,sixcame The 


third son, two camels. 
4 MOTHER GOOSE RHYME. 
Little J-ck Horner 
Sat in a corner, 
Eating a Christmas pie. 
He put in his thumb, 
And pulled out a plum, 
And said, What a great boy am I ! 


Right away, for immediately. 
Party, for person. 
Promise, for assure. 
Posted, for informed. 
Post graduate, for graduate. 
Depot, for station. 
@ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
EXIGMA. 
Saint Patrick. 
BEHE4s DINGS. 
| (Pear. 
| 
| (Syball. 
\bere. 
Of ink. 
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@®UNDAY CAFTERNOON. 
THE FIRST MIRACLE. 


| International Sunday-School Lesson for April 18, 1886.) 

Time, a.p. 31. Place, Cana of Galilee. Johnii.,1-11. Revised 
Version. 

And the third day there was a marriage in Cana of Galilee ; 
and the mother of Jesus was there ; and Jesus also was bidden, 
and his disciples, to the marriage. And when the wine falled, 
the mother of Jesus saith unto him, They have no wine. And 
Jesus saith unto her, Woman, what have I to do with thee? mine 
hour is not yet come. His mother saith unto the servants, 
Whatsoever he saith unto you, do it. Now, there were six water- 
pots of stone set there after the Jews’ manner of purifying, con- 
taining two or three firkins apiece. Jesus saith unto them, Fill 
the waterpots with water. And they filled them up to the brim, 
And he saith unto them. Draw out now, and bear unto the ruler 
of the feast. And they bare it. And when the ruler of the feast 
tasted the water now become wine, and knew not whence it was 
(but the servants which had drawn the water knew), the ruler of 
the feast calleth the bridegroom and saith unto him, Every man 
setteth on first the good wine ; and when men have drunk freely, 
then that which is worse; thou hast kept the good wine until 
now. This beginning of his signs did Jesus in Cana of Galilee, 
and manifested his glory ; and his disciples believed on him. 


1, 2. The third day. That is, probably, the third after the 
interview narrated in the preceding chapter.—There was a 
marriage. The marriage ceremonies among the Jews were 
seasons of great festivities and rejoicings, often lasting for 
several days.—Jn Cana of Galilee. There is some uncertainty 
as to the site ; probably about nine miles north of Nazareth. 
—The mother of Jesus was there. The parties to be married 
are not mentioned. The Mormons maintain that this was 
the marriage of'Jesus himself.— And his disciples. Thespecial 
friends whom he had begun to gather about him. They 
included Andrew, Jobn, Simon Peter, Philip, and Nathanael. 

3-5. And when the wine failed. Wine had been provided, 
but the supply proved insufficient. Attempts have been 
made to show that the wine which Christ made on this occa- 
sion was not fermented. I do not think it necessary to 
waste space and time in arguing this question. There is no 
independent Biblical scholarship to support the position 
that two kinds of wine are mertioned in the Bible, fer- 


mented and unfermented. This notion is a pure invention. 


of later times to avoid the inferences which have been 
drawn from Christ’s example here and Biblical teaching 
elsewhere respecting the use of wine.—TZhe mother of Jesus 
said unto him. Why did she appeal to him? Perhaps with 
a vague hope that he would use his power for the relief of 
their host. Perhaps, as Chrysostom suggests, there may 
have been a desire to add to his or her own conspicuity.— 
Woman, what have I to do with thee? Dr. Adam Clarke’s 
proposed translation, ‘‘ What is this to thee and me ?”— 
that is, What is this to us ?—is a possible, but not a probable, 
rendering. It is clear that the mother did not take it as 
involving a refusal or a serious rebuke, because she at once 
tells the servants to do his bidding.—Mine hour is not yet 
come, That is, the hour for my manifestation of myself 
as the Messiah and the Son of God.—His mother saith unto 
the servants. An indication that she had some degree of au- 
thority in the household. 

6-11. Containing two or three firkins apiece. The firkin is 
equivalent to nearly nine gallons. The whole amount of 
water, therefore, was not far from 150 gallons. The lan- 
guage indicates that we have here the description of an eye- 
witness. Itis not necessary to suppose that all this water 
was converted into wine, though it may have been. Perhaps, 
on the other hand, the water was transformed into wine only 
as it was borne from the water-pots to the guests.—/F led 
them to tke brim. There was, therefore, no room for fraud 
or mistake.— The ruler of the feast. One was chosen among 
the Greeks and Romans, and probably also among the Jews, 
woo took txe headship of such festivities, proporing and 
arranging the amusements, and the like.—Called the bride- 
groom, That is, called out tohim, probably across the table, 
The lanzuage is sportive and characteristic of such occa- 
sions.—And when men have well drunk, or, as in the new ver- 
sion, have drunk freely ; literally, were drunken. This does 
not necessarily imply that in the East hosts were accustomed 
to rely upon the inebriety of their guests. The expression 
is jocular. The ancient commentators have wisely noticed 
the difference of feasts of the worid and the feasts of Christ : 
one gives the best at the first and steadily deteriorates ; the 
other, the poorest at the first and steadily improves. 


CHRIST AND THE TEMPERANCE 
QUESTION. 


By LyMAN ABBOTT. 


N this article I sasume that the life and teaching of 
Jesus Christ constitute a divine standard for all his 
followers ; that he has come into the world to save mar- 
kind from sin ; that he knows better than wé know how 
to meet and vanquish every temptation ; that intemper- 
ance is a sin, and that in studying the problem how to 
redeem the community from its guilt and curse his 
example and his precepts afford a better guide than any 
general considerations or theoretical arguments. In other 
words, | write as a loyal disciple of Jesus Chrisi, 
assuming that my readers are also loyal disciples of 
Jesus Christ. It is, indeed, not always easy to interpret 
aright the teaching of Christ, and it is often difficult to 
apply the principles of his life to our different circum- 
stances. Christ is not tobe blindly, but intelligently, 
followed. And he who .undertakes to interpret the 
teaching of Christ and his example, and apply the lessons 
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to the life of the nineteenth century, must beware how 
he confounds the teaching of the Master and that of the 
interpreter, and not suffer himself to imagine that his 
interpretation is authoritative because the life and 
teaching are so. Nevertheless, he who recalls the spirit 
in which a little child accepts the teaching of his mother, 
and remembers that he is in like spirit to accept the 
teachings of Christ, will not make up his mind before- 
hand what is right in practice and true in doctrine, and 
then go to the New Testament to prove that Christ acted 
and taught accordingly ; he will go as an inquirer, and 
will seek to conform his own life and his own teaching 
to the principles inculcated and exemplified by him 
whom he delights to call Master. It is inthis spirit I ask 
the student to accompany me in this inquiry into the 
teaching and example of Christ respecting the use of 
wine. The evils produced by intemperance in the use 
of alcoholic liquors are probably greater than those pro. 
duced by any other single social vice. How to redeem the 
community from that vice and relieve it from those 
evils is the as yet unsolved problem of our modern life. 
Do the teaching and example of Christ throw any light 
on this problem ? 

The problem is, in one of its aspects, wholly modern. 
At the time of Christ the art of distillation was not prac- 
ticed. By this art the alcohol is separated from the 
juices in which nature produces it, and is furnished for 
use ina form and a strength wholly unnatural. Dis- 
tilled liquors were unknown until long after the first 
century ; the wines of the Holy Land were a mild bev- 
erage, wholly unlike the fiery wines of modern com- 
merce. They resembled the native wines which one 
may find to-day in private homes along the banks of the 
Hudson, the southern shore of Lake Erie, in the wine. 
growing districts of California, or in the vineyards of 
France, Germany, Italy, and Spain, beforethey have been 
doctored for a sea voyage. Adulteration was comparse- 
tively rare. The manufacture of villainous compounds, 
that never knew the fragrance of a vineyard or the bright 
light of heaven—compounds born of fraud, and veri- 
table works of darkness—had not then begun. In apply- 
ing the principles on which Christ acted to the temper- 
ance problem of our day, the changed condition of society 
must not be forgotten. 

With the character of the drink the character of 
drunkenvess bas also undergone a great change. Drunk- 
enness is as old as the human race ; at least, it dates from 
the days when the sons of Noah covered the shame of 
their father’s drunkenness. But delirium tremens is a 
modern disease. The kind of drunkenness which drives 
men crazy, which simultaneously discrowns the reason 
and sets loose the infuriated passions, is the product of 
the still. Drunkenness was before bestial—it is now 
brutal ; it was always the parent of sensuality, but not 
until the invention of distillation did it become also the 
parent of crime. But neither drinking nor drunkenness 
were unknown in Bible times and Bible lands. The 
Bible itself contains some graphic descriptions of 
drunken orgies, and of the evil results of drunkenness. 
The se]lf-indulgence of the first century was far worse 
than any in the nineteenth. Wine feasts lasted in 
Greece and Rome for days. Men emulated each other 
in feats of drinkiug, resorted to emetics to relieve an 
overgorged stomach, and began to eat and drink again. 
It was not allowed each guest to stop at will; he was 
compelled to drink whatever the ruler of the feast 
might direct. Drinking to one another’s health was 
practiced ; it was not uncommon to empty a four-pint 
cup of wine at one draught. These drinking bouts 
sometimes were connected with feasts, sometimes were 
independent of them; and though mad drunkenness 
was unknown, inebriation was by no means uncom- 
mon. Music, dances, games, not always of the purest 
description, were the accompaniments of these drinking 
bouts. Pagan religion offered no opposition to such 
drinking ; indeed, rather fostered it. One of the 
ancient moralists declared that it was a shame to get 
drunk—except at the feast of Bacchus. 

The evil of drinking and drunkenness had been recog- 
nized from a very early period, and total abstinence 
societies had been organized. A modified prohibitory 
law even existed in Rome ; it forbade women to drink 
wine, asin our day, in America, a social edict forbids 
them tosmoke. The Rechabites, organized at an early 
period of Jewish history, were pledged not only to 
drink no wine, but not even to eat the fruit of the vine, 
The Essenes, a sect of considerable importance in the 
time of Christ, were pledged to total abstinence from 
the juice of the grape in all its forms. The Nazarite 
vow bound the Nazarite to abstain from every form of 
wine as long as he was subject to his vow; this was 
sometimes for life, sometimes for a limited term. Under 
this vow Jehn the Baptist lived, a consistent total ab- 
stainer. In brief, reformers then as now existed who 
preferred to redeem society from the as yet undevel 
oped curse of drunkenness by the short and easy 
method of forbidding all drinking. They had not, in- 
deed, endeavored to do this by legal 
copsiderable extent; they did attempt to 46 by volm- 


prohibition to any 


— 

Now, this was not the method of Jesus. He lived in an 
age of total abstinence societies, and did not join them. 
He emphasized the distinction between his method and 
that of John the Baptist by saying that John came 
neither eating nor drinking ; the Son of man came eat. 
ing and drinking. He condemned drunkenness, byt 
never in a single instance lifted up his voice in condem. 
nation of drinking. On the contrary, he commenced 
his public ministry by making by a miracle wine 
In considerable quantity, and this apparently only to 
add to the joyous festivities of a wedding. He appar. 
ently used wine customarily, if not habitually. When 
he was about to die, he chose wine as the symbol of his 
blood, shed for many for the remission of sins, asked his 
Father's blessing on a cup containing wine, passed it to 
his disciples with the direction, ‘‘ Drink ye all of it,” 
and left this simple service of the eating of bread and 
the drinking of wine as a legacy to be observed by his 
disciples in all future times, and apparently in al] 
countries. With the faith which I entertain concerning 
Christ, I cannot doubt that he did this with a ful! 
knowledge of the future, of the interpretation which 
would be given to his example, and of the evils which 
drunkenness was yet to bring upon other nations and 
peoples than hisown. He made wine by a miracle; he 
drank wine publicly, and before all the world ; and he 
left as a legacy and example for his followers a sacred 
use of wine in the most solemn service of his church. 

It is true that the attempt has been made to break the 
force of this example by supposing that there are men- 
tioned in the Bible two kinds of wine—a fermented and 
an unfermented; and that Christ made, used, and 
blessed at the Last Supper an unfermented wine. But 
there is absolutely no authority whatever for this sug- 
gestion. It is a pure invention, made to reconcile the 
example of Christ with modern theories as to wine and 
wine-drinking. Grape jelly is not wine, and the mus. 
tum of the ancients was only a kind of grape jelly. It 
did not go under the name of wine, and never was con- 
founded with it.! There is absolutely nothing whatever 
in the language of the New Testament to indicate that 
the wine mentioned in its pages was anything else than 
the simple fermented juice of the grape, the common 
drink of the country then as now; nothing to jus. 
tify the groundless hypothesis that any other kind of 
wine was ever used by or known to the people’ The 
assertion that has been sometimes made that fermented 
wine was not allowable in the Passover supper {s equally 
groundless, having no other shadow of foundation than 
the fact that leavened bread was forbidden, this not be- 
cause of the minute alcoho] produced by leaven or 
yeast, but because an unleavened bread was to remind 
Israel of the night when they had not time to walt for 
the bread to rise.* This notion of two wines, one fer- 
mented, the other unfermented, must be dismissed as a 
pure invention, unsupported by any facts, unsanctioned 
by any scholarship. There was but one wine known to 
the ancients—fermented grape-juice. This was the 
wine Christ made, drank, blessed. There was no other 
used in his time or known to his day. 

To what conclusions, then, does Christ’s example lead 
those who believe in his presclence, and in the divine 
authority of his life and teachings ? 

1, It throws no light whatever on the proper use of 
distilled spirits ; for distilled spirits did not exist in his 
day. 

2. To conclude that because Christ made wine by a 
miracle at the marriage in Cana of Galilee, therefore he 
would identify himself with, or be indifferent to, the 
organized liquor trade in the United States of to-day, 
with its myriad saloons, each one the source of unnum- 
bered and dreadful dramas of intellectual and moral 
wreck and ruin ; or that because he drank a light native 
wine in the free and simple society and unstimulating 
climate of Palestine, therefore he would by precept and 
example promote the social drinking customs of the 
United States to-day, with its complex civilization, its 
highly wrought nervous life, and its stimulating climate 


1 These grape jellies, for they were nothing else, were used ex- 
tensively for giving bodyto poor wines, and making them keep, 
etc.—[Smith, Dict. of Antiq., art. Vinum. 

2“ We, the undersigned, missionaries and residents io Syria, 
having been repeatedly requested to make a distinct statement 
on the subject, hereby declare that during the whole time of our 
residence and traveling in Syria and the Holy Lands, we have 
never seen nor heard of an unfermented wine; nor have we 
feund among Jews, Christians, or Mohammedans any tradition 
of such a wine having ever existed in the country."’ Signed 
by Rev. W. M. Thomson, author of “The Land and the Book,”’ 
and ten other Syrian missionaries, May, 1875.—{LJustrated Chris- 
tian Weekly, January 15, 1876. ; 

+ “There are, therefore, under given circumstances, relatively 
legitimate grounds for abstaining from wine. That is the stand- 
point which should be taken by the Anglo-American advoca/es 
of the temperance movement, without seeking to wrest from 
Scripture a testimony that the use of fermented wine is forbidden 
under any circumstances. How often have I been asked by 
those on this side whether the wine of the four cups-of the Jew- 
ish Paschal meal was fermented! They would fain substitute i 
the. Lord’s Supper the unfermented jajce for the fermented 
wine. The Jewish Passover wine, however, is really fermented, 
and only as o,ogbetiante, in case of need, is unfermentéd wine 
‘perthitted.”. Pranz Delitgsoch,- - - 
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acting on an over-nervous people, where wines are rarely 
free from added alcohol or other and perhaps worse 
adulterations, would be to jump to a conclusion between 
which and the premise is a very broad gulf. 

3 But the example of Christ makes it clear that fer- 
mented liquors cannot be treated as a product of the 
devil, to be tabooed and driven out of existence ; nor the 
making and drinking of a pure wine as a sin to be pro- 
hibited and condemned at all times and under all circum- 
stances. The Koran so regards it ; the Bible does not. 
This is the doctrine of Mohammed, not of Christ. 

4 Abstinence from the use of wine can be main- 
tained only on the twofold ground: If thy right eye 
offend thee, pluck it out and cast {t from thee; and, It 
were better that a millstone were hanged about thy neck, 
and thou wert cast into the depths of the sea, than that 
thou shouldest offend one of these little ones. In the 
present condition of soclety, with the perils which at 
present threaten it, with the liquor traffic what ft is, 
with wine, beer, and whisky inextricably intermixed in 
the same general business, with millions of money con- 
centrated in an endeavor to extend the trade by stimu- 
lating an appetite which certainly needs no stimulating, 
with pure wine the exception and adulterated wine the 
rule, with drinking customs such that wine on the din- 
ner-table, or in the social circle, or at the marriage feast, 
leads, if not the drinker, at least his companion, to the 
lquor-shop, with a people always over-excited and over- 
worked, and needing not a stimulant but repose, it may 
well be urged that it is wise and right to dispense 
altogether with that which, in another age and under 
other circumstances, it might be not only right but wise 
to use in moderation. But nefther prohibition as a 
political policy, nor total abstinence as a social practice, 
can accomplish any permanent temperance reform ex- 
cept as it is put upon this ground. A false theory will 
destroy any reform which builds upon it ; and the theory 
that wine is a forbidden fruit, and drinking it is, under 
all circumstances and in all social conditions, a sin, isa 
false theory. It contravenes the example of Christ ; it 
is Mohammedan, not Christian. 

5. It must, therefore, be left to each individual to judge 
for himself when it is right to drink wine, or whether it 
is right to drink it atall. For his decision upon this 
question he is not to be judged by his fellow-Christians, 
either as a bigot because he is a total abstainer, or as a 
sinner against the law of God because he isnot. Drunk- 
enness is always and everywhere a sin ; whether drink- 
ing is asin depends upon circumstances ; and whether the 
circumstances are such as to make drinking sinful, each 
individual must decide for himself, and answer for his 
decision, not to a priesthood, a society, or a newspaper 
press, but to his own conscience and his God. 

6. Whetber the community can properly, without 


infringing on the liberty of the individual, prohibit all. 


manufacture and sale of alcoholic liquors, is a political 
question, on which the life and teachings of Christ throw 
no light. Such prohibition, however, can be sustained 
only on the ground on which, ina time of socialistic 
excitement, all sale and carriage of dynamite ought to 
be forbidden, or in a time of epidemic hydrophobla all 
dogs at large might be condemned to be shot—not 
because it is sinful to use dynamite or keep a dog, 
but because, under present circumstances, and in 
the present exigency, the peril from dynamite or 
dogs is so great that the individual liberty must 
be set aside for the general welfare. In other words, 
prohibition as a political law and habitual abstinence as a 
personal practice can only be maintained as exceptional 
remedies called for by an exceptional exigency, and 
founded on the special need of heroic measures, not on 
eternal laws of right and wrong forbidding all use of 


the fruit of the vine. Whether these special remedies 


are called for by the exigencies of modern civilization ; 
whether, in other words, temperance or total abstinence 
is the best weapon with which to fight the drink traffic 
and the drinking customs of to-day, is a question on 
which the wisest and best of men may and do differ. 

7. Any permanent temperance reform, however great 
emphasis it may lay on a Christian duty of total abstt- 
nence, must draw sharply and maintain stoutly the dis- 
tinction between total abstinence and temperance, be- 
tween drunkenness and drinking. It must recognize 
drunkenness to be everywhere and always a sin, drink- 
ing to be made so only by the circumstances ; temper- 
ance to be always and everywhere a duty, total absti- 
nence to be only a means now to be employed for pro- 
moting temperance. In brief, Christian abstinence from 
the use of a pure wine can be urged only on Paul’s ex- 
hortation, and with equal emphasis on both clauses: 
Brethren, ye have been called unto Mberty ; only use not 
liberty for an occasion to the flesh, but by love serve one 
another. 

8. Finally, if any one ask me what I think this law of 
Christian love requires of the Christian fn American 
society to-day, I reply that it seems to me to require a 
general abstinence ; that is, the laying aside of all-wine- 
drinking as a means of social entertatnment or personal 
Observation demonstrate, as in some cases — 


por advantage to health in invigoration of vital 
powers for the better doing of God’s work in the 
world. But I trust that this necessity belongs simply 
to the present epoch, and I am not without Lope that we 
shall yet come to a time—though not in my day—when 
@ pure wine can be used by society with no more geri. 
ously evil results than now are produced by the use 
of tea and coffee. 


HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 
THE FIRST MIRACLE. 


By Emrty MILLER. 


OTHER. This is a pleasant little story to me, 
because it happened so early in the public life of 
Jesus. It was just after he had called his first disciples, 
and before he had really begun to preach. Wicked 
men had not begun to hate him, but he walked about 
with his friends like any common man, so far as they 
could see, though all the time he was really waiting and 
listening till his Father’s voice should say, ‘‘ Now the 
time has come.” Where was this first miracle done, 
Henry ? 

Henry. At Cana, in Galilee ; there was a marriage to 
which Jesus and his mother and his disciples were in- 
vited. 

Mary. Jesus used to live in Galilee, so perhaps this 
might have been some one whom he used to know 
when he was a boy; but how came they to invite all 
his disc!ples ? 

James, They lived in Galilee too, and it looks as if 
there were only five, and two of them from one family. 

Mother. Andrew and his brother Simon, John and 
perhaps his brother James, Philip and his friend Na- 
thanael—these were all, so they might also have been 
friends of the bride or bridegroom. But these people 
were very anxious to have as many guests as possible at a 
wedding feast, and invited every one whom they knew. 
If you and I had been there we should probably have 
been invited, and we should have seen long tables spread 
with all kinds of food, while servants passed up and 
down on one side carrying wine to the guests, who re- 
clined upon couches on the other side of the tables. 
Near the door we should have seen six great jars of 
water, and, as any one came in, a servant, with a towel 
and basin, would dip some water from the jar and pour 
it over the hands of the guest, lest he might have 
chanced to touch something unclean on his way. At 
one end of the table sat a man called the ruler of the 
feast, who directed everything, and sent choice portions 
of food and wine to the guests whom he wished to 
honor. 

Henry. Ishoule think the master of the house would 
have done that. 

Mother. No, they thought he showed greater honor to 
his guests by giving up his house and his table to them, 
and not taking the chief place. We can imagine how Jesus 
and his disciples came in, after a long‘walk perhaps, 
and how the servants would remove thelr sandals and 
bathe their feet at the outer court, and then water would 
be poured over their hands, and perhaps sweet odors 
upon their heads, and vhey would be given places among 
the other guests at the table. But all at once some one 
calls for wine, and the servants say there is no more; 
sO many guests have come to the feast that the wine has 
all been drunken. This would not matter to you and 
me, but in that day everybody drank wine; not the 
poison stuff that is called wine now, but pure juice from 
grapes. What did they do, Mary? 

Mary. It doesn’t say they did anything. Perhaps 
there was no place where they could send and buy 
more ; but the mother of Jesus told him the wine was 
all gone. I suppose she just leaned over and whispered 
to him. 

James. Do you think he spoke very respectfully to 
his mother? It sounds rude to me. 

Mother. But it certainly was not rude, and I have no 
doubt Mary understood just what he meant. She knew 
he could make wine if he chose, and she wanted him to 
show these people his wonderful power. It was just as 
if he sald, ‘‘O lady, what have I to do with such things 
as that? My time has not come yet to show my power.” 
But Mary felt sure his time was coming, so she sald to 
the servants: ‘‘ Whatsoever he saith unto you, do it.” 
And then, presently, the time did come. The voice 
that Jesus had been waiting for spoke to him, and bade 
him begin to work miracles. How did he make the 
wine, James ? 

James. First he had them fill up the great water jars 
to the brim. I suppose that was so they could all be 
sure there was no wine in them. Then he bade the serv- 
ants draw out some and carry it tothe ruler of the 
feast. It must have been a great deal better than what 
they had before, because he was surprised to think they 
had kept it till the last. He called the bridegroom, and 
asked him about it, but the bridegroom does not seem 
to have known where it came from. | Parts 

Mary. Do you think the othér guests knew about it it? 


It only says, ‘‘ bis disciples believed on him.” I should 
think everybody would have believed. 

Mother. They may have believed that this was a man 
who could do a very wonderful thing, out his disctples 
believed that he was Christ, the Son of God. Why do 
you think Jesus wrovght this miracle, James? All our 
Lord’s miracles were for some special reason: to help 
those that were sick or hungry or in trouble ; but it does 
not seem very important that there should have been 
more wine at the feast. 

James, Perhaps he did it just to please his mother, 
or because these new discip!es needed somethfng to make 
them a lit'le more sure about what he could do. 

Jennie. Isn't that just what the story ssyz—‘‘ mani- 
fested his glory, and his disciples believed on him”? 
They knew he was the Lamb of God before, because 
John sald so, and because they had talked with him, 
and they knew he bad great wisdom, but now they saw 
that he had power also. I think Jesus did i just for 
their sakes. 

Mary. Ooly think how proud that bride must have 
been to tell people afterwards that Jesus was at her wed- 
ding feast, and turned water into wine ! 

Mother. Wemay always have Jesus at our feasts if 
we desire his presence, and take care not to have any- 
thing there to offend him. I read of a little girl who © 
heard her pastor say in church that the Lord wonkd 
come and be a guest in any home where they welcomed 
him. She remembered that every day her father said, 
“* Be present at our table, Lord,” and so that day she 
set a chair for the guest at the table. Just as they were 
sitting down a poor man came to the door, and asked for 
food, and the little girl brought him In, saying, joyfully, 
‘* See, father, the Lord Jesus could not come himself, so 
he sent this p»or man in his place.” These are the two 
ways in which we may have Jesus for our guest—by his 
blessed spirit in our hearts, and in the person of those 
whom we love and help for his sake. 


HINTS AND HELPS. 
By A LAYMAN, 


MOTHER {fs apt to feel that her boy is in her 
cradle. She does not realize that after the bird 
has flown, he does not use her wings. She is liable to 
obtrude advice which is well intended but obviously 
wrong ; for she has not enlarged her nursery horizon as 
he who has taken his life in his hands, and formulated 
his plans with far-reaching foresight. No one knows 
80 well when to strike the blow as he who has already 
done considerable hammering for himself. That Jesus 
spoke kindly to his mother at the wedding feast is as 
probable as that he spoke plainly, and that his mother 
did not misinterpret him is obvious. Mary knew what 
power was in him, and she made preparations for its 
exercise. It was just like a mother. Mothers are 
allowed to be proud of their children. 


We must not insist on loyalty to Jesus's method (for 
that was the part of his work which his time called for), 
but loyalty to Jesus’s spirit is essential orthodoxy. Now, 
1 would not use wine at communion. One of the acts 
for which I have never forgiven myself was in passing 
the cup at communion to a man who bad reformed after 
@ great ight with the seven devils of drink. "Twas 
wine that warmed the stomach more than the heart. I 
have never since attended communion where a fer- 
mented drink was employed. I would not have felt 
that way if I had been jn that upper chamber, twenty 
centuries ago. There are also ethnic as well as ethical 
differences. And then, again, ’tis now largely a question 
of strychnine and logwood. In choosing bread and 
wine as the elements of the eucharist, Jesus employed 
objects which lent themselves with peculiar power to 
the great object lesson which he had befcre him. 
Think of taking proof-spirit and logwood water made 
by a moonshiner as typical of anything but the below- 
eat spirit ! 


The teetotalists and the topers began their fight thirty 
centuries ago. The sons of Rechab were the first sons 
of temperance. Noah undoubtedly first revealed the 
necessity of some people being teetotalers for their own 
sakes, and of othef people being teetotalers for other 
folks’ sakes. The vow of the Nazarite was the first 
temperance pledge. Now, people marvel, since this fight 
against alcohol began fn the dawn of the world’s 
history, since the Forerunner himself was an ascetic of 
this school, that Jesus did not take sides with the monks 
of his time as againat the popular customs. It is contended 
that if he had done so he would have immensely 
strengthened the cause of temperance in the nineteenth 
century, and have accomplished in other reformsall that 
he did accomplish or has accomplished since. - To a 
superficial view this argument is quite conclusive ; but 
I think a closer view will reveal its sophistry. 


his grow, and took the pledge 
sixty days. He then brought his sacrificés, and the 
them that the priest could construe to his advan- 
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-{dealism, then in my humble judgment he has not be 


to the Lord 
tion to these extremiste. They found fault with him 
because he did not indorse their conduct. Samson's 
conspicuous example of the practical results of the 
ascetic course were not reassuring, certainly, to in- 
finite insight. In fine, reforming men from without 
was not the Messianic mission. He preferred to take 
society as he found it, and work from the heart. 
Abstinence, asceticism, have their merits ; but Samson, 
full of the animal as he was, overworked them. You 
must not put new wine into old bottles. You must 
discipline the front of the head, the back of the head, 
and the sides of the head, and all sides of the heart, 
before you can succeed with your prohibitions. Pro- 
hibition prohibits best where there is no need of {it ; but 
in the absence of public opinion all law as to the outside 
of the platter rather enhances the neglect of the inside. 


This being the situation of a Teacher and Guide who 
knows the past, understands the present, and forecasts 
the future, from our finite view we should say that he 
would not break with the present so much ‘as with the 
past, and would not mortgage the future by compromises 
on the one hand, or by fanaticisms on the other hand, 
If I am able rightly to read what Jesus did do, it is just 
what reason says he might have been expected to do. 
To fill the present with hope, aspiration, self-denial, 
devotion to God and to man, to purity in thought, to 
righteousness of the heart, was the Messianic purpose. 
To have frittered away his force in petty prohibitions 
would have been Elijah redivivus, not the Word 
made fiesh. The Nezarite’s vow was simply external 
noen-conformity. Jesus was now more than Samuel, more 
than the Baptist. He must work by the methods of 
insight, not by those of sight. I feel confident in the 
prediction that it was the criticism of John’s disciples 
on Jesus’s delight in the things of this life that was one 
of the great reasons why Jesus won the people in such 
numbers to the kingdom of God. 


There are hosts of Christians to-day who are disciples 
of John, and never will get any further. Some people 
yet confound a hair shirt outside with regeneration 
inside. There is no gloom in the kingdom of God. 
Darkness belongs to another kingdom. Asceticism, 
vows, withdrawals from the world, are not Christian 
institutions. Jesus is in the world and of it. Satan 
assafls him, but is baffied. If Jesus had won his 
sovereignty by fleeing from the devil, then the devil 
would take the foremost. Resist the devilif you would 
see his heels. 


In the midst of such a world came the Saviour of 
that world. His mission was to save men in sin from 
sin. He must recognize their surroundings; he must 
take them as they were, not as he would have them. 
He must cultivate their social powers, their intellectual 
powers, as well as their moral and spiritual capacities. 
He tells us that he deprecated the means he often found 
himself called on to employ to reach men. He grieved 
that they demanded material prodigies for the spiritual 
matracles which were his proper function and mission. 
But he displayed his sovereignty over matter as well as 
over mind with an ethical and spiritual alm always in 
clear view. He won over social instincts as well as relig- 
ious veneration by the initial prodigy at Cana. He com 
mended himself by his geniality as well as by his benev- 
olence. He blessed the social circle ; he fllumined the 
gloom of sorrow ; he raised the dead ; he touched men 
on every side of their emotional, intellectual, and spirit- 
ual natures. He never violated his spirit in invoking to 
his ald any instrument, though he deprecated that the 
degraded conditions of society necessitated his employ- 
ment of his divine power over matter more than of his 
divine power over mind. He selected his means out of 
his circumstances. If itis possible to be harmless as 
a dove while being wise as a serpent, that was the 
Messiah. 


I would that when Jesus came, science and art, cult- 
ure and insight, had been riper ; but that was not to be, 
It was the unripeness of time that rendered his coming 
timely ; for it was his Completeness which Incomplete- 
pes required. No man can legitimately quote Christ’s 
miracle at Cana, Paul’ s advice to Timothy, into a stum- 
bling-block. Christ is not a method of a life, but a 
spirit of a life, and he who thinks Christianity in its 
great generalizations of philanthropy and self-sur- 
render permits intemperance on the one hand or cham- 

Book aright. And if any one fancies that the broad 
platform of teetotalism, for its own sake, for its infiu- 
ence’s sake, for one’s own sake, is not New Testament 


gun to learn what he drinks who queffs the New Wine 
of the kingdom of God. 


It ia nonsense to say that we must so goyern circum- 
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here, whether we will or no. And, wherever we tarry, 
we must be influenced vastly more than we influence. 
This is not fate, but fact. Theelm is an exotic in the 
valley of Jericho, and the palm is an exotic in the valley 
of the Coonecticut. In my conservatory I have been 
trying to palm off the hothouse article for the real, but 
my tree is no more a palm than an apeisaman. Your 
Lothouse culture lacks depth, breadth, and elevation. 
Your environment must be God’s primarily, and sec- 
ondarily man’s. Jesus always recognized these great 
and fundamental truths, and it was because he employed 
Oriental methods, Oriental imagery, and Oriental appeals 
that he touched his time; it was because he touched 
universal principles that he touched all men. 


It is difficult for a man fully to comprehend the Orti- 
ental atmosphere who has not breathed it. And it is diffi- 
cult for a man to understand how differently the ques 
tion of wine-drinking is suspended in the best mind of 
Southern peoples and in the best mind of the North. It 
is too much trouble to get drunk in the soft Syrian at- 
mosphere. Bacchus was never indigenous to Asia. As 
you travel from the equator northward, you first encoun. 
ter the drunken man north of the line. He ifs ultra. 
montane. I traveled from one end of Syria to the other 
on horseback, from Jaffa to Beirut, and I met but one 
drunken man, and hea German. The Koran’s prohibi. 
tion of wine is much as if you should send your boy 
into the garden in June and forbid him to pick oranges. 
There are none there. The vices of warm countries are 
numerous and nameless ; but vinous drunkenness is 
not one of these. You have to get some thousand feet 
above the sea, or some thousand miles north of the equa- 
tor, to find a tipsy man—uniless, forsooth, you encounter 
a German, an Englishman, ora Yankee who has gone 
down to Jericho, brought his schnapps with him, and 
thus fallen among thieves. 


Jesus was a man of the country, not of ‘the ctty. As 
a lad he played among the vineyards whose purple 
clusters yet produce the rare wines of highland Syria. 
The wine-press to him was as familiar as the clder-preas 
to a New England farm-boy. His view of truth was 
specific as well as general. He was not so lost in the 
azure of general principles that he forgot to calculate his 
Asiatic latitude and longitude. It was this marvelous 
ideality in the companionship of this masterly practical- 
ity that marks the harmony of the pure tranrcendent- 
alist with the pure practicalist, the perfect union of the 
Word and the flesh. 


Fanaticism and asceticism would have been false to the 
Messianic ideal as Phariseelsm or Sadduceeism. To strike 
the balance between these pernicious extremes, both 
claiming loyalty to God, and yet to live like God, is to be 
divine. On whatsoever side you inspect the words of 
the life of Jesus, the more carefully you look, the more 
certainly will you perceive that he who is the Son of 
man is also the Son of God, in a sense that can be 


| affirmed of none other. 


LENTEN TALKS.’ 
IV. 


TWO EPISTLES. 
By THE Rev. Puiiiis Brooxs, D.D. 

“Unto Timothy, my own son .n the faith: Grace, mercy, and 

© For Iam now ready to be offered, and the time of my de- 
parture is at Tim. 6. 

NE thing, I am very sure, we shall learn from the 

study of the different Epistles of St. Paul ; and 
that is that each one haz its own distinctive character. 
There is about each one scmething which does not be- 
long to the others. The character of the writing, the 
feelings of the writer, and the audience are different in 
each. 

We are now to consider two Epistles which are per- 
sonal, written to an individual, not to achurch. How- 
ever clearly a church may stand forth, it is impossible 
for it to have a distinct individuality such as belongs to 
aman. However familiar an audience may become to 
a speaker, even though it may contain always substan- 
tially the same persons, it never can have the distinct 
personality of the individuals to whom he speaks. And 
the way in which one speaks to a personal friend in 
private conversation must always be different from the 
way in which he addresses a body of his fellow-men, 
however small or familiar that body may be. 

The Epistles to Timothy are not merely personal. 
They bear the impression of the relation of the writer to 
the person written to. They are the léetters of St, Paul, 
written when he had come to be called “ Paul the aged,” 
to another disciple who had joined him in the early part 
of St. Paul's ministry, and had become the most trusted. 
More than any other, Timdthy’s mind 
the ideas of which St. Paul's ‘wos 


reportes. 
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Few relations between men are more interesting than 
that of a man, who has been for years doing a work, with 
some younger man, to whom the work is to be given 
over to finish or to carry on. That work is to pass 
through new developments and new 
which the man who {s passing away may not be able to 
comprehend, But if there is true generosity in the ming 
of the older man, he always rejoices that the work is tp 
go on after he has passed away. The older gives to the 
younger pfomises and opportunities, All that the older 
man has done is not going to perish with him. His wo; 
projects Itself into the future. It is not stopped short 
by the wall of his own death. The younger man, look. 
ing back on the experience of the older teacher, which 
seems to have lasted longer than it really has lasted, gets 
some sort of background for his own work. That work 
is not something which he has started, thought out for 
himself. The older man gives to the younger a sense of 
a long continued past ; the younger gives to the older 
a sense of a long-continued future. 

Both these Epistles were written near the end of St, 
Paul’s life. The second {s the last that we have of his 
writing. Several of the Epistles were written during the 
first imprisonment. After his first trial he was released, 
He had another period of missionary work, and then » 
second trial at Rome. In the interval he went back to 
Asia Minor and visited the old churches founded years 
ago. He took Timothy once more, and went with him 
from church to church. At last, on one of these jour. 
neys, he passed over bis familiar route from Asla into 
Europe. He left Timothy at Ephesus to do certain 
work there. During his journey he writes back to 
Timothy how to conduct the church. The First Epistle 
is the counsel of an older minister to a younger. 

After this St. Paul was arrestcd again, and carried once 
more t» Rome. It soon becomes apparent that every. 
thing is to be different. He {is treated more harshly and 
subjected to more restraint. He knows the time {s draw. 
ing near when he is to lay down his life. From the 
darkness of that dungeon, where the ax is held over his 
head, he writes the Second Epistle. It is the most pa- 
thetic of all bis writings. All the past is with him, and all 
the future. He is deserted by his friends. He sends this 
Epistle like a cry to his younger friend in Ephesus, beg. 
ging him to come, that the Apostle may see his face once 
more. We do not know whether Timothy went or not. 
The voice of St. Paul closes with the last verse of the 
last chapter of the Second Epistle to Timothy. First 
Thessalonians is the first of St. Paul’s writings, and 
Second Timothy the last. Read them together. 

What are the teachings of St. Paul in these Epistles? 
We shall find it has been gvod for the Christian Church 
that they have been kept extant from that early day and 
are heard to speak still. But we want to hear behind 
the words the pathetic tremor of his voice, that we may 
see within them their depth and richness. Then let the 
impression give us earnestness, and rest with deep power 
upon our souls, 

The First Epistle contains two great fastructions. 
First, he urges the young apostle to strive earnestly 
against corruptions of doctrine which were coming in 
there. Secondly, he lays down certain directions about 
the way in which the church is to be conducted. 

It must interest us to observe how St. Paul treats Chris- 
tlan doctrine. It is not as mere doctrine. It is not like 
oue who loves doctrine for the sake of doctrine. Some- 
times doctrine seems to become, in the minds of Christian 
teachers, a thing desirable for itself, separate from its 
end. It is the absence of any such tone as that which 
makes theearly part of St. Paul's First Epistle to Timothy 
so valuable. ‘‘ We know that the law is good, if a man 
use it lawfully ; knowing this, that the law is not made 
for a righteous man, but for the lawless and disobedient 
for the ungodly and for sinners, for unholy and profane, 
for murderers of fathers and murderers of mothers, for 
manslayers, for whoremongers, for them that defile 
themselves with mankind, for men-stealers, for liars, for 
perjured persons, and if there be any other thing that 
is contrary to sound doctrine.” ‘‘Sound doctrine” is 
not @ thing separate from its purpose. It is not spoken 
from heaven merely for the sake of informing men’s 
minds. Is not this the heresy pervading Christian 
teaching : that Christian teachers have thought of doc 
trine as something given them that they might exercise 
it, rather than as something which 
came to them in order that what God supremely loves, 
a holy life, might be built up? The one great thing 
which has perverted man’s study of the Christian Gos- 
pels is that men have dared to forget that the Gospel 
came to a world of sinners, that they might be reclaimed 
from the paths of sin and brought to righteousness again. 
Wonderfully few are the mistakes which men make 
when they read the Bible as the law of life. Wonder- 
fully few are the mda able to read the Bible rightly when 
they fasten their eyes on it for speculation. The soul 
which goes to the Bible to get the thing for which it was 
given, geta the thing it goes for. The soul laying hold 
on the heart of the New Testament finds what was {0 
the beartof God. It is expressed by. St. Paul im tbe 
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is certainly easy to find in the New Testament the truth 
of Jesus Christ. 

A man comes to the Bible and says, “‘Is not this 
strange and mysterious ?” And he points to some mar- 
yelous proof he seems to have extorted from the plain 
text of the New Testament. He is using the Bible for 
that for which it was not given. He issure to go wrong, 
and gather from it some strange dootrine, a fantasy 
which never was in the simple teaching of the Holy 
Spirit. Another man goes to the Bible hungering for a 
better life, desiring to escape from sin ; weary of the 
barren sinfulness of this world, he goes to the Bible for 
a picture of the kingdom of heaven ; goes to the Bible 
to learn how this world can be made the habitation of 
the Holy God. That man can understand, not perhaps 
every truth there, for there are truths yet to be devel- 
oped by certain exigencies of the world; but he will 
come away full of the learning which he at present 
needs. The New Testament will become to him a Book 
of Life. 

When St. Paul writes back from Europe to Asia, he 
bids Timothy teach the disciples that the law is to be 
used lawfully. He tells him and them the same lesson 
which we need. Let us goto our Bible for our Bible’s 
purpose, inspiration, and a law of life, and the idea of 
what God would have man to be, and the power to be- 
come what it is the purpose of our Father that we 
should become, This is the teaching of the First Epis- 
tle to Timothy. 

The fundamental thing which Paul sald to Timothy 
was that he should send the Ephesians to the Bible for 
the Bible’s purpose. Always, spirituality is to go back 
to morality. The idea that man is to be wise with the 
wisdom of God is to refresh itself with the idea that 
man is to be good with the holiness of God. 

St. Paul goes on to give a great number of directions 
about the details of church management. Now, these 
injunctions are not necessarily laws of the Christian 
Church to-day. If we find some phrases which seem 
to contradict what are the evident necessities of the 
church in this our time, I see no reason to suppose that 
we are to take these in junctions as having perpetual power 
over the Christian Church. I think nothing would 
have surprised St. Paul while writing these Epistles 
more than to be told that centuries and centuries after- 
ward men would go into these instructions which he 
gave to Timothy for the guidance of the Ephesians of 
that day, and make them a law for us, in this distant 
day, in lands he never dreamed of, in circumstances of 
which he had no idea. Whatisthe use of this Book ? 
What are we to learn from its teachings here? It is 
the everlasting picture of the fact that the church must 
be organized all the while with clear, distiact statutes ; 
and yet that it must be kept alive and filled with the 
spirit of a deep sense of what the purpose of thechurch Is. 
There are two great dangers. There is, first, the danger 
that a church may be full of the idea of a spiritual purpose 
and abjure the idea of institutions. And the other dan- 
ger is opposite to that: the danger of thinking that the 
church exists in her institutions. Such a writing as this 
meets both dangers. Men cannot say it makes no dili- 
ference how they behave, that the church has no stat- 
utes and ordinances and institutions, when they see how 
carefully the great Apostle, in the very beginning, laid 
down the way in which the church was to be conducted. 
It is the everlasting protest that the church must have 
these laws. Yet it throbs with the certainty of the con- 
sciousness of the great purpose of the church’s life. It 
is filled with a great sense of the value of the Christian 
soul, for which alone Christian institutions have any right 
to exist. He who reads in the spirit in which St. Paul 
wrote will come away saying : ‘‘ Certainly, the church 
must have organizations, charities, ministries, appointed 
places, different disciples. If such things were neces- 
sary in those early and spontaneous days they are no less 

now. But always they are to be kept healthy 
and in due proportion of importance by the perpetual 
certainty, living through the whole church, that they 
exist for, and therefore must be obedient to, the neces- 
sities of the soul, for which the church exists.” St, 
Paul dealt with institutions’ exactly as he dealt with 
doctrines. “Institutions, like doctrines, exist for the 
purpose of creating and sustaining the moral life. 

As the necessities of the soul change, Christian insti- 
tutions must be continually modified, and adapt them- 
selves to the new necessities of the souls that are to use 
them. He who goes to these Epistles to learn what they 
really teach, carries away a perfect content that the 
church should be organized, and a satisfaction with 
things that often seem petty and minute. It keeps them 
always dignified to be filled with the great purpose of the 
culture of the soul. The one great thing for which God 
sends all his revelations to mankind, for which the Bible 
was written, for which the incarnation came, is that man 
might be made holy with the holiness of God. This 
great Epistle sets forever Christian doctrines and institu- 
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We want to let our thoughts reach into St. Paul's dun- 
geon, see him chained to a Roman soldier who hated 
him, looking every moment that the dungeon door 
should open and a messenger call him to a cruel judg- 
ment and a cruel death. We want to feel the longing 
of the great soul for the great future that lay before him, 
while he yet rejoices in human sympathy; so that, 
though he was longing for the things of heaven, he 
could not be seperated from the friends of this earth ; 
crying out for kindred, even while looking for the crown 
of glory to be given him. 

It was a noble thing for him to keep his interest in his 
work to the very end. It is so natural for men who 
think they are going to die to lose all interest in life! 
This shows how narrow and selfish their life has 
been. 

You go to some friend who has been very busy about 
some work which has interested him immensely. You 
tell him, so as to bring conviction, that he will die to- 
morrow morning. And you see, instantly, every shadow 
of interest in the things he has been doing thirty or forty 
vears gone. His soul sinks down in despondency, or 
else is fixed wholly beyond the grave. Would not that 
be an awful revelation of the way in which he has been 
living? It is a shame if he does‘not believe in his work, 
hope for it, feel the deepest interest in it, when he knows 
that his hands will soon be compelled to drop it. 

A little while ago we saw the great affairs of politics 
handed over from one party to another. The thing that 
made it so grand was the continuance of Interest. They 
who laid down the work, if they had been really identi- 
fied with it, if they really cared for it, looked forward 
with deep curiosity, with earnest anxiety, to see what 
would become of the country when the new administra- 
tion had taken up the work. It was not simply an ad- 
ministration, or a national life, that had rested upon St. 
Paul, but Christianity. And he was hoping to the very 
end, and thinking of this Christianity. In his last 
words he had been telling his disciples how to carry on 
the work he has been doing. It reminds us of John the 
Baptist giving his work to Jesus and saying, ‘‘ He must 
increase, but I must decrease.” We can see at once the 
secret of such depth and richness as that. The man 
cared for the work itself, in its own intrinsic character, 
and not simply his own identification with it. Oh, if 
any of us are identified with any good and great work, 
let us be sure that we are unselfishly identified with it, 
that we really care for the things themselves! And if 
the message should come that we are to lay down our 
work, let us forget what is going to happen to us. It is 
the noblest death a man can die. When the soldier is 
stricken down, the question leaps from his heart to his 
lips how the battle fares. Let him hear of victory, that 
all is going well, before he breathes his last, and the 
noble soldier soul is content. Read through the Second 
Epistle of Timothy, and you will feel that noble spirit 
of a man who cares for the things of Christ outside of 
their identification with himself. How ready he is to 
give up his own life, and to forget the giving up of his 
own life, in order that, when he is gone, the work of 
Christ may live and grow! 

Then comes the last great chapter, full of personal an- 
ticipation. He is always going back and forth in his 
writing, as one might when writing to his dearest friend 
in a desultory fashion ; sometimes dv.elling upon things 
belonging to Timotby and the church, sometimes upon 
things belonging to himself. In the Epistles to the 
Thessalonians, the first of all his writings, St. Paul 
seemed to picture the coming of the last days aad the 
immediate return, or the speedy return, of Christ to this 
world. The kingdom of heaven was to be established 
here. That was near the beginning of his ministry. He 
has ripened since then. It is shown in the broadness 
and simplicity of his later writing. He no longer lays 
down special doctrines with regard to the last things— 
telling just how the heavens are to open and Christ is to 
appear ; who is to be raised first ; how all things are to 
be arranged—as in his first Epistle. It may be that his 
thought of them has not changed, but, at any rate, he 
speaks of them differently now. Everything has become 
more spiritual. Whether the crown of glory is to be 
given him in the world beyond the skies or in this old 
familiar world, that question has all gone out of the 
Apostle’s thought. There is great simplicity in his con- 
ception of the future life, of the way in which Christ 
will bring forward the things belonging to him from 
this dispensation to the other. We are taken up with 
minute definitions and details; we are almost ready to 
fight with any one who thinks Christ will come ins 
different way from our way. By and by, if wearereal- 
ly ripening into the spirit of Christ, we shall be satisfied 
with the one great truth that Christ will bring together 
our souls and bis soul, and that we must always belong 
tohim. We shall cease to think, almost cease to care, 
how this is to be accomplished. 

Often this growth comes as a revelation, by the death 
of our dearest beloved. We have speculated this way 
and that way ; of the first and second coming ; of the 
millennial reign ; of the fimst and final resurrection. Some. 
day our déarest friend lies dying; and ot last we 


him die. And our soul leaps to the one certainty, 
fastens itself upon the indisputable truth, that the soul 
belongs to God, and that, if we can live with God in the 
few years in which we are left behind, we shall not be 
spiritually separated when the time comes for us to fol 
low the one who has gone before. We shall be in God. 
In God, somewhere, our soul will find that soul which 
is in God also. 

Do not be afraid when the things which you used to 
feel made the substance of faith now seem to be but its 
fringes; when the things which you oncé sald you 
could not let go and keep your faith in Christ you have 
let go, and your faith in Christ is kept and is growing 
deeper still. It is a certain truth that in Christ is your 
redemption ; and that to be with him will be everlast- 
ing life, wherever in the universe the soul may dwell. 
When we stand strong in this assurance, our little fafths 
may drop away, and we shall be secure in the great 
certainties of God, and the soul, and the everlasting 
life, 

The last recorded teachings of St. Paul may be sum- 
med up in these four things: 1. Al) doctrine exists only 
with reference to the increasing holinessof man. 2. The 
institutions of the Christian Church are always precious ; 
the church must have them; but only for the pur- 
poses of the spiritual life; and they are always to be 
tlexible, changing with the changes of the spiritual 
life which they are intended to promote and sustaia. 
8. A man who is identified with a work, in a deep 
spiritual sense, when he is called upon to give it 
up to another, will keep his interest in the work to the 
very end. Let me know thatI am to die to-morrow 
morning, and 1 want to have such an interest in the 
church, the country, the world, in everything I care for 
now, as I have never begun to have in my life. I want 
to see if there is any last thisg I cando. 4. The cer- 
tainty that Christian truth is simple. God's love, Christ's 
redemption, the Holy Spirit’s perpetual presence, the 
certain happiness of the soul that trusts in Jesus Christ 
—we want to have hearts in which all these great sim- 
ple things shall be held as certainties. 


MISAPPLIED SCRIPTURE. 


“Search the scriptures: for in them ye think ye have eternal 
life : and they are they which testify of me.’’—John v., 39. 


HIS is not what Christ sald. He was speaking to 
the Jews, who were great students of the Scriptures 
and needed no exhortation in that direction; their 
national literature consisted of the Old Testament aad 
the commentaries of the scribes thereon. All pagan 
literature they looked upon with commingled contempt 
and horror; but though they searched the Scriptures, 
they found not in them that central truth which the 
Scriptures revealed—a living God, shadowed forth to 
the Old Testament patriarchs and prophets in trope and 
symbol, and to be revealed more fully in a future Mes- 
siah, a God manifest in the flesh. What Christ sald to 
these Bible students was this : 

Ye search the Scriptures because in them ye think ye have 
eternal life ; and they are they which testify of me, and ye 
will not come unto me in order that ye might have life. 

Life only proceeds from life. Biogenesis is spiritually: 
as well as materially true. The living never comes 
from the not-livirg; and a book is the not-living. It 
may communicate the living ; but it does not itself live. 
Whatever inspiration there may bein ‘‘ Hamlet ” comes 
from Shakespeare ; whatever in ‘‘ Paradise Lost,” from 
Milton. Whatever inspiration there may be in the New 
Testament comes from Christ. The Bible is like the 
casket which contained fair Portia’s portrait; it is of 
value only when we open it, see the portrait, then turn 
to the living One who stands at our side and whose 
image is presented to us, and take Him for our own. 
The church fs full of men who search ‘the Scriptures, 
and yet will not come to Him of whom they testify, 
that he may give them life. They eearch it for texts to 
defend their own creed, or for texts to attack another’s ; 
they use it now as earthworks, now as ammunition. The 
pathetic complaint which Christ uttered against the 
Pharisees, he might utter with like significance to-day 
against many a Biblestudent: Ye search the Scriptures 
because in them ye think ye have eternal life ; and they 
are they which testify of me, and ye wi!'l not come unto 
me that ys might have life. Reader, you are a Bible 
student. Why? For what are you studying the 
Scripture ? Aro you looking in it for a living, suffer- 
ing Saviour ? and when you find him do you comeunto 
him that he may give lifeto you? Or is it to you like 
the empty tomb to which the disciples came, expecting 
to find a dead Christ, and really finding none ? 


‘* It’s all very well to rhapsodize about the exquisite 
pleasure of doing good, to give carelessly of one’s abun- 
dance, and enjoy the delusion of having remembered 
the poor. But it isa cheap charity, and never brings 
their migh ap as hand, and 

ghdor gs themselves.” 
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wine and the choice steaks, and gave the odds and 
ends to the Lord. Jesus was asked to give his sanc- 
tion to these extremists. They found fault with him 
because he did not indorse their conduct. Samson's 
conspicuous example of the practical results of the 
ascetic course were not reassuring, certainly, to in- 
finite insight. In fine, reforming men from without 
was not the Messianic misston. He preferred to take 
society as he found it, and work from the heart. 
Abstinence, asceticism, have thelr merits ; but Samson, 
full of the animal as he was, overworked them. You 
must not put new wine into old bottles. You must 
discipline the front of the head, the back of the head, 
and the sides of the head, and all sides of the heart, 
before you can succeed with your prohibitions. Pro- 
hibition prohibits best where there is no need of {t ; but 
in the absence of public opinion all law as to the outside 
of the platter rather enhances the neglect of the inside. 


This being the situation of a Teacher and Guide who 
knows the past, understands the present, and forecasts 
the future, from our finite view we should say that he 
would not break with the present so much as with the 
past, and would not mortgage the future by compromises 
on the one hand, or by fanaticisms on the other hand, 
If I am able rightly to read what Jesus didi do, it is just 
what reason says he might have been expected to do. 
To fill the present with hope, aspiration, self-denial, 
devotion to God and to man, to purity in thought, to 
righteousness of the heart, was the Messianic purpose. 
To have frittered away his force in petty prohibitions 
would have been Elijah redivivus, not the Word 
made flesh. The Nazarite’s vow was simply external 
nen-conformity. Jesus was now more than Samuel, more 
than the Baptist. He must work by the methods of 
insight, not by those of sight. I feel confident in the 
prediction that it was the criticism of John’s disciples 
on Jesus’s delight in the things of this life that was one 
of the great reasons why Jesus won the people in such 
numbers to the kingdom of God. 


There are hosts of Christians to-day who are disciples 
of John, and never will get any further. Some people 
yet confound a hair shirt outside with regeneration 
inside. There is no gloom in the kingdom of God. 
Darkness belongs to another kingdom. Asceticism, 
vows, withdrawals from the world, are not Christian 
institutions. Jesus is in the world and of it. Satan 
assails him, but is beffied. If Jesus had won his 
sovereignty by fleeing from the devil, then the devil 
would take the foremost. Resist the devilif you would 
see his heels. 


In the midst of such a world came the Saviour of 
that world. His mission was to save men in sin from 
sin. He must recognize their surroundings; he must 
take them as they were, not as he would have them. 
He must cultivate their social powers, their intellectual 
powers, as well as their moral and spiritual capacities. 
He tells us that he deprecated the means he often found 
himself called on to employ to reach men. He grieved 
that they demanded material prodigies for the spiritual 
ratracies which were his proper function and mission. 
But he displayed his sovereignty over matter as well as 
over mind with an ethical and spfritual alm always in 
clear view. He won over social instincts as wel! as relig- 
fous veneration by the initial prodigy at Cana. He com 
mended himself by his geniality as well as by his benev. 
olence. He blessed the social circle ; he fllumined the 
gloom of sorrow ; he raised the dead ; he touched men 
on every side of their emotional, intellectual, and spirit- 
ual natures. He never violated his spirit in invoking to 
his aid any instrument, though he deprecated that the 
degraded conditions of society necessitated his employ- 
ment of his divine power over matter more than of his 
divine power over mind. He selected his means out of 
his circumstances. If itis possible to be harmless as 
a dove while being wise as a serpent, that was the 
Messiah. 


I would that when Jesus came, science and art, cult- 
ure and insight, had been riper ; but that was not to be. 
It was the unripeness of time that rendered his coming 
timely ; for it was his Completeness which Incomplete- 
ness required. No man can legitimately quote Christ’s 
miracle at Cana, Pau!’ s advice to Timothy, into a stum- 
biing-block. Christ is not a method of a life, but a 
spirit of a life, and he who thinks Christianity in its 
great generalizations of philanthropy and self-sur- 
render permits intemperance on the one hand or cham- 
pions asceticism on the other hand does not read the 
Book aright. And if any one fancies that the broad 
platform of teetotalism, for its own sake, for ite infiu- 
ence’s sake, for one’s own sake, is not New Testament 
idealism, then in my humble judgment he has not be- 
gun to learn what he drinks who queffs the New Wine 


of the kingdom of God. 
It is nonsense to agy that we must so govern circum- 


heat or cold, the valleys or the hills, the existing social 
or political order. Climate, society, customs, all are 
here, whether we will or no. And, wherever we tarry, 
we must be influenced vastly more than we influence. 
This is not fate, but fact. The elm is an exotic in the 
valley of Jericho, and the palm {fs an exotic in the valley 
of the Connecticut. In my conservatory | have been 
trying to palm c ff the hothouse article for the real, but 
my tree is no more a palm than an apeisaman. Your 
hothouse culture lacks depth, breadth, and elevation. 
Your environment must be God’s primarily, and sec- 
ondarily man’s. Jesus always recognized these great 
and fundamental! truths, and it was because he employed 
Orfenta] methods, Oriental imagery, and Orlental appeals 
that he touched his time; it was because he touched 
universal principles that he touched all men. 


It is difficult for a man fully to comprehend the Ort. 
ental atmosphere who has not breathed ft. And it is diffi- 
cult for a man to understand how different)y the ques- 
tion of wine-drinking is suspended in the best mind of 
Southern peoples and {n the best mind of the North. It 
is too much trouble to get drunk in the soft Syrian at- 
mosphere. Bacchus was never {indigenous to Asia. As 
you travel from the equator northward, \ ou first encoun. 
ter the drunken man north of the line. He {fs ultra- 
montane. I traveled from one end of Syria to the other 
on horseback, from Jaffa to Beirut, and I met but one 
drunken man, and hea(‘ierman. The Koran’s prohibt. 
tion of wine is much as {if you should send your boy 
Into the garden in .June and forbid him to pick oranges. 
There are none there. The vices of warm countries are 
numerous and nameless ; but vinous drunkenness is 
not one of these. \ ou have to get some thousand feet 
above the sea, or some thousand miles north of the equa- 
tor, to find a tipsy man—unleas, forsooth, you encounter 
a German, an Englishman, ora Yankee who has gone 
down to Jericho, brought his schnapps with him, and 
thus fallen among thieves. 


Jesus was a man of the country, not of thecity. As 
a lad he played among the vineyards whose purple 
clusters yet produce the rare wines of highland Syria. 
The wine-press to him was as familiar as the cider-press 
toa New England farm-boy. His view of truth was 
specific as well as general. Ile was not so lost In the 
azure of general principles that he forgot to calculate his 
Asiatic latitude and longitude. It was this marvelous 
ideality in the companionship of this masterly practical- 
ity that marks the harmony of the pure tranecendent- 
alist with the pure practicalist, the perfect union of the 
Word and the flesh. 


Fanaticiam and asceticism would have been false to the 
Messianic ideal as Phariseelem or Sadduceeism. To strike 
the balance between these pernicious extremes, both 
claiming loyalty to God, and yetto live like God, is to be 
divine. On whatsoever side you inspect the words of 
the life of Jesus, the more carefully you look, the more 
certainly will you perceive that he who is the Son of 
man is also the Son of God, in a sense that can be 
affirmed of none other. 


LENTEN TALKS.’ 
IV. 
TWO EPISTLES. 


By THe Rev. Brooks, D_D. 

“TU nto Timothy, my own son in the faith: Grace, mercy, and 
pesce, from God our Father, and Jesus Christ our Lord.”’—1 Tim. 
i.,2. 

‘For Iam now ready to be offered, and the time of my de- 
parture is at hand.’’—2 Tim. Iv., 6. 

NE thing, I am very sure, we shal! learn from the 

study of the different Epistles of St. Paul; and 
that is that each one has its own distinctive character. 
There is about each one scmething which does not be- 
long to the others. The character of the writing, the 
feelings of the writer, and the audience are different in 
each. 

We are now to consider two Epistles which are per- 
sonal, written to an individual, not to achurch. How- 
ever clearly a church may stand forth, it is impossible 
for it to have a distinct individuality such as belongs to 
aman. However familiar an audience may become to 
a speaker, even though {it may contain always substan- 
tially the same persons, it never can have the distinct 
personality of the individuals to whom he speaks. And 
the way in which one speaks to a personal friend in 
private conversation must always be different from the 
way in which he addresses a body of his fellow-men, 
however small or familiar that body may be. 

The Epistles to Timothy are not merely personal. 
They bear the impression of the relation of the writer to 
the person written to. They are the letters of St. Paul, 
written when he had come to be called ‘‘ Paul the aged,” 
to another disciple who had joined him in the early part 
of St. Paul’s ministry, and had become the most trusted 
of his friends. More than apy other, Timotby’s mind 
was filled with the ideas of which St. Paul’s mind was 


stances as not at al] to be governed by them. Nome 
can disestablish the day or the night, spring or summer, 


1 Plenogrephically reported, 


Few relations between men are more interesting than 
that of a man, who has been for years doing a work, with 
some younger man, to whom the work is to be given 
over to finish or to carry on. That work fs to pass 
through new developments and new circumstances 
which the man who !s passing away may not be able to 
comprehend. But if there is true generos{ty In the mind 
of the older man, he always rejoices that the work !s to 
go on after he has passed away. The older gives to the 
younger promises and opportunities. All that the older 
man has done fs not going to perish with him. His work 
projects Itself into the future. It {s not stopped short 
by the wall of his own death. The younger man, look- 
ing back on the experience of the older teacher, which 
seems to have lasted longer than {t really has lasted, gets 
some sort of background for his own work. That work 
is not something which he has started, thought out for 
himself. The older man gives to the younger a sense of 
a long continued past ; the younger gives to the older 
a sense of a long continued future. 

oth these Epistles were written near the end of St. 
Paul's life. The second {s the last that we have of his 
writing. Several of the Epistles were written during the 
first imprisonment. After his first trial he was released. 
He had another period of missionary work, and then a 
second trial at Rome. In the Interval he went back to 
Asia Minor and visited the old churches founded years 
ago. He took Timothy once more, and went with him 
from church tochurch. At last, on one of these jour- 
neys, he passed over his familiar route from Asla into 
Europe. He left Timothy at Ephesus to do certain 
work there. During his journey he writes back to 
Timothy how toconduct the church. The First Epistle 
is the counsel of an older minister to a younger. 

After this St Paul was arrestcd again, and carried once 
more t» Rome. It soon becomes apparent that every- 
thing Is to be different. He {s trcated more harshly and 
subjected to more restraint. He knows the time is draw. 
fog near when he is to lay down his life. From the 
darknesa of that dungeon, where the ax is held over his 
head, he writes the Second Epistle. It is the most pa- 
thetic of all his writings. All the past is with him, and al! 
the future. Ile is deserted by hisfriends. Heseuds this 
Epistle like a cry to his younger friend in Ephesus, beg- 
ging him to come, that the Apostle may see his face once 
more. We do not know whether Timothy went or not. 
The voice of St. Paul closes with the last verse of the 
last chapter of the Second Epistle to Timothy. First 
Thessalonians is the first of St. Paul's writings, and 
Second Timothy the last. Jtead them together. 

What are the teachings of St. Paul in these Epistles ? 
We shal] find {it has been guod for the Christian Church 
that they have been kept extant from that early day and 
are heard to speak still. But we want to hear behind 
the words the pathetic tremor of his voice, that we may 
see within them their depth and richness. Then let the 
impression give us earnestness, and rest with deep power 
upon our souls, 

The First Epistle contains two great {fastructions. 
First, he urges the young apostle to strive earnestly 
agaiust corruptions of doctrine which were coming in 
there. Secondly, he laysdown certain directions about 
the way in which the church Is to be conducted. 

It must interest us to observe how St. Pau! treats Chris- 
tlan doctrine. It is not as mere doctrine. It is not like 
one who loves doctrine for the sake of doctrine. Some- 
times doctrine seems to become, in the minds of Christian 
teachers, a thing desirable for itself, separate from its 
end. It is the absence of any such tone as that which 
makes theearly part of St. Paul's First Epistle to Timothy 
so valuable. ‘‘ We know that the law is good, if a man 
use it lawfully ; knowing this, that the law is not made 
for a righteous man, but for the lawless and disobedient 
for the ungodly and for sinners, for unholy and profane, 
for murderers of fathers and murderers of mothers, for 
mansiayers, for whoremongers, for them that defile 
themselves with mankind, for men-stealers, for liars, for 
perjured persons, and if there be any other thing that 
is contrary to sound doctrine.” ‘Sound doctrine” {s 
not a thing separate from its purpose. It is not spoken 
from heaven merely for the sake of informing men’s 
minds. Is not this the heresy pervading Christian 
teaching : that Christian teachers have thought of doc- 
trine as something given them that they might exercise 
their minds upon it, rather than as something which 
came to them in order that what God supremely loves, 
a holy life, might be built up? The one great thing 
which has perverted man’s study of the Christian Gos. 
pels is that men have dared to forget that the Gospel 
came to a world of sinners, that they might be reclaimed 
from the paths of sin and brought to righteousness again. 
Wonderfully few are the mistakes which men make 
when they read the Bible as the law of life. Wonder- 


fully few are the men able to read the Bible rightly when 
they fasten their eyes on it for speculation. The sou! 
which goes to the Bible to get the thing for which it was 
given, gets the thing it goes for. The soul laying hold 
on the heart of the New Testament finds what was in 
the heart of God. It is expressed by St. Peul in the 
phrase, “ the wil) of God, even your sanctification.” 1t 
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is certainly easy to find In the New Testament the truth 
of Jesus Christ. } 

A man comes to the Bible and says, ‘Is not this 
strange and mysterious ?’ And he points to some mar 
velous proof he seems to have extorted from the plain 
text of the New Testament. Ile {fs using the Bible for 
that for which it was not given. Ile issure to go wrong, 
and gather from it some strange doctrine, a fantasy 
which never was in the elmple teaching of the Holy 
Spirit. Another man goes to the Iilble hungering for a 
better life, desiring to eecape from sin ; weary of the 
barren sinfulness of this world, he goes to the Bible for 
a picture of the kingdom of heaven ; goes to the Bible 
to learn how this world can be made the habitation of 
the Holy God. That man can understand, not perhaps 
every truth there, for there are truths yet to be devel. 
oped by certain exigencies of the world; but he will 
come away full of the learning which he at present 
needs. The New Testament will become to him a Book 
of Life. 

When St. Pau! writes back from Europe to Asia, he 
bids Timothy teach the disciples that the law {fs to be 
used lawfully. He tells him and them the same lesson 
which we need. Let us goto our for our Bible's 
purpose, inspiration, and a law of life, and the {dea of 
what God would have man to be, and the power to be 
come what it is the purpose of our Father that we 
should become. ‘This is the teaching of the Lpls- 
tle to Timothy. 

The fundamental thing which !’aul sald to Timothy 
was that he should send the Ephesians to the Bible for 
the Bible’s purpose. Always, spirituality {s to go back 
to morality. The idea that man Is to be wise with the 
wisdom of God ts to refresh iteelf with the idea that 
man {s to be good with the holiness of God. 

St. Paul goes on to give a great number of directions 
about the details of church management. Now, these 
injunctions are not necessarily laws of the Christian 
Church to-day. If we find some phrases which seem 
to contradict what are the evident necessities of the 
church {n this our time, I see no reason to suppose that 
we are to take these {n junctionsas having perpetual power 
over the Christian Church. I think nothing would 
have surprised St. Paul while writing these Epistles 
more than to be told that centurles and centuries after- 
ward men would go into these instructions which he 
gave to Timothy for the guidance of the Ephesians of 
that day, and make them a law for us, in this distant 
day, in lands he never dreamed of, in circumstances of 
which he had no idea. What isthe use of this Book ? 
What are we to learn from its teachings here’? It is 
the everlasting picture of the fact that the church must 
be organized all the while with clear, distiact statutes ; 
and yet that it must be kept alive and filled with the 
spirit of a deep sense of what the purpose of thechurch Is. 
There are two great dangers. There is, first, the danger 
that achurch may be full of the idea of a spiritual purpose 
and abjure the {dea of institutions. And the other dan- 
ger is opposite to that: the danger of thinking that the 
church exists in her institutions. Such a writing as this 
meets both dangers. Men cannot say it makes no dii- 
ference how they behave, that the church has no stat- 
utes and ordinances and institutions, when they see how 
carefully the great Apostle, in the very beginning, laid 
down the way in which the church was to be conducted. 
It is the everlasting protest that the church must have 
these laws. Yet it throbs with the certainty of the con- 
sciousness of the great purpose of the church's life. It 
is filled with a great sense of the value of the Christian 
soul, for which alone Christian institutions have any right 
to exist. He who reads in the spirit in which St. Paul 
wrote will come away saying : ‘‘ Certainly, the church 
must have organizations, charities, ministries, appointed 
places, different disciples. If such things were neces- 
sary in those early and spontaneous days they are no less 
necessary now. But always they are to he kept healthy 
and in due proportion of importance by the perpetual 
certainty, living through the whole church, that they 
exist for, and therefore must be obedient to, the neces- 
sities of the soul, for which the church exists.” St. 
Paul dealt with Institutions exactly as he dealt with 
doctrines. Institutions, like doctrines, exist for the 
purpose of creating and sustaining the moral life. 

As the necessities of the soul change, Christian inst!- 
tutions must be continually modified, and adapt them- 
selves to the new necessities of the souls that are to use 
them. He who goes to these Epistles to learn what they 
really teach, carries away a perfect content that the 
church should be organized, and a satisfaction with 
things that often seem petty and minute. It keeps them 
a) ways dignified to be filled with the great purpose of the 
culture of the soul. The one great thing for which God 
sends a)] his revelations to mankind, for which the Bible 
was written, for which the incarnation came, is that man 
might be made holy with the holiness of God. This 
great Epistle sets forever Christian doctrines and {nstitu- 
tions in their proper light; honoring both, but for the 
purpose which they subserve ; honoring them, but never 
idolizing them. That purpose is holiness, without 
which no man shall see the Lord, here or hereafter. 


We want to let our thoughts reach {nto St. Paul's dun- 
geon, see him chained to a Roman soldier who hated 
him, looking every moment that the dungeon door 
should open and a messenger cal! him to a cruel judg 
ment and a cruel death. We wart to feel the longing 
of the great soul for the great future that lay before him, 
while he yet rejoices in human sympathy; so that, 
though he was longing for the things of heaven, he 
could not be seperated from the friends of this earth ; 
crying out for kindred, even while looking for the crown 
of glory to be given him. 

It was a noble thing for him to keep his Interest in his 
work to the very end. [t is so natural for men who 
think they are going to die to lose all interest in life ! 
This shows how narrow aud selfish their life has 
been. 

You go to some friend who has been very busy about 
some work which bas interested him immensely. You 
tell him, so as to bring conviction, that he will die to 
morrow morning. And you see, instantly, every shadow 
of interest In the things he has been doing thirty or forty 
vears gone. His sou! sinks down in despondency, or 
else is fixed wholly beyond the grave. Would not that 
be an awful revelation of the way in which he has been 
living? It is a shame {fhe does not belleve his work, 
hope for it, feel the deepest Interest {n It, when he knows 
that his hands will soon be compelled to drop It. 

A little while ago we saw the great affairs of politics 
handed over from one party to another. The thing that 
made {t so grand was the continuance of Interest. They 
who laid down the work, if they had been really identt- 
fled with it, if they really cared for it, looked forward 
with deep curlosity, with earnest anxiety, to see what 
would become of the country when the new administra 
tion had taken up the work. It was not simply an ad- 
ministration, or a national life, that had rested upon St. 
Paul, but Christianity. And he was hoping to the very 
end, and thinking of this Christianity. In his last 
words he had been telling his disciples how to carry on 
the work he has been doing. It reminds us of John the 
Baptist giving his work to Jesus and saying, ‘‘ He must 
increase, but I must decrease.”” We can see at once the 
secret of such depth and richness as that. The man 
cared for the work itself, in its own intrinsic character, 
and not simply his own Identification with ft. Oh, if 
any of us are identified with any good and great work, 
let us be sure that we are unselfishly identified with it, 
that we really care for the things themselves! And if 
the message should come that we are to lay down our 
work, let us forget what is going to happen to us. It fs 
the noblest death a man can die. When the soldier fs 
stricken down, the «uestion leaps from his heart to his 
lips how the battle fares. Let him hear of victory, that 
all is going well, before he breathes his last, and the 
noble soldier sou! is content. Read through the Second 
Epistle of Timothy, and you will fee] that noble spirit 
of a man who cares for the things of Christ outside of 
their {identification with himself. How ready he is to 
give up his own life, and to forget the giving up of his 
own life, in order that, when he Is gone, the work of 
Christ may live and grow! 

Then comes the last great chapter, full of personal an- 
ticipation. He is always going back and forth in his 
writing, as one might when writing to his dearest friend 
in a desultory fashion ; sometimes dwelling upon things 
belonging to Timotby and the church, sometimes upon 
things belonging to himself. In the Epistles to the 
Thessalonians, the first of all his writings, St. Paul 
seemed to picture the coming of the last days and the 
immediate return, or the speedy return, of Christ to this 
world. The kingdom of heaven was to be established 
here. That was near the beginning of his ministry. He 
has ripened since then. It {is shown In the broadness 
and simplicity of his later writing. He no longer lays 
down special doctrines with regard to the last things— 
telling just how the heavens are to open and Christ {s to 
appear ; who is to be raised first ; how all things are to 
be arranged—as {n his first Epistle. It may be that his 
thought of them has not changed, but, at any rate, he 
speaks of them differently now. Everything has become 
more spiritual. Wheiher the crown of glory !s to be 
given him in the world beyond the skies or in this old 
familiar world, that question has all gone out of the 
Apostie’s thought. There is great simplicity in his con- 
ception of the future life, of the way in which Christ 
will bring forward the things belonging to him from 
this dispensation to the other. We are taken up with 
minute definitions and details; we are almost ready to 
fight with any one who thinks Christ will come ina 
different way from our way. By and by, if weare real- 
ly ripening into the spirit of Christ, we shall be satisfied 
with the one great truth that Christ will bring together 
our souls and his soul, and that we must always belong 
tohim. We shal! cease to think, almost cease to care, 
how this {s to be accomplished. 

Often this growth comes as a revelation, by the death 
of our dearest beloved. We have speculated this way 
and that way ; of the first and second coming ; of the 
millennial reign ; of the first and final resurrection. Some 
day our dearest friend lies dying ; and at last we see 


him die. And our soul leaps to the one certainty, 
fastens {tself upon the indisputable truth, that the soul 
belongs to God, and that, If we can live with God inthe 
few years In which we are left behind, we shall not be 
spiritually separated when the time comes for us to fol 
low the one who has gone before. We shall bein God. 
In God, somewhere, our sou! wil! find that soul which 
Is In God also. 

Lo not be afraid when the things which you used to 
feel made the substance of falth now seem to be but Its 
fringes; when the things which you once sald you 
could not let go and keep your faith {n Christ you have 
let go, and your faith in Christ {s kept and ts growing 
deeper still. It is a certain truth that in Christ is your 
redemption ; and thatto be with him will be everlast- 
ing life, wherever in the universe the soul may dwell. 
When we stand strong In this assurance, our little falths 
may drop away, and we shall be secure In the great 
certainties of God, and the soul, and the everlasting 
life. 

The last recorded teachings of St. Paul may be sum- 
med up{n these fourthings: !. doctrine exists only 
with reference to the increasing holincssof man. 2. The 
institutions of the Christian Church are always prectous ; 
the church must have them; but only for the pur- 
poses of the spiritual life; and they are always to be 
llexible, changing with the changes of the spiritual 
life which they are intended to promote and sustain. 
+. A man who ifs identified with a work, In a deep 
spiritual sense, when he is called upon to give it 
up to another, will keep his Interest In the work to the 
very end. Let me know that! am to dle to-morrow 
morning,and 1 want to bave such an Interest in the 
church, the country, the world, tn everything I care for 
now, a8 | have never begun to have {n my life. I want 
to see if there is any last thing I cando. 4. The cer- 
tainty that Christiantruthissimple. God's love, Christ's 
redemption, the Holy Spirit's perpetual presence, the 
certain happiness of the sou! that trusts {In Jesus Christ 
—we want to have hearts: In which all these great sim- 
ple things shal] be held as certainties. 


MISAPPLIED SCRIPTURE. 


“Search the scriptures: for in them ye think ye have eternal 
life : and they are they which testify of me.’’—John v., 89. 
HIS ts not what Christ sald. He was speaking to 
the Jews, who were great students of the Scriptures 
and needed no exhortation in that direction; their 
national literature consisted of the Old Testament and 
the commentaries of the scribes thereon. All pagan 
literature they looked upon with commingled contempt 
and horror; but though they searched the Scriptures, 
they found not {n them that central truth which the 
Scriptures revealed—a living God, shadowed forth to 
the Old Testament patriarchs and prophets In trope and 
symbol, and to be revealed more fully in a future Mes- 
slah, a God manifest in the flesh. What Christ sald to 
these Bible students was this . 


Ye search the Scriptures because in them ye think ye hare 
elernal life ; and they are they which testify of me, and ye 
will not come into me in order that ye mig ht have life. 


Life only proceeds from life. B!ozenests is spiritually 
as well as materially true. The living never ccmes 
from the not-living; and a book {s the not-living. It 
may communicate the living , but {t does rot itself live. 
W hatever inspiration there may bein ‘‘ Ilamlet ” comes 
from Shakespeare ; whatever In ‘‘ Paradise Lost,” from 
Milton. Whatever inspiration there may be tn the New 
Testament comes from Christ. The Bible {fs like the 
casket which contained fair Portia’s portrait; it is of 
value only when we open it, see the portrait, (hen turn 
to the living One who etands at our side and whose 
image is presented to us, and take Him for our own. 
The church is full of men who search the Scriptures, 
and yet will not come to Iilm of whom they testify, 
that he may give them life. They search {ft for texts to 
defend their own creed, or for texts to attack another’s : 
they use it now as earthworks, now as ammunition. The 
pathetic complaint which Christ uttered against the 
Pharisees, he m!ght utter with like significance to-day 
against many a Biblestudent Ye search the Scriptures 
because {n them ye think ye have eternal life ; and they 
are they which testify of me, and ye wi!) not come unto 
ine that ye might have life. Reader, you are a Bible 
student. Why? For what are you studying the 
Scripture ? Arc you Jooking tn it fora living, suffer- 
ing Saviour ? and when you fiod him do you comeunto 
him that he may give life to you? Or is It to you like 
the empty tomb to which the «disciples came, expecting 
to find a dead Christ, and really finding none ? 


‘* It’s all very well to rhapsod!ze about the exquisite 
pleasure of doing good, to give carelessly of one's abun- 
dance, and enjoy the delusion of having remembered 
the poor. But it is acheap charity, and never brings 


the genuine satisfaction which those know who gtve 
their might with heart as well as hand, and truly love 
their neighbor as themselves. ” 
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A NEW USE FOR THE CHURCHES. 


a he ladies connected with a few of the churches of 
New York have been able during the past week to 
show some of the practical results of their work, by pre- 
senting for exhibition the work of the pupils of their 
sewing and industrial schools. The exhibits presented 
reflect credit on teachers and pupils. 

We begin with St. Barnabas’ School, 306 Mulberry 
Street, Mra. Richard Irvin, Jr., Superintendent. This 
school has 272 pupils on the rol], and the work presented 
simple first steps in the art of plain needlework. 

The industrial schoo! of St. George’s Church Is one of 
the most successful schools in the city, numbering three 
hundred pupils, from six to fifteen years of age. Fifty 
of these are boys who are taught sewing with a view to 
tailoring. 

‘““The method adopted for training the children in this 
school is the one arranged by Miss Kirkwood, and her ‘ Sew- 
ing Primer’ is used in connection with the work. The im- 
provement in sewing has been very noticeable since this plan 
bas been in operation.”’ 

The Church of the Reformation presents a most cred- 
itable exbibit, the work also of children from six to fif- 
-teen years of age. 

‘The schoo! bas been organized two years, and consists 
of twelve teachers and 140 scholars. The older girls of the 
first year bave all been at work this winter, and the exhibit 
is the product of the younger children, with but few excep- 
tions. The artic’es marked ‘G. F. 8.’ are from the junior 
branch of the ‘ Girls’ Friendly So:'ety.’ ”’ 

A kindergarten was opened in connection with this 
schoo! four months ago. 

One of the most attractive of this class of exhibits {fs 
that «f Pilerim Congregational Church of Harlem, 
which presents the work of ch'ldren from t':ree and a 
half to nineteen years. Mrs. J. C. Augur fs the super- 
intendent. | 

‘* Industries tanght: Plain sewing, with a little instruc- 
tion in cutting, until last year, when an ornamenta! depart- 
ment was established, where our be-t sewers are taught 
fancy needlework, crotcheting, and knitting. We have 
always bad a class of boysin sewing. School was organized 
in 1877, with 25 pupils; this year we have had ‘370, with an 
averaze of 145. Largest attendance, 178. The articles made 
are sod at our anniversary, and at the close of school, when 
the children are given entertainments. Many parents buy 
all their chiliren’s work. A small contribution is collected 
from the children every Saturday. The school is self- 
supporting. Rewards are given at close of schoo! for punct- 
ual attendance, good deportment, and faithful work.” 

A pian tbat can be followed by any church. 

For the present, at least, in New York, the practical 
traininz of the chiidren of the poor {s leftin the hands of 
the churches and the benevolent {nstitutions ; that the lat- 
ter are doing the work {ntrusted to them nobly is proved 
by the results shown at the Exhibition of the work done 
by the children in the Catholic Protectory, the Sheltering 
Arms (whose {ndustrial schoo] is under the direction of 
the soclety of Decorative Art), the Orphan and Half 
Orpban Arylums, the Children’s Aid Soclety schools, 
Wilson's Industrial Schoo! for Girls (the oldest and one 
of the most successful schools {in the country, having 
entered upon its thirty-third year), the New York Insti- 
tution for the Blind, and the industrial schools of the 
United Hebrew Charities. The children under thetr care 
are receiving the training necessary to make them self. 
sup; orting. 

Every church should be able to point to some other 
object than its church steeple to prove the vitality and 
stability of its members; and where better can this be 
shown than in the practical knowledge !mparted by its 
members to the neglected children ? Not much money 
ie needed to start with, and full information as to the 
best methods will most gladly be given by the Industrial 
Education Association. A visit to the training school 
at 54 East Eleventh Street, New York, will well repay 
any person contemplating the beginning of sewing or 
industrial classes. 


THE INDIAN QUESTION. 


HE call issued by many men of prominence in 
political, literary, aud philanthropic circles for a 
general expression of public opinion in regard to our 
Indian policy was answered by a large audience which 
assembled in the hall of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association of this city last Friday night. Above the 
platform hung a great placard, on which was inscribed 
in letters of gold: *‘ The conscience of the people de. 
mands that the Indians within our boundary shall be 
fairly and honestly treated as wards of the Govern. 
ment.” Among the guests seated beneath it were Gen- 
eral Armstrong, Herbert Welsh, Captain Pratt, Chauncey 
M. Depew, the Rev. Dr. Taylor, Dr. Robert S. Mac- 
Arthur, Justice Lawrence, D. ©. Mille, General Cullum, 
the Rev. John Hal!, General Barlow, ex-Minister W. 
W. Astor, John Jacob Astor, [antel Huntington, and 
others. 
Bishop Potter opened the meeting with a statement of 
iis object, namely, to consider the best means of secur- 


jog ® more liberal and humane government for the In- | 


dians. He stated that Mr. George William Curtis, who 
was to have acted as Chairman, was detained, and in his 
place the audience chose ex-Chief Justice Duly. The 
latter, in his opening address, urged that the civilization 
and naturalization of the Indians was a task capable of 
accomplishment at an early day if the Government went 
at the labor intelligently. He instanced the success of 
the Canadian Government in making the Canadian I[n- 
dians self-supporting, and the civilization of three mill- 
fon Indians in Mexico, by a large minded policy that 
disciplined them when they were refractory by separat- 
ing the unruly Indians from their tribes and distribut- 
ing them in families among the whites, where the influ- 
ence of the latter gradually civilized them. 

The resolutions of the meeting were read by Bishop 
Potter, and enthusiastically adopted. They read as fol- 
lows: 

“That this assembly laments past apathy and wrongin the 
treatment of the Indian tribes, and emphasizes the obliga- 
tion upon us, as a nation, to labor for their civilization and 
to accord to them the righ‘*s of citizenship. 

* That this assembly recognizes the benevolent efforts 
now being made to give the Indians relizious and secular 
education ; rejoices in the greater care bestowed by succes- 
sive Administrations upon their affairs, and strongly urges 
the employment of means adapted totheir varied conditions 
and fitted to give them lands in severalty, duly secured to 
them, and to raise them to self-support and the safe enjoy- 
ment of social rights. 

“That the Chairman of this meeting be re:;uested to com- 
municate these resolutions to the l’resident of the United 
States and to the Secretary of the Interior.’’ 

In support of the resolutions addresses were made by 
Bishop Potter, the Rev. Dr. John Hall, Herbert Welsh, 
Dr. Taylor, and others. Bishop Potter commended 
warmly President Cleveland's recommendation to Con- 
gress that a commission of three army oflicers and three 
civilians be intrusted with the care and custody of the In- 
dian tribes in their present transition stage. He eulogized 
also what he described as the splendid educational work 
for the Indians’ elevation now being carried on at the 
Hampton and Carlisle schools. Mr. Welsh advocated 
the passage of the Dawes bill. A letter read from Mr. 
George William Curtis said : 

‘*No student of our history can deny that our national 
treatment of the Indians from the beginning is truthfally 
described as ‘a century of dishonor,’ and that if they are 
enemies it is because we make them so. We have no right 
to open our path westward by breaking our faith with the 
Indians. If our progrees demands the opening of the Indian 
resery ations to white settlement and torailroads, it must be 
done honorably or not at all.”’ 


The greatest applause of the evening was called out 
by the reading of a letter from President Cleveland, in 
response to one from Mrs. John Jacob Astor, inviting 
him to attend the meeting if possible or to favor it with 
his views. The following is the princ!pal portion of 
the President’s letter : 

‘*The demands of official duties will not permit me to 
accept your invitation, but I cannot refrain from express- 
ing my hearty sympathy with every movement in the 
direction of a proper solution of the important and dificult 
question which has challenged the attention and interest of 
a great number of good people of the land. 

‘There is much to do. (00d results will not attend the 
simple contemplation of the wrongs of the Indian, nor his 
present pitiable condition, and I believe there are and mnst 
be immediate steps to be taken, and a way patiently trod, 
before we can reach what we all desire, the civilization of 
the Indian and his investiture with all civil rights. 

“The  aestion, it seems to me, should be, What are the 
most efficient means which can now be adopted for the 
ultimate accomplishment of these ends’ Let us have a 
well-defined plan of operations and adhere to it with con- 
stancy and persistency, nearing all the time the object of 
our efforts.”’ 


CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


[ The Editors will be glad to receive items of news for these coluunns | 
NEW ENGLAND. 


—The call for the annual! meeting of the Boston Law and 
Order League bas just been issued. The meeting will take 
place on May 5, Inthe call, President Capen says: The 
recent organization of the persons engaged in the liquor 
traffic, with the avowed purpose of protecting the members 
of the organization in defying the law, the announcement of 
@ purpose to expend large sums of money to secure the 
election to office of such persons only as will pledge them- 
selves to protect the interests of the liquor traffic above alli 
others, should be a sufficient reason for an immediate 
organization of all law-abiding citizens, without reference 
to their differences of opinion upon other questions, to com- 
pel theee self-accnsed law-breakers to an observance of the 
law of Massachueette. It is the belief of the committee 
that the time has come for a determined effort to organize a 
branch of the league in every city and town In the State, 
that it may be prepared to meet this organization of law- 
breakers with a power suflicient to resist their lawleas 
attempts. They are raising a large fund. Their organiza- 
tion is to be composed of persons who have a direct pecan 
iary interest in its success. They are organized for an 
unholy purpose. We organize for the public good, and from 
no mean motives of ignoble gaiu. The law is with us.’’ 

—A new Methodist chapel was dedicatted at Holyoke, 


Mass., last week. The dedicatory sermon was preached by 
Bishop Foster. 

—In the exercises of the Baptist Theological Institute of 
Vermont, whose sessions continued throvgh last week, the 
Rev. Dr. MacArthur, of New York, spoke of ‘‘ The Chris- 
tian Minister as a Student, a Preacher, and a Pastor :”’ 
President E. G. Robinson, of Brown University, on ‘‘ The 
Atonement in its Relations to Mora! Law,” and President 
Alvah Hovey, of the Newton Theological Seminary, on 
“Holy Scripture Authoritative by Reason of the Inspiration 
of its Writers.”’ 

— Waldo 8. Pratt, Associate Professor of Sacred Music in 
the Hartford Theological Seminary, has sent out a cirenlar 
letter to many Congregational and Presbyterian churches, 
with many detailed questions, alming to bring out accurate 
and comprehensive information about the general subject 
of church music and the conduct of public worship. 

—A committee of Congregational! ministers from different 
parts of Vermont met at Montpelier, last Tuesday, to pre- 
pare a programme of exercises for the annua! conference of 
Congregational churches of Vermont, to be held at West 
Randolph next summer. 

—It is proposed, before next year, which is the sen)! 
centennial of Mount Holyoke Seminary, to raise a fund of 
$20,000 as an endowment of a I’rincipai’s chair, the fund to 
be known as the *‘ Mary Lyon Fun}.”’ 

—Rector Brooks, of Christ Church, Springficld, Mass., has 
asked for an assistant in his work. With the exception of 
Trinity Church, Boston, this is the largest Fpiscopa! church 
in the Massachusetts diocese. 

—A farewell was tendered to the Kev. Messrs. Curry and 
Fay. who were about to gail as missionarics to Central Africa, 
at Watertown, Mass., on last week, Wednesday. Many 
clergymen from neighboring towns and several officers of the 
American Board were present. 

—Itis now stated by New England papers that the ley. 
Dr. Leonard W. Bacon proposes to give up preaching and 
devote himself wholly to literary work, making his residence 
at New London, Conn. 

—The Keene (N. H.) Methodist church, the Rev. & C. 
Keeler, pastor, has just been reopened after considerable 
improvements. 

—The Merrimac Valley Conference of Universalist 
Churches was held at Lowell, Mass., on April 1, the Rev. 
J. C. Snow, of Haverhill, presiding. 

—The old Third Church of New Haven, Conn., is to be 
sold at auction April 8. It is proposed by some to bay it 
for conversion into a public library. 

—The Rev. Dr. Burton, of Hartford, preached the first of a 
series of lectures before the Yale Theological students on 
April 1. init he, in a pleasant way, urged the necessity of 
physical training and of good-humored sympathy with the 
enjoyments and tastes of parishioners. 

—The Vermont Methodist Conference holds its forty- 
second annual meeting at Chelsea, beginning April 2”. The 
present membership of the Confererce is |\}. 

—The New England Conference of the Methodist Episco 
pal Church is to hold its eighty-seventh annua! session at the 
Washington Street Church, Newburyport, Mass , bevinning 
on the eveningof Aprill4. The membership of the churches 
represented has increased to more than ‘5,(k"), andthe num- 
ber of pastors has more than doubled since the conference 
last met in Newburyport, thirty-five years ago. 

—The Congregational society at Bradford, Mass., is about 
to erect a parsonage. 

—The Old Orchard Beach Camp-Meeting Association bas 
announced the dates for the annual camp-meeting at Old 
(orchard, Me., as follows: Salvation Army, July 615: holl- 
ness meeting, the Rev. A. B. Simpson, cf New York, leader, 
August 2-10; Christian holiness, the Rev. Alexander Mc- 
Leary, of New York, leader, August 10-16; Portland Dts- 
trict, Methodist, the Rev. W.8. Jones, leader, August 1% I. 

—Charies W. Cushing, D.D., of Lockport, is to preach the 
baccalaureate sermon at the commencement of Lase!! Semi- 
nary, Auburndale, Mass. 

—The North Cambridge (Mass.) Baptist Church has re- 
ceived a donation of a large lot of land adjoining its prem- 
ises, and valued at $7,000 from Mr. H. R. Glover. 

—The Young Men’s Christian Assoctation of New Ilaven, 
Conn., will probably occupy part of a new building to be 
erected ou Orange Street. 

—A certain New England Advent minister preached 
@ rather remarkable sermon of farewell, the lest Sunday in 
March, in which he said the opposition to him was simply 
because be dressed well, wore collars, cuffs, and a white 
necktie, and indulged in rifle-shooting. 

—The Meriden (Conn.) Congregational church clected 
officers the other night, the party which has songht to secure 
the return of the Rev. C. H. Everest being defeated. 

—The Vermont Baptist Theological Institute was held at 
Burlington last week, sixty delegates being present. 

—The Kev. E. J. H. Van Deerlin, of Christ Church. New 
Haven, Conn., has withdrawn his resignation, of which we 
spoke last week, money to defray expenses for the coming 
year baving been raised on that condition. 

—The Spiritualists of Boston ‘celebrated thirty 
eighth anniversary of Modern Spiritualism" on Wednesday, 
March 31. 

MIDDLB STATES. 

—The New York East Confereace held its anna! s«sion 
in the DeKalb Avenue Charch, Brooklyn, last week. Bishop 
Andrews presided. About 400 members were present. 
The Rev. Dr. Sandford Hunt made a report in regard to the 
New York Methodist Book Concern. The Concern is now 
out of debt for the first time in seventeen years, having re 
deomed all of the $40,000 in bonds issued in |i to help 
pay tor its new $1,000/i00 building. Luring the past year 


the Concern issued 2,222,400 periodica!s, which sold for 
$1,005,000, and cleared a profit of $105,000. The meeting 
adopted & resolution demanding that the Legislature sub- 
mit the question of prohibition to a popular yote. The 
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missionary sermon was preached by the Rev. Fiward Cun 
ningham. Nothing was brought against the character of 
any of the members on the roll-call, Bishop Andrews 
preached and ordained deacons on Sunday. The list of 
changes of pastorate is a long and important one. 

The Z'on German Presbyterian Church in East Twenty- 
third Street, New York City, is an outgrowth of the Madison 
Square German lresbyterian Church. It was organized 
seventeen years aco as an independent society by the Rev. 
Dr. Erdman, who founded thirty German missions. From 
1875 until last month the society held ita services at the 
Adams Memorta!l Chapel. It installed its new pastor, the 
Rev. Louis Wolferz, last Sunday night. 

—Atthe Conference anniversary of the Freedman’s Ald 
Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church, held tn New 
York City last Sanday night, the opening address was made 
by the Rev. Richard Il. Travis. He satd that the safety of 
the nation demands the education of the colored people. 
The speaker said that twenty thousand young colored men 
and women were now beiog educated in institations built 
by Northern benevolence, and that one million were now 
being tauzht in the publie schools. 

—The First Presbyterian Church of New York City, over 
which the Rev. Richard D. Harlan was tnstalled last Thurs- 
day evening, is the oldest of the denomination in the State, 
and from it branched off the Brick, Scotch, Ratgers, and 
Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Churches. Its first building was 
erected in 1718, tn Wall Street, near Nassan Street. The 
precent building, at Fifth Avenne and Eleventh Street, was 
dedicated in 1846. The then pastor, Dr. W. W. Phillips, was 
succeeded in i809 by Dr. Willlam M. Paxton, who resigned 
in 1883. Mr. Harian is twenty-six years of age only, and is 
a son of Justice Harlan, of the United States Supreme 
Court. Dr. Joho R. Paxton, Dr. Wiliam M. Paxton, and 
Dr. Francis iL. Patton took the priacipal parts in the installa- 
tion ceremonies, 

—The Trustees of the Union Congregational Church of 
Brooklyn have been granted permission by the Supreme 
Court to appropriate part of the proceeds from the sale of 
the church property for the payment of the pastor and 
church purposes generally. 

—The Broadway Tabernacle now has 1,118 members. 

—The New York Methodist Episcopal Church Conference 
convened at St. John’s Church, New York City, April 1, 
Bishop Hurst presiding, and 200 delegates being pres- 
ent. The list of changes of appointments is a long one. 
Charges of immorality against Mr. White, of White 
Plains, and of conspiracy and blackmail against Mr. Goss 
and Mr. Travis, were investigated. Several candidates for 
the orders of deacons and miinisters were ordained. The 
Chinese and Sunday museum opening uestions were dis- 
cussed, 

—The Hanson |’lace Baptist Church of Brooklyn has 
completed the sum necessary to pay its debt, amounting to 
$4,000. Nearly $35,000 were subscribed by the members 
and pewholders at the services on Sunday, March 2, 

—The Methodist church at Eastport, L. L, has been en- 
larged. 

—The Presbyterian church on Broad Street, l’hiladelphia, 
now called the Wiley Memorial Church, has adopted a new 
charter, under which it retarns to the General Assembly, 
from which it separated many years ago. 

—It is believed that the effort on the part of the Broad 
Street Baptist Church of !’hiladelphia to secure the Rev. C. A. 
Adams, pastor of the Trinity Baptist Charch of Camden, will 
probably reeult in the congregation of the latter erecting a 
new and imposing church edifice. Offers of subscriptions 
amounting to several thousand dollars have already been 
received. 

—A committee of ladies has been appointed to take charge 
of the building of the parsonage of St. Luke’s Church in 
(;ermantown, Pa. 

—The Bethesda Baptist Church of Philadelphia is to begin 
the erection of a new church immediately. 

—The last meeting of the Ministerial Union of Philadel- 
phia discussed earnestly the question of Sunday newspa- 


—The Universalist church at Perry, N. Y., has completed 
a new edifice, and it isto be dedicated on Apri! 8. 

—The Koseville (N. J.) Methodist Episcopal Church pro- 
poses to erect a new edifice at once. 

—Mrs. Moses Taylor has had erected on Park Avenue, be- 
tween Ocean and Fiberon Avenues,in Elberon, N.J., a me 
morial! charch,to be dedicated to the memory of her husband, 
the late Moses Taylor. The church is one of the most sub- 
stantial in the county, if notin the State. It will be known 
as the Elberon Memoria! Presbyterian Church. 

—The Centennial] Baptist Church in Adelphi Street, Brook- 
lyn, was opened for service for the first time last Sunday. 
The pastor, the Rev. J. D. Fulton, preached the opening ser- 
mon, and Dr. MacArthur, of New York, that in the evening. 
The building has just been completed, at an expense of 
$5,000, 

—The number of volumes issued by the American Bible 
Society during the year, not including those issued in for- 
lands, was 

—Another series of noonday addresses is to be delivered 
in Trinity Church, New York, by the Rev. Edward Osborne, 
of the Society of St. John Evangelist, in the week beginning 
April 12. The general subject is the ‘‘ Battle of the Cross.”’ 
The lectures are for men only. 

—At Wellsville, N. Y., a baptism by immersion recently 
took place in the Congregational charch, the pastor of 
which is the Kev. F. W. Beecber, nephew of Henry Ward 
and Thomas K. Beecher, and son of Edward Beecher. 

—The vacant rectorship of St. Ann’s Protestant Episcopal 
Church of Brooklyn has been offered to the Rev. A. F. Alsop, 
of Philadefphia. A definite answer from him has not yet 
heen received. Archdeacon Kirkby has received a call 


from a Florida church, but has not yet accepted it. 
—The Trinity Baptist Church of New York City, whose 


pastor, Dr. J. bb. Simmons, has just resigned in order to 
become Secretary of the Baptist Bible and Publication 
Soctety, contains among its worshipers Swedes, Danes, 
Norwecians, (iermans, English, Welsh, Irish, Scotch, Cht- 
nese, Africans, Spanish, ard Americans. Dr. Simmons’s 
successor is the Key. J. T. Vine, who has been conducting 
ervival services in the church. 

—There are said to be now 48% places of worship in New 
York City, of which ‘0 are Protestant. 

—The Free Baptists and Disciples, at their recent union 
conference, appointed a committee on union, which will 
meet soon in this city and prepare doctrinal basis for or 
ganic union, to be submitted to their respective ecclesiast! 
cal bodies. 

—The St. Luke’s Methodist Episcopal Church of Brooklyn 
has hired the former St. Paul’s Church building at Marcy 
Avenue and Penn Street, with the privilege of purchasing 
it for $50,000 tf they wish. 

—The Newark Methodist Conference has been In session 
the past week, Bishop Foster presiding. The Bishop ap 
pointed a committee of fifteen to inquire into the charges 
against the Rey. Gieorge RK. Bristor, who has sent a letter to 
the Conference requesting that he might be allowed to with- 
draw from it. 

—The Presbyterian Chapel at Glen Cove, L. I., erected by 
Mrs. John Duryea, was dedicated March 31. 

—The sale of the church building of the First Reformed 
Datch Church of Brooklyn, for $250,000, has been ratified by 
the society. The congregation will meet with the Reformed 
Church on the Heights during May and June. 

—A convention of ‘ Anti-Instromentalists’’ of the 
United Presbyterian (Church, held last week in Pittsburg, 
Pa., denounced the use of instrumental muszie in church 
services, asserting that it was an unlawful intruder and dis- 
turber of the peace. 

—A Scriptural Holiness Convention was held during the 
week beginning March 31, at the Asbury Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, New York City, Dr. Charles Cullis having 
general charge of the meeting. 

—The Disston Memorial Presbyterian Church of Tacony, 
Pa., was formally presented to the Presbytery, April |. 
The dedication sermon was preached by the Rev. Dr. 
Murphy, of the First Church of Frankfort, who will officiate 
as pastor until a regular cal! has been extended. 

—The Buffalo (N. Y.) “* Express’’ agys: It is with regret 
that we have to announce the disappointing fact that the 
Rev. Charles W. Ward, of Englewood, N. J., who madesuch 
a deep and favorable impression upon the people of Trinity 
Church last week, has positively declined the unanimous 
call which was tendered to him by the authorities of that 
parish.’’ 

THE WEST. 

—Sixty-two persons were received into the First Congre 
gational Church of Topeka, Kan., a week ago last Sunday, 
many as the result of the special union services held there 
by Major LD. W. Whittle. 

—A correspondent reports special interest and a quiet 
but deep work of grace in the Atlantic Congregational 
Church of St. Paul, Minn. Some thirty have united with 
the church. 

—The interesting revival services in the Park Averue 
Methodist Episcopal Charch of Chicago still continue under 
the pastor, the Rev. Dr. Fawcett. There have been about 
fifty accessions to the church the last month. 

—The Rev. 8. C. George, of Chambersbarg, Pa., for many 
years a missionary in Siam, has presented Wilson College 
with his lthrary of valuable Oriental works. 

—The revival spirit continues {n nearly all the churches 
of Cincinnati. 

—Revival services are being held in the Centra) Baptist 
Church of Chicago, conducted by the Kev. Dr. De Witt. 
Dr. De Witt, itis said, has preached over 9,000 sermons, 
and converted over 20,000 people. 

—The Chicago Presbytery was in session last week, and 
examined several candidates for licensure, most of them 
from the Northwestern Seminary. 

—In St. Pan! and Minneapolis movements are on foot to 
organize Citizens’ Law and Order Leagues. Mr. Andrew 
Paxton, Agent of the Chicago League, has visited both 
cities, and addressed large assemblies of citizens, reporting 
the succeasfn! methods of action in Chicago for stopping 
the sale of liquorsto minors. Efforts in the same direction 
are needed in three Minnesota cities, and will, it is hoped, 
be pushed effectively. 

—While the Rev. Downey Blair, of the Cumberland Pres- 
byterian Church, Smyrna, Ky., was preaching on a recent 
Sunday, a messenger boy rushed wildly up tothe pulpit, and 
handed him a telegram. The clergyman opened it, and 
then swooned and fell to the floor. It contained an ac- 
count of the slaughter of his family by John Blair, and the 
subsequent lynching of Blair. This was the clergyman’s 
sop, and the father supposed that he was living quietly 
with his family and prospering. 

—Tbe Kentucky State Sunday-School Executive Commit- 
tee has just held its annual meeting in Louisville, and the 
reports of the officers are most encouraging. 

—The Rev. E. E. Ralston is conducting revival services 
at the York Street Congregational Charch in Newport, Ky. 

—The Southern Baptist Theological Seminary’s Trustees 
have elected a new treasurer. 

—The closing exercises of the Presbyterian Theological 
Seminary of the Northwest took place last week at Chicago. 
The alumni address was delivered by the Rev. Dr. Suther 
land, of Rockford, Ill., and Dr. Herrick Johnson and J. F. 
McGill delivered the principal addresses at the graduating 
exercises. 

—The ministers of Ann Arbor and Ypsilanti, Mich., talk 
of forming a club similar to the ministerial clubs of the large 
cities, to meet about once In two months. 

—The Illigols branch of the Woman’s Board of Missions 
had its ninth annual meeting at Peoria, 01., March 31. The 


receipts of the branch for the year have been over 215.000), 


and it has supported nine missionaries, four boarding, one 
high, and villawe echow 
The lowa Conference of the | nited Brethren Vinisters 


Was in session lust week at Cedar liapids, lowa. (neof the 
juestions discussed was that of secret societies. 

—As a reeult of the revival at Drury, Springfield, Mo., 
every college student save one, every gir! in Fairbanka’s 
Hall, and even the servants, have a!! become Christians. 

—The Board of Church Extension of the Methodist E.pis- 
copa! Church, South, meets in Loutsville, Ky., April S. 

THE SOUTH. 

~The Kev. J. (. Armstrong, of Atlanta, Ga., who was 
lately deposed, has sent out a notification threatening legal 
proceedings against persons repeating charges against his 
character. lle has also written a personal letter to Bishop 
Beckwith, asking that the history of the case and the test! 
mony taken be published tn ful). 

—The Rev. Lansing Burrows, D D., oneof the Secretaries 
of the Southern Baptist Convention which met imAugusta, 
(ia., last year, has compiled some interesting statistics for 
the minutes of the Convention. In the fifteen States and 
one Territory composing the Convention are 570 Baptist 
associations, 14,1(0 churches for white and 7,480 for colored 
people. The total membership is ‘7.520 whites and 871,- 
043 colored. Total Baptist churches in the United States, 


28.500. Total Baptist churches tn the world, :“).s), Total 
Baptist membership in the United States, 2,507,753. Total 


Oo be be 


Bap tist membership in the world, 3 

—In Atlanta, Ga., the Young Men's Christian Association 
are holding their first State convention since 181. 

—The Episcopal and Baptist churches at Key West, Fla., 
were destroyed by fire on March 30, together with many 
other buildings. 

—It is believed that the Rev. E. G. Weed, rector of the 
Church of the Giood Shepherd, Augusta, (ia., will decline 
his election to the bishopric of Florida, following the exam- 
ple of the Rev. Chauncey C. Williams, of Augusta, who 
was recently chosen Bishop of Maryland. 

—The Society of Friends announce a great camp-meeting 
to be held at Mountain Lake Park, Md., beginning July 10. 
It wili be conducted by the Rev. Dugan Clark. 
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MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 


—J. C. Headley, of Boston, has been called to the church at 
Weat Medway. Maas. 

—The council to install F. J. Fairbanks over the Second 
Church of Amherst convenes on April 14. 

C. W. Mallory, of Housatonic, deciines the call from the 
church at Watertown, Conn p 

J.C. Houghton, of Middlebury, \Vt., has received a call from 
the First Church of Prescott, Arizod&t 

—The Wiillamsburg (Mass.) church has engaged ofr. Price, ot 
Feeding Hills, as supply for a year. 

—W. B. Lee, formerly of Falr Haven, Conn., is now settled 
over the church at Olympia, Washington Territory. 

Elijah Horr, Jr., formerly of the Walnut Street Methodist 
Church of Chelsea, Mass., entered upon his duties as pastor of 
the Congregational! church at East Boston April 4. 

BAPTIST. 

—A. C. Woodruff, D.D., Secretary of the Theological Seminary 
at Loulsville, Ky., dled In that city last week 

James Cooper, D.D., District Secretary of the American 
Baptist Home Mission Society, died in Detroit, Mich.. March 31. 
He was for many years one of the managers of the American 
Baptist Publication Society, and was one of the leading men in 
his denomination in the West. 

F. H. Gilbert, of Medfield, Maes , has been called to the Falls 
Charch. 

Mr. Estes, of Winchester, Mass., accepts a cal! to the Lefees- 
ter Church. 

— Dr. Adams, of the Second Church of Holyoke, Mass., preached 
his farewell sermon March 28. 

—R. E. Andrew, of Sheridan, N. Y., succeeds J. C. Steele, of 
Dale, who goes to Washington Territory 

~R. F. Tolman, of Meirose, Mass , bas been called to South 
Gardner 

—F. E. Holt, of Petersham, Mass., withdraws his resignation. 

PRESBYTERIAN. 

~E. P. Pratt, DD.. who died at Portsmouth, 0, Mareh 2, 
was pastor of the First Church there for thirty-four years. He 
was the founder of Cooper Seminary at Dayton, U., and was a 
trustee of several theological tnatitutions. 

—A. Lawrence Mersereau died in Brooklyn last week, aged 
seventy-four years. 

—Dr. Roberts, of Darby, Pa., has declined a call to a Washing- 
ton church, 

—Dr. W. E. Schenck, for thirty-two years Secretary of the 
Presbyterian Board of Publication, has tendered his resignation 
en account of ill health. to take effect May 1. He ts pow In 
Caltfornia, endeavoring to recuperate 

William WN Richie, formerly pastor of the Westminater 
Church, Philadelphia, has received a unanimous cal! to the First 
Church, Providenve, K. L 

EPIscoraL. 

E. A. Perry, of 8t. Paul's Church, Palmer, Mass., bas re 
signed. 

—J,N. Chestnut, of St. Louis, has been called to Portland, Ky. 

—E. T. Dashiell, a prominent clergyman of the Easton Diocese. 
died at St. Michaels, Md . Mareh 4). 

—H. Baumann, assistant at the Church of the Holy Comforter, 
Philadelphia, has resigned. 

OTHER CHURCMES. 

—Dr. 8S. H, Sonne*cheln, rabbi of the largest Jewish temple in 
St. Loutl-, bas resigned. He has fraternized more with Cheietian 
ministers than was liked by some of his congregation 

—H. Wendell, of St. Michael's Lutheran Church, Germantown, 
Pa.. preached his farewell sermon March 2. 

A. N. Milby, presiding elder of Dover district of the Wilming 
ton Conference (M. E.), has been stricken by paralysis. 

Daniel Anderson died in Le Koy, N. Y., lately, at the age o 
ninety-one. He wlned the Methodist church in 1812, and was: 
one of ita oldest preachers. 

F. W, Balley, of Boston, has accepted a call from All Souls 
Church, Worcester, Mass, 
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MAGAZINE MISCELLANY. 


The Century.—Io its literary qualities the April 
“Century” is exceedingly strong and well-balanced. 
A pleasant variety is given to the war papers by three 
short, dramatic, and entertaining articles on the duel 
between the ‘‘ Kearsarge” and the ‘‘ Alabama,” one 
each by an officer of either ship, and one by a saflor on 
board the ‘“‘ Alabama.”’ From the iast we quote an 
a count of the sinking of the famous crulser : 


**We got everything ship-shape and left Cherbourg for 
our last cruise on a bright Sunday morning, June 19th. 
We were escorted by a French armored vessel, and when 
we got outside we could see the ‘ Kearsarge’ awaiting us, 
about four miles away. Captain Semmes made us a short 
speech, which was well received, though it seemed odd to 
me that an American should appeal to an Englishman’s 
love of glory to animate him to fight the speaker’s own 
countrymen. But we cheered, and, the French ship leaving 
us, we steamed straight for the ‘ Kearsarge.’ There is no 
doubt that Semmes was flarried, and commenced firing too 
soon. We were, I should say, nearly a mile away, and Ido 
not think a single shot told. The enemy circled around us, 
and did not return our fire until within seven or eight 
nundred yards, and then she let us have it. The first shot 
that struck us made the ship reel and shake all over. I was 
serving on one of the thirty-two pounders, and my sponger 
Was an old man-o’-war’s man, who remarked, after a look 
out of the port, ‘ We might as well fire batter puddens as 
these pop-guns: a few more Lifts like that last and we may 
turn turtle.’ He had scarcely spoken when a shell burst 
under our pivot-gun, tilting it out of range and killing five 
of the crew. ‘What is wrong with the rifle-cun’’ was 
asked. ‘We don’t seem to be doing the enemy any harm,’ 
while with slow precision came the crash of the heavy shell 
of the Yankee. (ne missile that seemed as big as a haystack 
whizzed over our beads, taking a section of the port bul- 
warks away, fortunately missing a man that was handling 
shot. He only remarked that he believed the Yankee was 
firing ‘steam b’ilers’ at us. Another shell struck us admid- 
ships, causing the ship to list to port so that our gun 
weighing three tons raced in, pinning one poor fellow 
against the port sill. Ile died before we could get him clear. 
This was the missile that sunk the *‘ Alabama.’ ‘She’s 
going down !’ was the cry, and all was confusion. Another 
shel] struck about the water line, and the vessel! reeled like 
a drunken man. The dead and wounded were lying about 
the deck, which was red with blood. ‘ar officers did their 
duty, and the men at once began to get up the wounded. 
The cutter and launch were in the water, and the officers 
were trying to keep the men baci till the wounded were all 
in ; but certainly many of them were left, for I saw several 
on the berth deck when I went below, and the boats were 
then full and pushing off. When it was certain that the 
ship was sinking, all order was at anend. I had £l0anda 
watch ina locker between decks, and I ran below, but they 
were gone. 

*** All bands on deck—ship’s going down |’ was called, 
and I bad just got on the upper step of the forward com- 
panion-way when the water, entering the berth-deck ports, 
forced the air up and almost carried me off my legs. I cast 
my eyes around fora moment. Old Gill, with his head 
crusbed under the carriage of the eight-inch gun, was lying 
there, his brawny hands clinching the breast of bis jumper. 
Just as the water came over the stern | went over the port 
bulwarks. I was a good swimmer, and had not been in the 
water five minutes when a French pilot-boat came running 
past, and a brawny fellow in petticoats and top-boots 
dragged me out of the water.’’ 

Two able, important, and timely articles are those 
by George May Powell on ‘‘ Strikes, Lockouts, and 
Arbitrations,” and by Washington Gladden on “ Chris- 
tilanity and Popular Education.” Mr. Powell's central 
idea is expressed in a forcible simile : ‘‘ Labor and capital 
are each as necessary to the other as the two wings cfa 
bird. Cripple elther wing and the other is uselees.” 
Another timely paper—timely because the public is now 
busily reading and discussing Longfellow’s blography— 
is Mrs. Annie Fields’s ‘‘Glimpses of Longfellow in Social 
Life,” accompanied by a portralt of the poet from an 
ambrotype of 1848. Mr. Howells gets his hero intoa 
tramps’ lodging house. Mrs. Foote brings her strong 
serial to a conclusivn; and there are two short stories. 
The poetry is rather better than usual. 


North American Reriewr.—As usual, the table of con- 
tents emphasizes the ‘“ Review's” motto, ‘‘ Tros Ty- 
riusque mihi nullo discrimine agetur.” .\mong the more 
important articles are,one by Madame Adam, giving a 
highly picturesque account of ‘‘ Gambetta’s Electoral 
Tour,” one by Henry George on American landlordism, 
one on National ala to education by Senator Ingalls, 
extracts from Dr. Pavy’s Arctic journal, edited by his 
wife—much of which, as simply showing that both 
Greely and Pavy msy have had defects of temper, 
might better have been left un printed—and a vivid pict- 
ure of the dark side of English rule in India, written by 
Amrita Lal Roy, a high caste Hindu. From the last we 

elect some significant passages : 

“The high-paid offices are filled by Englishmen to whom 

pila is, at best, a luxurious exile. And who are the gods 
szanufactured for this rule? Lads plucked from school, 
“peiled by the ‘cram’ of a competitive examination, and 


demoralized forever by a false success in life. It is no exag- 
geration to say that the English schoolboy is a young savage. 
At an age when liberal studies should begin to expand bis 
mind, and social restraints should curb his egotism and 
form the heart, he is at once placed as a ruler over millions 
of men. Restrained in education, with irresponsible license, 
he remains narrow in culture, and his expression assumes a 
vapid dogmatism. 

** Such are the rulers of India. How the natives are treated 
is thus told: In the street, the park, or the railway car all 
classes of Englishmen make it a rule to keep the native in 
systematic degradation. A native may be turned out ofa 
car if an Englishman desires it ; he may be insulted on the 
street upon the flimsiest excuse ; it is risky for him to walk 
in the public parks kept at his own cost. He dares not 
resent, for the slightest show of resistance is met with 
physical violence, which may result in death, while the 
offender escapes with only a paltry fine. The highest punish- 
ment usually awarded to an Englishman for wantonly killing 
@ native is six months’ light imprisonment, with chances of 
a remission on a memorial to the Government from his 
brethren. Things are so arranged in Anglo-India that the 
servant of an Englishman, who dares not touch his master’s 
horse or dog, may insult a native caller, no matter how 
high his social position, while the master chuckles behind 
him. 

‘*Nine-tenths of the people of India are to day made up 
of her peasantry—perhaps the most industrious, the most 
teachable, the most thrifty, the most heroic, peasantry on 
earth. The Indian ryot can just pay his taxes in a good 
year, and would fail altogether in a bad year but for the 
money-lender ; and there is a bad season, in some district 
or other, every year. He lives on coarse rice or millet in the 
best of times. In bad times he is not sure in the morning if 
bis family will have one meal during the day. He has 
to borrow for seed at exorbitant interest, often to work 
without cattle, and to use the branches of trees when the 
plow isin pawn. Rent days send him, again and again, to 
the money-lender, until both his present property and future 
prospects are mortgaged. He is always in need, always in 
debt, and always liable to be oppressed by whoever has 
power over him, be it the tax-gatherer or the money-lender. 
When there is little chance of a harvest the money-lender 
closes his advances, and the farmer is thrown upon the 
mercy of barren nature. He ekes out an unmentionable 
living on weeds and unmarketable grains. His meals, now, 
are often as fatal as starvation. There are weeds that can 
be eaten by people in distress, but salt is indispensable to 
make them bearable. Salt ice, however, a government mo- 
nopoly, and a costly luxury to the poor. Anti-Corn-Law 
England sells to the Indian peasant for from $15 to $20 salt 
whose cost value is $1. 

‘* Next to water, salt is a necessity of Indian diet. Many 
used to make ‘earth salt’ by washing the saline earth 
found on the surface, and to boil their food in the liquid. 
For this they were punished. They stole out at night to lick 
it up from the earth in the dark. The police destroyed the 
‘galt licks.’”’ 

Another interesting feature of this issue is the publl- 
cation in fac-simile of the full text of Mr. Seward’s 
dispatch to Mr. Adams, our Minister at London, contain- 
ing his first full instructions after the outbreak of the 
rebellion, with Mr. Lincoln’s corrections and changes. 
These are all in the direction of removing anything 
that could ve considered as bluster or inimical. Thus, 
to take a single instance, Mr. Seward had said, ‘‘ If that 
nation will now repeat the same great crime.” Mr. Lin- 
coln changed this phase to ‘If that nation shall now 
repeat the same great error.” And Mr. Lincoln struck 
out altogether this clause : ‘‘ When this act of interven- 
tion is distinctly performed, we from that hour shall 
cease to be friends and become once more, as we have 
twice before been forced to be, enemies of Great 
Britain.” 


Lippincot(s Magazine.—A new and entertaining feat- 
ure is a sericaof articles to be called ‘‘ Our Experience 
Meetings.” In the first Julian Hawthorne, Edgar Faw- 
cett, and Joel Chandler Harris relatehow they came to 
be authors. Here is an amusing passage from Mr. 
Harris’s paper : 


“‘ As this paper is to be part of an experience meeting, [ 
may as well begin it by relating how I have been pursued by 
a scientific lanatic who formerly hailed from Florida. In 
1870, while associate editor of the Savannah ‘ Morning 
News,’ I was introduced by a prominent gentleman of that 
city to a preacher from Florida. I do not know to what 
religious denomination this preacher belonged, but he ap- 
peared, at first sight, to be a very serious person, full of 
grace and fervor. He wasa fiuent talker, and after I had 
known him a day or two he imparted to me certain infor- 
mation which he declared was of the utmost importance to 
the country and to myself. He said he had discovered that 
the earth, instead of being round, was shaped like an egg, 
and that, instead of revolving around the sun, it was itself 
the center around which the sun revolved ; that the seasons, 
the periods of beat and cold, were the results of the endos- 
mose and exosmose processes ; and so on and so forth. My 
friend proved to be a great bore. He net only had his the 
ory, but he had composed a poem to describe and subetan- 
tiate it— 1 tremendous poem as to length—and this he left 
with me, stating that he expected me to be the medium or 
the means of bringing his extraordinary theory and his re- 
markable poem to the attention of the public. I was a 
young man then—younger in experience than in years— 
and a spirit of mischief, almost inconceivable in its stu- 
pidity, led me to write a satirical paragraph or two about 
this preacher’s theory. He sent for the manuscript of his 
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remarkable poem, and made his way northward, probably 
to Chicago, and has busied himself with my biography 
from that day to this. There is nothing malicious in his 
inventions, and I have no doubt they are worth some- 
thing in the shape of advertisements, but their wild im- 
probability has given them a place in the current newspaper 
literature of the day. 

“For instance, few readers of this magazine have failed 
to see the announcement in the daily papers that ‘the 
author of “ Uncle Remus "’ is a native of Africa, having been 
born at Joel, on the northeast coast, of missiopary parents.’ 
This is only one of many inventions which have been put 
forth by my Florida friend. He never fails to send me a 
marked copy of the paper in which his inventions first ap- 
pear, attaching his initials, as if to remind me of the pen- 
alty of satirizing his poem. But, as I have said, he is not 
malicious, He merely insists that I was born in Africa, 
and that my hair is snowy white as the result of a ‘strange 
ly romantic career.’ He is determined that I shall figure as 
amyth. I desire to say here that 1 have reconsidered my 
youthful views in regard to his poem ; moreover, | am will- 
ing to give his theory of the exosmose and endosmose proo- 
esses a complete, if not a cordial, indorsement. When 
one’s dearest enemy has access to the columns of a Chicago 
newspaper itis time to suggest a truce. I gladly hoist the 
white flag.’’ 

Mr. Grant Allen’s ‘‘ Scores and Tallies” {san enter- 
taining paper, in Mr. Allen's best vein. We quote the 
opening paragraph : 

“Mr. Frank Galton somewhere tells an amusing story, 
since profusely copied by all the anthropologists, of how 
during his South African wanderings he once wanted to buy 
a couple of sheep from an unsophisticated heathen Damara. 
Current coin in that part of the world is usually repre- 
sented, it seems, by cakes of tobacco, and two cakes were 
the recognized market price of a sheep in Damara-land at 
the time of Mr. Galton’s memorable visit. So the unsus- 
pecting purchaser chose a couple of wethers from the flock, 
and, naturally enough, laid down four pleces of tobacco to 
pay for them before the observant face of the astonished 
vender. The Damara eyed the proffered price with sus- 
picious curiosity. What could be the meaning of this sin- 
gular precipitancy? He carefully took up two pieces, and 
placed them in front of one of the sheep ; then he took up 
the other two pleces with much wonder, and placed them in 
turn in front of the other. Goodness gracious, there must 
be magic in it! The sum actually came out even. The 
Damara, for his part, didn’t like the look of it. This thing 
was evidently uncanny. How conld the supernaturally 
clever white man tell beforehand that two and two made 
four’ He felt about it, no doubt, as we ourselves should 
feel if a great mathematician were suddenly to calculate 
out for us a priort what we were going to have to-day for 
dinner, and how much exactly we owed the butcher. After 
gazing at the pat and delusive symmetry of the two sheep 
and the four cakes of tobacco for a brief breathing space, 
the puzzled savage, overpowered but not convinced, pushed 
away the cakes with a gesture of alarm, took back his sheep 
to the bosom of his flock, and began the whole transaction 
over again da copo. He wasn’t going to be cheated out of 
his two sound wethers by a theoretical white man who man- 
aged bargains for live sheep on such strictly abstract mathe 
matical principles.’’ 


_ The Forum —The second number of this magazine is 
distinctly stronger than the first, not so much in literary 
qualities as in the choice, timeliness, and concrete impor- 
tance of the topics treated. Mr. Carnegie’s paper en- 
tiued *‘An Employer's View of the Labor Question” 
should be read br all interested in the subject, as pre- 
senting the views of one of our largest employers, and a 
man of intellectual strength and breadth. Mr. Car- 
negie recommends: first, a sliding scale of wages in 
proportion to prices received for product ; second, better 
organization of the men, and freer conference with tue 
employers ; third, peaceful arbitration, when the owners 
and the men’s committee cannot themselves adjust diffi- 
culties ; fourtb, no interruption to work while arbitra- 
tion is proceeding. We can do little more here than 
name the titles of some of the other more notable papers. 
David Dudley Field writes of the ‘‘ Relations Between 
the Child and the State ;” Noah K. Davis, of 
Negro in the South ;” George Gunton, of the ‘ Eight- 
Hour System ;” Monsignor Preston tells ‘‘ What the 
Roman Catholics Want ;” and another article giving the 
autobiography of an education is furnished by T. W. 
Higginson. There are several other papers of interest, 
and the periodical throughout is thoughtful and earnest. 


Macmillan’s Mayazine.—As usual, the purely literary 
topics have the more important place in this periodical, 
although there are two specially noteworthy articles on 
other subjects. The one is Guldwin Smith’s review of 
the life of William Lloyd Garrison, the other Professor 
Brodrick’s ‘‘ Soclalistic Tendencies of Modern Democ- 
racy.” But to the literary student and critic Profeasor 
Francis T. Palgrave’s article on the ‘‘ Province and 
Study of Poetry” will be the great attraction of the 
number. Professor Palgrave does not often turn aside 
from his Oxford duties to contribute to periodical litera- 
ture, but when he does he is always well worth 
to. Almost equally interesting, though in a quite dif- 
ferent and lighter vein, are the two unsigned articles 
called ‘“‘ The Office of Literature” and ‘‘ A Century of 
Books.” 
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CESAR BIROTTEAU.’ 


‘* César Blrotteau,” which is the latest addition to the 
series of new translations of Balzac’s novels, is one of the 
acknowledged masterpieces of modern fiction. It is strong 
in the best elements of Balzac’s strength, and free from 
the objectionable atmosphere which {s often introduced 
into his other stories. No other novel better {llustrates 
the marvelous accuracy and realism which Balzac 
attained in the reproduction of personal {diosyncrasies, 
manners, habits, peculiarities of dress, and material sur- 
roundings. César Birotteau is quite as real as the 
man we are meeting every day ; a great deal more real 
than many of the historical personages of his own epoch. 
He {s a typical representative of the French bouryeois of 
the period of the Restoration. Coming up to Paris from 
the Provinces in his youth, we see the stamp of the 
middle class upon his equare figure, his awkward gest- 
ure, his independence, his narrowness, his impenetrability 
to ideas. After the wise and prudent Constance becomes 
his wife and co-worker we follow rapidly the stages by 
which the two attain a remarkable commercial success. 
We see the honest, genuine, middle-class home life of 
Paris, with {ts limited ideas, its sweet and natural affec- 
tions, its adhesion to class traits and sentiments, Then 
comes the dream of ambition, the land specu!ation, the 
inevitable sharper, quite as quick-witted and villainous 
in France as anywhere else, the collapse of the enterprise, 
the agonies of bankruptcy, and the slow but sure 
return to solvency and honor. No other book gives us 
quite so clear an impression, quite so vivid a picture, of 
the life of the French shopkeeper, and of the sentiment 
of honor in all commercial traneactions which {sa mat- 
ter of life and death with him. Jalzac portrays with a 
marvelous fidelity the agonies of soul through which a 
man passes who loves his credit as he loves his life, and 
to whom failure is practically death. There is a noble 
motive underlying the story, and, almost before we are 
aware of it, we find this narrow-minded /ourycots trans- 
formed into a veritable hero under our very eyes; and 
at the end he leaves behind him an impression akin to 
that of martyrdom. 


MRS. BARR’S NEW STORY.’ 


Readers of that charming story, ‘' Jan Vedder's Wife,” 
are not likely to miss the opportunity of listening to 
another story told with the same sympathy, skill, and 
charm of narrative. There is some pecullar quality in 
Mrs. Barr’s recent stories which eludes analysis ; some 
quality which gives them an altogether peculiar charm, 
a hold upon our feelings no less than upon our imagina- 
tion. To say this is to say, of course, that these stories 
reveal one of the rarest literary gifts—the power by which 
an author charges her work with her own personality. 
The stories are not perfect from a literary point of view, 
but that does not diminish their value, nor does it de 
tract from their charm. One offsets against any indica- 
tion of imperfect workmanship that supreme quality 
of vitality which is, after all, the essential quality of 
art. 


‘A Daughter of Fife” is a Scotch story of delightful 
local flavor, introducing the reader to the extremes of 
Bootch social life. He is taken into the fisherman's 
house, and into the handsomely appointed home of the 
Scotch gentleman. In the one he breathes the atmos- 
phere of a hard, adventurous, sincere, and open handed 
life. He feels the double charm of the danger and the 
varying beauty of the seacoast; the wind, the storm, 
the light and the shadow upon the sea; the quietude 
and repose, the uncertainty and calamity, which make 
the warp and woof of the life of a fishing community, 
are brought out with the vividness and picturesqueness 
which Mrs. Barr never fails to introduce into her nar- 
ratives. (n the other hand, the peculiar atmosphere of 
Scotch religion of the severer type, and the charming 
simplicity and high breeding of the most cultivated 
Scotch life, are sketched with equal cleverness. 

One of the qualities in Mrs. Barr's stories which seize 
upon the reader is a pervading moral earnestness which 
grows out of a clear insight into the possibilities of 
human life and is utterly free from the preaching spirit. 
It is through her deep sympathies that Mrs. Barr masters 
the secrets of these diverse experiences, and it is through 
her warm imagination that she makes these various 
lives so credible, so tangible, and 80 attractive to us. 
After so many novels of realism and analysis, one reads 
such a romance as this with the zest with which one 
puts a cup of clear, cold water to his lips after a journey 
through a dry and dusty land. The old story of the 
heart stil] possesses an undiminished interest, notwith- 
standing the theories ani the egotism of some modern 
novelists ; it will be told and retold to the very end of 
time; and among the annalists of the heart Mrs. Barr 
holds her own place. 


1 César Birotteau. By Honoré de Balzac. (New York : Macmillan 
&Co. i2mo., $1.50.) 

1A Daughter of Fifa, By Amelia B. Barr. (New York: Dodd, | 
Mead & Co. lémo.) 


Canon Farrar’s recent visit to this country was attended 
with so many expressions of regard and interest that the 
publication of any words of his is likely to find a large con- 
stituency of readers. The appearance, therefore, of his 
Sermons and Addresses Delivered in America (New York: E. P. 
Datton & Co.; $2) isa matter of both timely and lasting 
interest. This handsomely printed volume fairly represents 
the range and quality of Dr. Farrar’s thought, containing, 
as it does, fourteen sermons on different aspects of religious 
truth, four addresses on subjects as far apart as ‘‘ Modern 
Education,” ‘‘ Tbe Christian Doctrine of the Atonement,” 
‘*The Grounds of Ctristian Unity,’ and “‘ Temperance,” 
and two lectures, one on Dante and one embodying the 
impressions of the lecturer touching American affairs. 
Those of our readers who are already familiar with Canon 
Farrar's writings do not need to be told that the message 
of truth delivered to the world in this volume is set forth 
with glowing and often impassioned rhetoric. Dr. Farrar 
is a man of warm sympathies and of ready imagination, 
thought takes possession of him, and when he gives expres- 
sion to it he clothes it with color and inspires it with 
warmth of personal emotion. This volume will not only 
fiod many readers, but will make new friends for one who 
has shown himself so friendly to America and Americans. 


The Fight for Missouri. By Thomas L. Snead. (New York : 
Charles Scribner’s Sons.) This is a valuable contribution 
to that detailed history of the war in which the reading pub- 
lic has of late been showlog so decided an interest. Gen- 
eral Snead was a Confederate, and of course his narrative 
is tinged with the color of his opinions, but, so far as we 
have observed, it is fair in intention and execution. The 
author at the outbreak of the war was a &t. Louis editor, 
and soon joined the staff of the Confederate Governor. In 
this position he had ample opportunity to observe the in- 
tricacies of the great struggle in Missour! from the election 
of Lincoln to the death of General Lyon at Springfield, 
where, though the Union forces finally retreated, the State 
was virtually saved tothe Union. General Snead pays fui! 
honor to Lyon’s wisdom and heroism in the important crisis 
he was forced to meet. ‘ienerally speaking, the book is 
clearly written, with some fine bits of vivid description. 


I pland and Meadow. By Charles C. Abbott, M.D. (New 
York: Harper & Bros.) This is a thoroughly enjoyable 
book, enjoyable even to the city drudger to whom rambles 
by brook and through meadow are unknown, and whose 
knowledge of the marvels and beanties of plant and animal 
life are slight and mostly learned at second hand. Dr. Ab- 
bott has that easy charm of deacribing pleasantly what he 
observes, and of making his reader partake of his pleasure 
and enthusiasm, that made Gilbert White's ‘‘ Selborne’’ so 
delightful a book. He takes us with him to pond and 
meadow and wood, shows us the bird in ita nest, the in- 
sect in ita hiding-place, the rare plant and the strange 
fish, and talks of each brightly, without ecilentifie affec- 
tation, with keen perception, and at times with a quaint 
humor. A better companion for these rambles about the 
queerly named New Jersey creek one could not desire. 


One of the most dainty of recent books is An /lalian (/ar- 
den: @ Book of Songa, by A. Mary F. Robinson (Boston ; 
Roberta Brothers). This little volume, which ia very taste- 
fully printed and bound in parchment paper, contains a 
series of poems, whose character is admirably suggested by 
their general title. The charm, the bloom, and the ever- 
present thought of death, which somehow belong to the 
older gardens of Italy, pervade this volume. The poems 
are all in the minor key, as poetry is apt to be which draws 
its inspiration from that country of memories which are 
imperishable, but which are memories, and not living things. 
A quiet fancy, touched with melancholy, and a considerable 
facility in the management of verse, are the leading charac. 
teristics of this dainty volume. 


Mrs. Rose Terry Cooke’s reputation as one of our best 
and brightest tellers of short stories is too strongly estab- 
lished to need confirmation or emphasis. The Sphinz’s 
Children (Boston: Ticknor & Co.) contains something 
like a score of tales of New England life and character, 
written in Mrs. Cooke’s most charming manner. They are 
reprinted from the Atlantic,’’ *‘ Harper’s Monthly,” and 
other standard periodicals. Some pessimist and cynic lately 
declared that all women writers either whine or scratch. The 
absurdity of bis *‘ smart ’’ remark was never better illustrated 
than by these stories. Their humor is rich but never far- 
cical, their pathos unstrained and pure, their tone and infla- 
ence admirable. 


An interesting book for students of literary style has just 
been edited by Mr. George Saintsbury, uoder the title of 
Specimens of English Prose Slyle from Malory to Macaulay. 
(Chicago: Jansen, McClurg & Co.) Mr. Saintsbury has put 
between the covers of this volame a full and fairly repre 
sentative selection of the great English prose writers; a 
selection sufficiently comprehensive to exhibit their differ- 
ences of style and their often curiously contrasted qualities 
of expression. Every great writer from 1555 to the present 
time will be found on these pages. The selections are made 
with jadgment, and represent the various authors at their 
best. Mr. Saintabury contributes to the volume an intro- 
ductory essay on English prose style, which will serve as a 
kind of key to and comment upon what follows. 


Easter brings its usual supply of appropriate selections of 
verse, meditations, and illustrations. Among the books 
which are likely to find wide acceptance is the Blessed 
Easter Tide, compiled by the editor of ‘‘ Christmas Tide in 
Song and Story”’ (New York: A. D. F. Randolph & Co. ; 
$2.50). Thisis avery tastefully printed «aarto, tn which the 
story of the Crucifixion and the Resurrection are told in the 
language of the New Testament, and, in addition, a very 
generous selection is given from the best Easter hymns and 


poems. Several notabie pictures, appropriate to the season, | 


are reproduced in delicate photographs, 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—Mr. Tupper’s autoblograpby will be entitled ‘My Life 
as an Author.’’ 

—General Lew. Wallace {is to write a new novel, the scene 
of which is laid in Africa. 

—Mr. Browning is preparing a complete edition of his 
works, with short introductions, 

—A Life of Captain Mayne Keid is in preparation at the 
hands of one of his intimate friends. 

—The Sauveur Sammer School of Languages will open 
July 12 and close July 20 at Oswego, N. Y. 

—Ticknoor & Ce. have nearly ready Mrs. Foote’s “ John 
Bodewin's Testimony and Robert Grant's new novel. 

— Mr. Lowell's notable addresses in Great Britain are soon 
to be published in a volame by Houghton, Mifflin & Ce. 

—There is to be another magazine for young people tn 
England, to be edited by Miss Rose Kingsley and Tou!min 
Smitb. 

—That charming plece of blography, the “ Life and Cor- 
respondence of Louls Agassiz,’ has been translated into 
German. 

—A series of articles describing the part taken by Western 
Massachusetts in the war is to be published by the Spring- 
field publishers. 

—A complete edition of the writings of Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti, to be edited by his brother W. M. Rossetti, will be 
published in England. 

—Octave Feuillet’s new story, ‘‘ La Morte,’ has been 
translated into English, and has been published by D. 
Appleton & Co. 

—Mr. George E. Woodbury contributed to the “ Critic’ 
of a late date a very well written article on ‘*‘ John Russell 
Lowell at Flmwood.”’ 

—The “‘ Publishers’ Weekly,’’ which has done so much to 
give fall discussion to the copyright «question, will shortly 
publisha volume on “Copyright: Its Law and Literature,’ 
by R. R. Bowker and Thorold Salberg. 

~The publication of the volumes of Severn l’apere, edited 
by Mr. Sharp, is looked forward to with great interest by all 
who care for Keats, Shelley, Byron, Coleridge, and the other 
members of the English romantic scheol. 

—Mesers. Houghton, Miflin & Co. announce a new edi- 
tion of Robinson's “* English Harmony of the Four Gospels,”’ 
thoroughly revised by Professor M. B. Riddle, of the Hart- 
ford Theological Seminary, and containing much new mate- 
rial in the shape of notes, etc. The volame is printed from 
entirely new plates. 

—The “‘ London Spectator”’ says of Mr. James’s “ Boe- 
tonians:"’ ‘* Though we can truly say that we have never 
read any work of Mr. Henry James which had in it so much 
that was new and original, we must also say that we have 
never read any tale of his that had in it so much of long- 
winded reiteration and long-drawn-out disequisition.”’ 

—The ** Memonal of the Life and ‘ienius of (ieorge Ful- 
ler,’’ to which Mr. Howells, Mr. Whittier, and others con- 
tribute, and which is to contain some superb engravings 
after Mr. Fuller’s pictares, is announced for publication 
eatly in April. The net proceeds of the sale of this book, 
which is limited to three hundred copies, will be given to 
Mrs. Fuller. 

—Roberts Brothers have just published a new story by 
the author of *‘ Castle Blair.’’ Anything which comes from 
the hand of Flora L. Shaw is sure to possess elements of 
popular interest; and ‘‘Colonel Cheswick’s Campaign,”’ 
under which title her latest story is published, will find 
many readers who have not forgotten the charm of ‘‘ Castle 
Blair’’ and ‘* Hector.”’ 

—The University of the City of New York Year-Book 
appears in wholly new shape—a book of 125 pages, resem- 
bling in form the catalogue of Harvardor Princeton. Arts 
and Science enrolls 103 students ; medicine, 568 ; law, 62 : the 
General Faculty, 80; total, 813. A compact history of the 
University occupies seven pages, and is of interest. A good 
many new measures are announced. 

— Two pretty and artistic Faster gifts arrive simultaneonus- 
ly. The one is entitled *‘ Spices for Easter Incense,’’ a col- 
lection of appropriate poems, short prose passages, apho- 
risms, and familiar quotations, selected and edited by 
Alice L. Williams (Chicago: Belford, Clark & Co.); the 
whole prettily illustrated and bound tn handsome morocco. 
The other is ‘The Message of the Blaebird,”"a poem by 
Irene E. Jerome, illustrated by several fielicately drawn 
sketches of spring landscape, birds, and flowers. (Boston: 
Lee & Shepard. ) 

—Among the publishers who have contributed most liber- 
ally to the Faster books of the year one is not surprised to 
find E. P. Datton & Co. (New York), who have sent us a 
number of very attractive little volames, among them the 
** Daisy Seekers,’’ by W. M. L. J. ; ‘* The Gates of Paradise : 
a Dream of Easter Eve ;”’ *‘ Life’s Sunny Side ;”’ and ** Easter 
Thoughts’’ from George Herbert. These volumes are all 
illustrated with more or less skill and taste. The “ Daisy 
Seekers’’ commends itself especially on account of the 
freshness and excellence of ita illustrations: while the 
“Easter Thoughts’ from George Herbert do not need any 
farther characterization than their title conveys. 

—The new index to “‘ Harper’s Magazine” is a notably 
thorough piece of work. The compiler of the former index, 
Mr. Charles A. Durfee, has been in charge of the work, and 
has not only done for the last ten volumes what he had 
already accomplished for the previous sixty, but has intro- 
duced new typographical devices, a useful table of final 
pages, and an elaborate system of cross-references. The 
index is alphabetical, analytical, and classified, and Is, we 
need hardly say, the key to an immense body of good litera- 
ture stretching back thirty-five years. The art of scien- 
tific indexing has come to be ere requiring not only untir- 
ing assiduity and accuracy, but good judgment and literary 
and general knowledge; and in this art Mr. Durfee is well] 
known as one of the most expert, 
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Jnouirinc Frienps. 


[Any subscriber sending an inguiry on any subject lo The Chrie- 
tsan Union, accompanied with a postage stamp, will receive a reply 
either through the columns Of the paper or by personal letter, The 
answer will be given as promptly as practicable .| 


I was surprised to find, in an article entitled ‘To Sunday- 
School Teacbers,”’ in the last number of The Christian Union, 
this statement: ‘“* Nowhere, from Genesis to Malachi, does It 
{the Old Testament) command men to pray.”’ How, then, shall 
we interpret the following texts?’ Ps. L., 15 ; Isa. lv.,6; Isa. ixil, 
6,7; Jer. xxzxili.. 3; Hos. xiv., 2; Joel i, 14. Besides these, 
which appear to be directions, there are other passages in the 
form of encouragements. Ww. 

These passages are pot commands. In no one of these 
instances is the Janguage that of Ja, as is evident from the 
fact that in ro case is any penalty prescribed or indicated 
for non-obedience. The law books of the Old Testament, 
which abound with minute directions as to sacrifices, are 
silent as to prayer. These passages, which are from the 
poetic and prophetic books, are calls or invitations to 
prayer, accompanied in some instances with promises. 
The point in the article to which you refer was that the 
Old Testament as a book of laws did not command prayer, 
though it prescribed a public ritual, while the New Testa- 
ment as a book of ideals abounds in calls to prayer, and is 
absolutely silent as to ritual. 


Please give your opinion of Emerson's writings; stating both 
their commendable and objectionable features. Also the influ- 
ence they are supposed to exert upon the reader. E. W. C. 

The commendable features of Emerson’s writings are pos- 
itive, the objectionable are negative. Emerson's failure as 
a complete and symmetrical thinker lay, not in the presenta- 
tion of untruth, but in the failare to develop and emphasize 
sufficiently all truth. Hisstrength lies in presenting very 
fully, and with great penetration and beauty of thought, the 
essential principles which underlie all life. In the region of 
pure ideas, impulses, and feeling Emerson is supremely 
strong. Most men are weak inthis direction, and strong in 
practical and conventional training and habits; for the 
great mass of men, therefore, Emerson is a teacher of the 
highest value. What he failed sometimes to make sufficient 
account of is the organized and institutional side of life. 
His thought, for instance, was more of political principles 
than of forms of government ; more of the essential religious 
spirit than of churches and religious organizations. It is 
impossible to conduct society without laying full emphasis 
on both the spiritual and the matertal, the abstract and the 
concrete, the theory and the institution. Emerson can 
always be read for the stimulus and inspiration which are 
never absent from his writings; but he ought not to be 
taken as a guide, without a due appreciation of the limita- 
tions of his nature and insight. 


Please inform me what book may answe: Matthew Arnold's 
“ {iterature and Dogma.” 

We do not recall any single book which answers “‘ Litera- 
ture and Dogma.” In that very persuasive work Mr. Arnold 
argues that the Bible should be treated as so much literature, 
interpreted by the same laws that would be applied to 
literature, and judged by the same canons. This view is, of 
course, opposed to a conception of any special revelation of 
truth through the Old and New Testaments. Such works 
as Professor Briggs’s *‘ Biblical Staudy,’’ and other books of 
that class, are perhaps the best answers to ‘‘ Literature and 
Dogma. ” 

When and where does the expression “as oil on the troubled 
waters’ first appear? Everybody understands what is referred 
to, but nobody within my reach knows the origin of the expres- 
sion, or of the nautical practice to which it refers. J.L. C, 

The phrase appears to be one of those proverbial sayings 
whose origin is unknown. At least we do not find it inany 
of the collections of quotations and familiar phrases 
attributed to any one writer. As to the effect of oil on 
troubled waters,’’ you can easily try the experiment ona 
gmall scale. The evidence is accumulating thatin certain 
conditions the use of oi] in a high sea is very advantageous. 
If we are rightly informed, the best way is to let it fallin 
driblets from the stern of the veasel. There are many in- 
stances recorded of its use by fishing smacks, with the result 
of meeting and breaking the force of the waves and saving 
the boat. It has been so used by North Sea fishermen for a 
century,or more. The authorities at Washington have 
within a few years made a collection of the testimony of 
gnany sailors who have witnessed the efficacious use of oll, 
aud it has been printed from time to time in the datly press. 
W bea the boat is lying in the trough of the sea, or drifting, 
or hove to, the oi! will do more good than when the boat is 


heading against the wind. 


Will some one having used the “St. Nicholas Song Book” 
tell me if it is the book to buy for a wide-awake pair of girls aged 
eight and twelve—the oldest play'ng the piano? Als» note the best 
book on “ sensible etiquette” to put into their hands, and much 
oblige an old patron of the paper. E.R 

The ‘‘ 8t. Nicholas Song Book’’ requires for its use one 
who can read somewhat difficult music. We should think 
girls eight and twelve years of age would have to be 
educated up to it, but if they were patient and enthusiastic 
¢t would be a good incentive to work. The best book on 
etiquette, in our judgment, is * Sensible Etiquette,’’ by Mrs. 
Ward. 


In a recent number of the Union I noticed some inquiries of a 
correspondent concerning this part of Tennessee. I have no 
personal knowiedge of the colony at Rugby, of which mention 
is made, but, having resided in this vicinity for the past year, per- 
haps some of my impressions may be of interest. The Cumber- 
dand Platean is a wide tract of comparatively level country about 
fifty miles square, elevated some 2,000 feet above sea level, and 
peayily wooded, Coming from the north, it is ascendes from 


Rock wood, a station on the Cincinnat! & Chattanooga Railroad, 
and on the old post route between Knoxville and Nashville. 
The rallroaa now projected connecting these two cities will 
intersect the Plateau, and place it in direct com‘vunication with 
the North. At present the daily mail is carried across the coun- 
try on borseback, and from this want of rallroad facilities this 
central and most attractive portion of Tennessee has remained 
comparatively unknown. The recent completion of the Cincin- 
nati Southern Railroad has directed attention to the inexhaust- 
ible resources of its mines and forests, and especially to the un- 
rivaled salubrity of its climate. From its southern latitude the 
summers are long, but cool—from its mountainous elevat.on— 
the thermometer seldom reaching ninety degrees, and the nights 
are always cool, The soilis of medium fertilitv; corn, potatoes, 
and all varieties of garden vegetables are easily raised, of the 
best quality. Apples, peas, and grapes thrive here as well as in 
California. The whole tract is well watered, and is underlined 
with coal and covered with heavy timber, chiefly oak, chestnut, 
hickory, »nd poplar. The woods are generally burned over in 
spring to keep down underbrush and promote the growth of 
grass. This gives the woods a park like appearance This 
region is exempt from tornadoes, cyclones, mosquitoes, and 
malarial diseases. Good farming land can be bought for about 
five dollars per acre. There are very few foreigners or negroes ; 
the natives have not hed the educational advantages of New 
England, but are civilized, and kindly disposed to all new- 
comers. “ Tbe cruel war is over,” and the day of a new South ts 
dawning. This village of Pomona, from which I write, is a small 
settlement of Northerners, most of them attracted hither in search 
of health. I will also mention that there is a new Congrega- 
tiona! church, the gift of Mrs. Benedict, of New York, the Rev. 
Mr. Dodge, pastor, and a resident physiclan—Dr. Murray, of 
Brooklyn. These are advantages not usually found in a new 
Southern settlement. VERITAS. 


Wiil you be so kind as to inform me if there is such a work as 
a history of national and war songs of either England or 
America or elsewhere, containing also the songs? Any infor- 
mation regarding this class of lyrics or their history will be 
gratefully received, or where I may procure the same. 

M. P. 8S. 

If we are not mistaken, a book covering this ground has 
been printed within a few years, but we do not readily find 
title or publisher’s name. Perhaps some reader can give it. 


I should be very greatly pleased if you can inform me as to 
where I can get either or both of the following named books: 
“Words of Dying Communicants,"’ by G. T. Alexander, and 
“Hours for Heaven,” a selection of prayers from eminent 
divines of the Church of England. L. H. G. 

Write to the American Sunday-School Union, Bible House, 
New York, for information. 


Will you please tell me if Mark Twain's “ Visit to Niagara,”’ 
and also his speech delivered at the Emerson dianer, which called 
out such severe criticism by the Boston papers, were ever pub- 
lished in any newspaper or periodical ? Miss Lepwis«. 

Both were rather extensively copied by the daily papers at 
the time of utterance, but we cannot give the exact date s. 


THE CHINESE QUESTION. 


FE EW if any of the dwellers upon the Atlantic slope 

have any idea of the gravity of the Chinese 
question as it lies in the minds of those who live in the 
Pacific States, and of the very great excitement that 
prevails in the latter section. It is the almost universal 
opinion here that the Chinese are not a desirable element 
in our population, at least in any considerable numbers. 
They do not amalgamate with the rest of the population, 
or take any interest in the affairs of our country, or ex- 
pect to make it their permanent home. They expend 
very little money here, while they export a large amount 
of funds to their native land annually. Few of them 
are converted to Christianity or become imbued with 
the spirit of our institutions. Toa certain extent they 
are useful as laborers, but they are not so necessary as 
to render this an equivalent for the objectionable 
features of their presence. When the question of 
restricting their immigration was submitted to a vote of 
the people of California, {t was practically unanimous in 
favor of restriction, only about 800 votes being in the 
negative. 

Nor is it desirable that this immigration should be 
encouraged with reference to the evangelization of 
China, as some suppose. The Rev. Mr. Hager, an 
American missionary in Hong Kong, has written a 
serles of letters to the San Francisco ‘‘ Pacific,” in 
which he strongly argues that such immigration of 
Chinese to America is a real hindrance to the mission- 
ary work in the Chinese Empire. He says it costs 
vastly more labor and money to convert a Chinaman in 
America than it does in his own land, and that those 
who come here and return again to their native country 
carry back prejudices against Christianity which render 
them hard to be reached with the Gospel, and which 
prejudices they disseminate among their countrymen. 
They also acquire some new vices from their residence 
in the United States. 

The presence of the Chinese on this coast, therefore, 
while it may be utilized in some cases to a limited 
extent, is undesirable on the whole, for the reasons I 
have stated, and especially as it has the effect to exclude 
other classes from our porulation which would other- 
wise come here and would in due time become inter- 
mingled and incorporated with our native stock, as the 
Chinese never would, even were encouragement held 
out te them to become American citizens. 

Such are the views gererally held on the Pacific 


~e by almost the entire population, and hence there 


is & widespread determination to rid the country of | 


these people, and, among a large number, by any meaus 
that may seem to them to be necessary. Ilence the 
mobs and riots that bave occurred In a few cases, and the 
compulsory measures in other cases adopted for driving 
them out of various places. These violent and illegal! 
steps, of course, are not to be justified, and are not ap- 
proved or encouraged by the better class of our citizens. 
While the latter generally favor stringent restrictions of 
future immigration, they still insist that those Chinese 
who are lawfully here now should be protected {n al! 
their rights, and as far as possible evangelized. But it 
is extremely hard for them to stem the tide that is settiny 
so strongly in the direction of the entire excluslon of 
Chinese from our borders. 

In almost every place in California where there are 
any considerable numbers of these people, assoclatlons 
have been formed the members of which pledge them. 
selves not to employ or trade with them, and also to 
boycott all who do so. Notice is served on manu- 
facturers, farmers, merchants, mechanics, and heads of 
families, that they are expected to discharge all em- 
ployees of this class under penalty of losing the trade 
and favor of the members of the association. And this 
has proved successful in many cases in securing the 
desired end. Some, however, have resisted and wil! 
resist all such attempts at persecution and dictation. 

There have been many cases of hardship and suffer 
ing experienced on the part of the Chinese who have 
been deprived of the means of earning a support and 
have been forcibly expelled from their places of resl- 
dence. <A few days ago a Chinaman was arrested in 
San Francisco for attempting to snatch a purse from a 
lady on the street, and his excuse was that he was starv- 
ing and must have something with which to purchase 
food. He had been thrown out of employment. In 
one place on the Sacramento River the whole Chinese 
population were violently driven on board a steamer to 
be carried away. Thus great numbers are being poured 
into San Francisco, with what results we shal! see. No 
doubt many will return to China, which they can do by 
paying $25, or its being paid, as will be the case in 
many instances, by their countrymen. But just now 
the rate for third-class passage to the Eastern cities 
has been reduced to $25, and it is thought there will be 
a large exodus in that direction. In that case our 
Eastern friends may have a little practical experience of 
the advantages of a large infusion of this element in 
their society. J.C. i. 

OAKLAND, Cal. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

In a recent issue, under the head of ‘‘ The Ant!-Chinese 
Side,” I find a correspondent using these words: ‘‘ If 
the hundredfold penetrating power of a Moody or a 
Spurgeon were directed against the Mongolian of this 
city, it would fail to penetrate the thick rind of sensua!- 
ity that shuts them fn from al] that is good, pure, and 
elevating, and stops the vibrations of conscience itself. 
Let me give you a little of what I know. About eight 
years ago we met a Chinese woman from the ‘‘ Home "’ 
in San Francisco. Her great fault was her temper, 
which was terrible when roused. She left us after 
eighteen months, not a perfect, but a wonderfully im- 
proved, woman. Her fits of anger were few and’quickly 
over, her idea of duty high, and her effort to realize it 
strong and steady. She was married in the home which 
she had helped to make a restful one, and a sweeter 
behaved bride I never saw. She is now a Bible reader 
in San Francisco. Six years ago last Christmas we took 
a Chinese boy who did not understand a word of Eng- 
lish, and who had to be shown how to usea knife and 
fork. From the first he was neat and faithful, in a short 
time competent. Our interests are his interests ; in fact, 
he ia just such a servant as Mr. Spectator describes as 
wanting, in your issue of March 14, ’86. 

About two years ago our boy became a Christian. 
Last January, when told by his physician that he must 
die, his teacher asked him where he thought he would 
go. ‘*To the place prepared,” he quietiy answered. 
“ Are you afraid 7?” ‘‘No; Jesus with me. If I die, 
all right ; if I live, all right.” One incident, and I wil! 
trouble you no more. Last fall, during the O'Donnel! 
excitement, we felt in great danger, and every night 
before retiring went over the yard to see that no man or 
inflammables were hidden, but I soon found that after 
we had gone to rest our hunted boy got up and went the 
rounds sometimes at one o’clock at night, and that he 
always slept with his window open, that he might hear 
if any one came in ; 80, while we befriended him in a very 
selfish manner, he protected us ina very unselfish and 
brave one. 

Every week some of our best boys go from us to you. 
How will you receive them? Goand meet them at their 
love feasts before you pass judgment. 

There is much of their gratitude and generosity | 
would like to write, but others who can do it better wil! 
undoubtedly write you full particulars. I have written 
this much because I could do no less, M. 8. C. 


San José, Cal, 
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ADAM'S PEAK. 


Far away to the mystic East there rises 
high to the sun a great natural altar at 
which, since the dawn of ages, man has, 
without ceasing, worshiped until now. 
Over the dark-eyed, impassive people of 
that strange, unalterable East ages flow 
and leave no mark ; hundreds of genera- 
tions are born and pass away, and no 
change {s wrought amongthem. There is 
an awfuiness in their ‘steady immobility. 
Dynasties may rise and fall, governments 
may come and go, the nameof their belfef 
may be changed and a little difference tn 
ritual and service may spring up, but from 
gon unto won the people are unchanged. 
It is the same life that they lead, and the 
same things that they worship. Back, far 
back, into the night of time, so far back 
that the very memory of those then living 
is irrevocably lost in the void of the for- 
gotten past, the dark-skinned people, 
wandering naked and unashamed in the 
forest depths of the Island of Ceylon, 
looked with wide eyes in which the fresh. 
ness and the wonder of the youth time of 
mankind stil] shone with the brightness 
of the dawn upon Adam's Peak, the great 
solitary mountain rising lonely in its 
grandeur and height, from the low hills 
around {t and the sea of forest at {ts feet. 
Clouds capped its hoary summit, storms 
played around its heights, the very light 
pings themselves, which they so dreaded 
and revered, seemed born among Its great 
rocks and deep ravines, and, gazing upon 
its sublimity in storm and upon {ts maj- 
esty in peace, they innocently wondered 
till wonder grew to worship. So slight 
have been the changes wrought upon its 
rocks by the wear and tear of 4,000 years 
of storm that the very paths to its sacred 
summit ‘that were followed centuries 
before the beginning of te present era 
are worn by the feet of the weary pil. 
grims of to-day. 

There is a legend that the fron chains 
fastened to the walls of rock to give the 
pilgrims safety along the precipices of 
that last ‘‘sky league” were placed there 
in the time and by the order of Alexander. 
The links, though worn, are sound even 
yet. About a mountain such as this, beau- 
tiful in itself, long considered to be the 
loftiest in all Ceylon, and holy, if only 
from the steady voice of 4,000 years of 
prayer, legends are sure to gather, cloud- 
like and thick. Adam's Peak {s clothed 
from base to summit with one great robe 
of myth and fabled story. Not a rock 
but ha; its history, not a brook without 
{ts legends of worshiper or worshiped. 
Beneath this overhanging cliff Gautama 
Buddha slept; upon that dizzy helgat 
Buddha, in his second {ncarnation, prayed. 
Although especially sacred to Buddha, ft 
is not only Buddhists who regard this 
mountain as a holy spot. Hindus and 
Mohammedans respect and reverence It, 
18, too, did our Christian people in earlier 
and simpler times than these. But al- 
though the whole mountain fs regarded as 
holy by all Oriental people it is only the 
sacred footprint on the bold crag at the 
very summit that is actually worshiped. 
To perform a pilgrimage to this, and to 
lay an offering upon it, is to a Buddhist 
what a visit to Mecca is to a Moham- 
medan. The time for the greatest num- 
ber of pilgrims to visit the mountain fs 
April and May, but all the year round a 
steady stream of devotees flows to this 
shrine of the most holy of all the relics of 
their great teacher.—[Cornhill Magazine. 


SWISS ACQUISITIVENESS. 


Everywhere throughout Switzerland the 
traveler finds people who wish to sell him 
something, or who continually volunteer 
to do something for which they wish him 
to pay. As he drives along the country 
roads, little girls throw bunches of wild 
flowers into his carriage and then run by 
its side expecting some money in return 
By the roadside, in the most lonely places, 
he wil! find women and girls sitting be- 
hind little tables on which they are mak- 
ing lace, which, with a collection of tiny 


[Martin Zetller. 


Swiss chalets, and articles of carved wood, 
they are very eager to sell. When the 
road passes near a precipitous mountain. 


horn, who awakens the echoes and expects 


pathway leads intoa little wood, and a 
notice informs him that he may enter and 
get a view of the Black Falls for four 
cents. 

When I was at Grindelwald, a little vil- 
lage among the Higher Alps, | went part 
way up & mountain to visita giacier. In 
the one which I visited, a long tunnel had 
been cut, and this led to a fairly large room 
hewn in the very heart of the glacier, and 
called the Ice Grotto. There were lamps 
placed about, by which this frigid passage 
was dimly lighted. The walls and roof of 
the tunnel were transparent for a consider- 
able distance, and I could look into the 
very substance of the clear blue ice around 
me. I followed my guide to the end of 
the tunnel, and into the grotto, which was 
lighted by a single lamp. The moment I 
set foot inside this wonderful chamber, 
with walls, roof, and floor of purest ice, I 
heard a queer tinkling and thumping in 
one corner, and looking there, | saw two 
old women, each playing ona doleful lit- 
tle zither. They look like two horrible old 
witches of the ice. Of course I knew that 
they were playing for my benefit ; and I 
wondered ff they always sat there in that 
enormous refrigerator, waiting for the 
visitors who might enter and give them a 
few centimes in return for their mournful 
strummipg. But when I went out, I 
found that the old women soon followed; 
and I suppose they go into the glacier and 
ensconce themselves in their freezing re 
treat whenever they see a tourist coming 
up the mountaln side.—[St. Nicholas. 


Locomotive With regard 
to the whistling of locomotives at cross 
ings, the report of the Massachusetts Rall 
road Commission says: ‘‘ Four petitions 
have been acted on, and whistling has 
been forbidden at the several crossings 
covered by these petitions. The Board 
believes that this legislation is wise. They 
agree with their predecessors tn holding 
that the value of the whistle as a danger 
signal is impaired by its constant use as a 
mere crossing signal ; that such use Inflicts 
a heavy penalty upon the innocent to pro- 
tect the reckless and undeserving, and that 
at many crossings the whistle is simply a 
useless annoyance. It is not improbable 
that accidents will occur at some of the 
crossings where whistling is now dispensed 
with. Indeed, it is certain that at some 
time they will occur, for such fatalities 
have happened, from time to tlme, when 
whistling was permitted ; and ite cessation 
will not relleve careless people from dan- 
ger. Butsuch accidents will not disprove 
the wisdom of the law. If the natural 
horror arising from the occurrence of a 
fatal casualty should ever lead to a con- 
demnation of the statute, and to a demand 
for its repeal, it should be remembered 
that the benefits of the law are constant 
although they are not visible ; that no law 
can always shield men from the results of 
their own recklessness, and that a highway 
crossing accident is almost impossfble 
under any state of law, {f travelers will 
use ordinary care.” 


— 


Letrers SENT IN CANNON-BALL8S.—At 
the siege of Steenwick, in 1581, leaden 
cannon-balla were used, each weighing 
about five pounds. These were hollowed 
out on one side, and a letter or other mis 


afterwards closed with lead capsule. To | 
the other side of the ball was attached a| 
plece of tarred rope. When one of these | 
balls was fired from a cannon into the 
town, the blazing rope, as a messenger 
from the camp of their allies, informed 
the inhabitants that the ball contained 
letters, and {t was then opened. Similar 
projectiles were used to convey messages 
during the siege of Turin, a.p. 1640.— 


side, he will find a man with a long Alpine} 7 


some pennies. At another place a fenced 


sive was placed in the cavity, which was 
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NEW BOOKS. 


MR. STOCKTON'S NOVEL. 


THE LATE MRS, NULL. 


STOCKTON. 
1 vol , 12mo, $1.50. 


“ He has written a book which you can't dis 
cuss without laughing ; and that fs proof enough 
of its quality.""—[N Y. Tribune 

the 


“ We congratulate the novel reader upon 
feast there isin ‘The Late Mrs. Null.’ "—([Hart- 


ford Poat. 
By 


THE EPIC SONGS OF RUSSIA. 


Hareoop With an introductory note by 
Prof. Francis J. Child. 
1 vol., 8vo, $2.50 net. 


Miss Hapgood'’s book opens to English readers 
an entirely new mythology. and lays before them 
a series of tales so,fresh, wild, and fantastic that 
they will prove to be as much of a novelty as the 
Eastern stories were when first put into English. 
To students of folk lore and literary bistory their 
value cannot be overestimated. They nta 
new national literature, and at a time when the 
interest fn all things Russian Is specially acute. 


A DESPERATE CHANCE, By 


, 
1 vol., 12mo, $1. 


Lieut. Kelley's novel has the fascination which 
attends a good stirring sea story, and also the 
interest of a well-developed plot. It is the sort 
of book which, if once taken up, will be read 
to the final page regardless of time or seasun. 


MOVEMENTS OF RELIGIOUS THOUGHT 


IN BRITAIN DURING THE NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY. "wow 


cheaper edition. lv |, 12mo, $1. 


*.* These books for sale by all booksellers, or sent, 
postpaid, on receipt of price, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


713-745 Broadway, New York. 


FOR EASTER. 
Messrs Anson D. PF. Randolph & Co. 


invite attention to their attractive 
display of Books, Booklets, and 
Cards for the Easter Season. In 
daintiness of design and appropri- 
ateness of character this exhibit 
surpasses that of all previous years. 


— 


Broadway and 20th St., New York. 


Laster Booklets. 


l. HEAVENLY ECHOES. 
Il. HOLY MESSENGERS. 


With Textsand Hymn for each day tnfthe month. 
In smal! square size, tled with a ribbon The: 
covers and every page beautifully {illuminated tn 
gold and colors. Burnished gold edges. ce, 
cents each 


lll. RAYS OF LIGHT. 


IV. A CASKET OF PEARLS. 


Edited by Miss E Kgary. Each page printed 
In colors, with Text for the Morning and Even. 
ing of every day in the month. In smal! square 
48mo. cloth gilt, 35c. each. French morocoo, 
eile edges, 75c. Calf, red ander gold edges, in a 
Ox, $1 each. 


Of all booksellers, or free by mall on receipt 
of price by 


FREDERICK WARNE & 0O0,, 


“VICTORY OVER DEATH” 


Price, 5 cents ; 83.50 per hundred. Send for sample, 
or address orders to Congregational Munday- 


CAPTAIN OF 


school and Publishing “oclety, ton. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 


THE JANI 
ZARIES, A Novel by James M. Ludlow 
12mo, cloth, $1 50. 

The scene of thix exciting story is laid prinet- 


pally in Albania, in the time of Iscanderbeg and 
the capture of Constantinople by the Moslems. 


A DAUGHTER OF FIFE. A Novel 
by Amelia E. Barr, author of * Jan Vedder's 
Wife,” ete. 12mo, cloth, $1. 


A RANCHMAN’S STORIES. Com- 
prising “‘A Lone-Star Bo-Peep,” “ The Mys- 
tery of San Saba,” “Three Strephons of 
Concho,” “ An Episode of Palnt Rock.” “A 
Stage-Coach Enchantress," “ The Tiger Lily 
of Llano Post,” etc., etc. By Howard Seely. 
cloth, $1. 


TWO NEW VOLUMES IN*‘THE 
SERIES OF TALES FROM MANY 
SOURCES, 12mo, cloth, each, 75 cents. 
The six volumes of Tales may well be called a 

symposium of the best living Engtish authors 
liam Black, Mrs Ewing. Thos. Hardy, the 

author of John Inglesant, Oulda, Chas. Re de; 

The Duchess, Anstey, Julian Sturgis, Norris, Ste 

venson, Mrs. Forrester, Besant, Wilkie Collins. 

Daudet, Hugh Conway, Grenville Murray, and 

many others are represented in their pages. 


A REISSUE OF THE SERIES OF 


TALES FROM MANY SOURCES. 
sis volumes, in paper covers, each, 25 cents. 


SUCCESS WITH SMALL FRUITS. 
By E. P. Roe. A new and cheaper edition of 
this well known work, containing all! the tllus- 
trations of previous editious. With revisions, 
ete. Octavo, cloth, $2.50. 

Youn e of a!l 


t from reading Mr. Roe’s DRIVEN BAC 
TO EDEN. 12mo, cloth, $1 50 


THREE MARTYRS OF THE NINE- 
TEEKNTH CENTURY. By the author 
of the ‘“Schénberg-Cotta Family.” 12mo, 
cloth, $1. 


IN PRESS, FOR PUBLICATION IN APRIL: 


THE MIDNIGHT CRY. A Nove by 
Jane Marsh Parker. 12mo. cloth $1 
THE THORN IN THE NEST. A 


Novel by Martha Finley, author of the “ Elsie 
Books,” “Signing the Contract,” “ete, etc. 
12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, 


PUBLISHERS, 
755 Broadway, New York. 


Outlines of Psychology, 


DICTATIONS FROM LECTURES 


BY 
HERMANN LOTZE, 
TRANSLATED BY C L. HERRICK, M.S., 
PRoF. OF GEOL. AND BIOLOGY In DENISON UNIVERSITY 


“tall 
plain statements as to things unknow:. 
rof. 
It is peculiarly dificult to translate such a work. 


lines of 


ychology a chapter on the structure of the 
brain, whic a 


is 


done ina way and with conscien 


tious fidelity. 
PUSLICaS BY THE TRANSLATOR AT 


RANVILLE, OHIO. 


“ELSON’S 


Sanday Schoo! Books and (ards. 
Approved by al! Evangelical Denominator 
rom 


T, NELSON & SONS,42 Bleecker S*., N.Y 


Tae AMERICAN SUNDAY 


Is the national depot for Heliday Book ‘ards 
all kinds and for all seasons. Sanday 
of all Kinds. Bibles, Books, Papers and Libraries for 
YOUNG PEOPLE. 
Catalogues and specimens sent free on applicatior , 


PRIESTLEY'S SILK-WARP CONVENT CLOTH 


Convent Cloth will be much worn in 


the early spring, and particularly by those 


who cannot wear very thin gowns. A costame of Convent Cloth is to be commended 


for its becomingness.—[The Delineator. 
Convent Cloth is crépe cloth under a 
silky finish.—[{Domestic Monthly. 


new guise, being softer, thinner, and of a 


Convent Cloth appears tc special advantage in the fashionable broad plaits. 


—[Le Bon Ton. 
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MUSIC AND ART. 


‘The recent revival of Gluck’s ‘‘ Orpheus,” by the 
American Opera Company, has aroused new interest in 
t‘e life and the works of this fine old composer, the 
f cts of which are easily attainable in any encyclopedia 
or from any library. It has also probably created in 
the mind of the general reader, whose musical knowl- 
edze is likely to be of a desultory nature, a destre to 
know more explicitly just what was the position Gluck 
held in relation to the modern Wagnerian school of the 
music-drama, of which he {is ofien vaguely regarded ss 
the real originator. (Opponents of Wagner claim that 
the essentfal idea of the music-drama was carried out by 
Gluck, and that the modern master accomplished noth- 
ing which the older man did not do, or at least might not 
have done. One is apt to be led astray by these em- 
phatic statements of the ant! Wagneriles, and therefore 
itis well to know definitely the precise particulars in 
which Gluck was an instigator of the artistic reforms 
which Wagner later developed so largely. The case 
has been put clearly by a recent writer, who, in com- 
menting upon a performance of ‘‘ Orpheus,” says: 
**In the history of music, ‘Orpheus’ cccuples a re- 
markabhie place, inasmuch as with it Gluck broke away 
from Italian traditions, and began to embody some of 
those principles of the music of the future, or dramatic 
music, which have found their full realization in Wag- 
ner. Gluck’s reforms consisted chiefly in bis. refusal to 
be a mere slave of vain prime donne and tenors by writ. 
ing arias in which musical worth was subordinated to 
the necessity of giving the singer achance to display 
vocal ayility. Gluck accordingly praned bis melodies 
of all superfluous ornamentation, and tried to restore 
harmony between the contents of the text and the ex- 
pression of the music. Further than this, however, his 
reforms did not go ; and the detractors of Wagner, who 
formerly insisted that he merely carried out Gluck’s 
ideas aod reforms, only betrayed their woeful ignorance 
of the history of music, their Jack of insight. Gluck 
retained all the old operatic disconnected forme of aria, 
duo, ballet, etc., while Wagner substituted, in the place 
of those di-jolnted numbers, a continuous orchestral 
undercurrent sustaining the vocal melody and declama- 
tion ; and, besides this, he introduced, in his system of 
ever-rccurring leading motives, which characterize each 
person and dramatic idea of the plot, a principle of 
which Gluck never dreamed, and which for the first 
time made music really capable of telling a story in its 
own language. Now that Wagner’s operas are heard in 
this city, during the season, at the rate of two or three a 
week, {t will be exceedingly interesting to go first to 
‘Orpheus,’ then to the ‘ Meistersinger’ or ‘ WalkOre,’ 
to see what extraordinary progress music has made in a 
century and a quarter, especially in a harmonic sense 
and in the art of instrumental color{og.” 

The same writer very justly says also of the 
‘Orpheus *‘ As for Gluck’s opera, must 
b: admitted that some parts of it are thin and 
antiquated, and can only be enjoyed if we put the 
historic spectacles over the mind's eye. For the sake of 
the second act, however, and some other numbers, this 
opera wiil always be revived at intervals. Considering 
how short ts the life of operas in general, the fact that 
it is revived at all isa remarkable thing. But, as Schu- 
mann remarked of another opera of Gluck, ‘So long as 
the world existe, such music will always be revived, 
will never become antiquated ;’ and the enthusiastic 
Berlioz quotes Jules Janin’s words that ‘it is not our- 
selves that take up again the old master-works, but It is 
the master-works that take us up again.’” 


Speaking of the short life of operas in general, it has 
been said that an opera seldom lives over a quarter of a 
century, and what one generation laughs and weeps 
over appears hollow aad commonplace to the next. 
‘‘Those who, not so many years ago, went into ecstasies 
over ‘ Norma’ and ‘ Favorita’ would have yawned over 
the old operas of Handel and Keiser; while those who 
are competent to appreciate ‘Tannhiuser’ and ‘ Die 
Meistersinger’ are apt to look upon the works of 
Bellini and Donizetti as filmsy and soporific. 

“When Beethoven’s ‘Fidelio’ was produced in 
Vienua, about elghty years ago, it was found ‘too ad- 
vanced,’ and, after having been played a few times, it 
wus shelved for nine years. HKossini was at that time 
the favorite opera composer ; and where is Rossini now ” 
Of bis thirty-nine operas, but two or three are heard, at 
long intervals. Of Donizetti's sixty-three operas, also, 
only three have remained alive, while Bellini has almost 
entirely disappeared from the repertory. 

‘‘Tne current, at present, is decidedly against the 
Italians, who at one time almost monopolized the stage 
in Europe and America. No one dentes that for the 
Itallan ornamental] songs the Italian style and language 
alone are appropriate ; but opera has now become lesa 
lyric and more dramatic; it alms at painting all the 
passions, and not only the sentimental and amorous ; 
and for such purposes the expressive consonants of the 


German language are often more effective than the 
mellifiuous vowels of the Italfan. 

‘It is safe to predict that a lyric opera in the style of 
Bellini or Rossini will never again be written ; because 
no composer who has talent enough to write a success- 
ful opera has remained uninfluenced by the German 
dramatic spirit—as witness Verdi and Gounod. This 
dramatic spirit reveals the power of Wagner over other 
composers. But German opera means much more than 
Wagner's opera. For, although Wagner's operas are 
performed twice as often in every German city as those 
of any other composer, yet a glance at the repertories 
shows that in music the Germans are the most cosmo- 
politan people in the world. They welcome everything 
that is good, no matter what country it comes from, 
without allowing patriotic prejudices to interfere with 
their enjoyment of foreign music. Thus Verdi, Gounod, 
Boito, and Rubinstein are quite as popular in Germany 
as in their respective countries.” 


T he recent appesrance of Madame Pattiin Paris was 
made under circumstances which furnished the corre- 
spoodents of the foreign press with considerable gossipy 
material, which was served up in a way to insinuate that 
the diva’s star in Paris was on the wane, and that her 
social and professional standing was far from being 
on the illustrious plane of earlierdays. The imputations 
have aroused Madame Patti’s indignation, and she de- 
clares that the Eden Theatre, which is the house in 
which her concerts were siven, and which has not a 
savory reputation even {n Paris, had been chosen by M. 
Lamoreaux as a proper place for his celebrated classical 
concerts, which are atten ded by the aristocracy and the 
true dilettant! of Paris, and therefore she deemed It wor- 
thy of her performances ; especially since the prices 
charged were so high astu be prohibitive against any 
undesirable attendargce. ‘‘ Facts are facts,” adds Mme. 
Patti, ‘‘and figures speak for themselves. The three 
concerts brought fn the sum of 120,000 francs (that Is, 
an average of $8,000 pernight). .. . And my reception 
was what [t has always been, most cordial, and I could 
not have wished for anything better.” 


The ‘‘Pall Mall Gazette” says, in speaking of Dr. 
Schilemann and of his discoveries in connection with 
Berlin: ‘‘It is well known that Dr. Schilemann 
secured the Turkish Govern ment’s firman empowering 
him to carry on his excavations on the condition that 
two-thirds of the finds should go to Turkey and only 
one-third be kept by himself. Schliemann has informed 
an interviewer who waited on him in Berlin during his 
recent visit that he has repurchased Turkey’s share and 
has made the Berlla Museum a present of all his 
acquisitions. ‘Everything has arrived in Athens 
already. Five artists are engaged putting things together, 
and when I have revised their work it will be shipped 
to Berlin.’ ‘ Not only the lion’s share of my finds will 
go to Berlin,’ he remarked ia conversation, ‘ but the 
whole, up to the last stone. What I have reserved in 
Athens is made over by testamen! toGermany. Nothing 
will go to London or Paris. Berlin is to have all. 
When I die everything will come here.’ In Orchomenus 
Dr. Schifemann has lately laid bare the ceiling of a room 
worked in stone and showing a beautiful design. He 
could tell his interviewer little of fresh plans. ‘I 
need rest, and nothing but rest. The work on the books 
and the anxiety over the excavations have brought me 
terribly down. A yearandahalf ago Dr. Thompson, 
of London, sentenced me to death when he examined 
me. So far, however, I have given him the lle. But I 
must spare myself, or he will prove himself right sooner 
than my family would like.’ It may be added that Dr. 
Schliemann has just purchased a beautiful house in 
Berlin, for which he is said to have paid 600,000 marks. 
Already an honorary citizen of Berlin, he intends to 
become a resident of the city. During his recent visit he 
had audiences of the Emperor, the Empress, and the 
Crown Prince.” 


FACT AND RUMOR. 


In the United States every two-hundredth man takes a 
college course; in England every five hundredth ; in Scot- 
land every six hundred and fifteenth, and in Germany 
every one hundred and thirteenth. 


The railway companies want to lay their tracks with 
hardened sleepers. One of the New Haven ministers 
says that his congregation has material enough to set up 
a whole parallel road.—{ New Haven News. 


That the Duke of Cumberland is in something more 
than easy circumstances may be gathered from the fact 
that the gold and silver plate which he has inherited 
from the late King of Hanover and the Duke of Bruns- 
wick weighs upward of eight tons ! 


The first strike in this country of which record can be 


found oceurred among fsclory girls at Dover, New 
Hampshire, in 1827. Some oppressive exactions aroused 


the girls. They struck, and paraded the town with a 
band and an American flag. The mil! authorities came 
to terms quickly. 


A man in Nova Scotia is preparing to tow to New 
York next summer a mammoth raft of logs, spars, and 
sawed lumber, aggregating about three million feet. 
Its length wiil be 410 feet, its width 55, and its thick- 
ness 25 feet. It is pointed at bow and stern, and will 
cost $20,000. 


The New Haven ‘*‘ News,” commenting 02 our Spec- 
tator’s correspondent who gave his seat to fifty-nine 
women and girls and was thanked by each, says : ‘‘ We 
are sorry to see that even religious journals are begin- 
ning to publish fiction.” Better be glad that one of the 
stale topics of the professional paragrapher’s wit bas lost 
its force. 


Persons who have a superstitious dread of Friday will 
not be pleased to learn that this is a thoroughly Friday 
year. It came in on Friday, wil! goout on Friday, and 
will have fifty-three Fridays. There are five months in 
the year that have five Fridays each : changes of the 
moon occur five times on a Friday, and the longest and 
shortest day of the year falls on a Friday. 


In the eleven years from 1873 to 1884 the number of 
lions killed in Algeria was 202, for which a premium of 
£400 has been paid by the Government. The number 
of panthers destroyed in the same period is 1,214, 
and the money pali by the Government £720. About 
£400 has been paid for 1,882 byenas, and £1,600 for 
27,000 jackals. 


There is a Chinese version of the ‘ Pilgrim's Prog- 
ress” written in the Canton vernacular, tilustrated by 
pictures drawn and engraved by Chinese artists. ‘In 
these, Christian appears in Chinese costumes, the House 
Beautiful as a Chinese pagoda, and all the scones and 
incidents in a garb familiar to the people for whom the 
book is intended.” 


A law enacted in Denmark last year compels all 
makers and sellers of adulterated, imitation, and bogus 
butter to pack it inelliptical tubs, conspicuously marked 
‘“* margarine,” and punishes infractions of the law by a 
fine of from 200 to 2,000 kroners (about $54 to $540). 
The enactment was forced by the agricultural element 
of the country, despite the opposition by the bogus 
butter people. 


Mme. Adam is rich and generous, but dislikes to be 
disturbed when at work. It is told that one day a 
visitor entered her sanctum soliciting ald for a girls’ 
school. ‘‘ Put me down for twenty francs” (#4), she 
sald, without looking up. ‘‘ But, madame,” said the 
other, ‘‘think! It is for the higher education of girls !’ 
‘“ Twenty francs,” repeated she, ‘‘ and now excuse me ; 
I must go on with my work.” The canvasser left in 
despair ; but the next day received from Mme. Adam a 
check for $1 000. 


An exhibition of the working of the Edison system of 
telegraphing to and from moving trains by induction 
from the roof of the cars to the wires was given lately on 
a special train from Chicago to Milwaukee and return, 
and was very successful. Sealed messages written by and 
addressed to the passengers were sent from Chicago to 
the point where condensers for the new system were 
placed, and from there were telegraphed to the operator 
on the train running thirty-five miles per hour, and 
delivered to the writers. Telegraphers and electricians 
pronounce the invention capable of great development. 


Dr. Maximilian Hern, of Leipzig, in a book called 
** Vershivinden und Seine Theorie” advances the extraor- 
dinary theory that there are holes {n the visible world 
through which men and things fall into the invisible 
world, just as sailors go head-first down into the katch- 
ways, or children tumble into coal cellars. ‘‘ The proc- 
ess,” says Dr. Hern, ‘‘ cannot proceed gradually, because 
there is no possible gradation from what is material to 
what is mere vacuity. These gaps or rents may occur 
anywhere at any moment, and whatever happens to be 
there when they occur will be snapped up into empty 
space—which is the invisible world—in the twinkling of 
an eye.” 


Previous to the wara colored man, now living, and 
then a slave, purchased his freedom from his owner, 
agreeing to give $1,200 for the chattel property. When 
President Lincoln’s emancipation proclamation was 
issued, the former slave had pald $800 of his indebted- 
ness, and since that time, by his daily Jabor, he has 
accumulated, dollar by dollar, and paid over to his for. 
mer owner, the remaining $500, and now is a freeman 
indeed. ‘' The sense of honor,” says the Southern paper 
that relates the story, ‘‘ prevents him from taking advan- 
tage of his legal right to repudiate his bargain.” But 
how about the sense of honor of the white man whu 
would take the little savings to which he was not enti. 
tied ? 
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SLAVERY IN BRAZIL. 


Various newepapers have lately written 
enthusiastically of the emancipation of 
slaves in Brazil, and have set out In a 
most cheerful and gratifying way the sat- 
isfactory condition of things existing 
there. It is quite as well, says the Hart- 
ford ‘‘ Courant,” tolet in a few cold facts 
upon the eituation. 

From a trustworthy informant who 
lived for some years in Brazil, and has 
been there recently, we have a few state- 
ments which bear very directly upon the 
question, and sre worth a careful reading - 
‘* Society is in a disturbed condition. The 
eurse of slavery {s all over the land, and I 
fear that before the question can be solved 
there may be a revolution of some sort. 
Do not believe what you see in the papers 
about the equitable and honorable manner 
in which they are abolishing slavery. It is 
a fact that never before was the lot of the 
slave so hard as now, and, while there isa 
large abolition party In the empire whose 
utterances remind one of Garrison, Wen- 
dell Phillips, and the Lovejoys, there is 
little hope of the poor negro getting his 
rights for the next twenty years, without 
a revolution. This monstrous wrong can- 
not go unpunished, and I fear for the 
nation.” 

Coming to details, the same informant 
says: ‘‘On Christmas Eve there was an 
uprising of slives in the western part of 
the province, which took all the resources 
of the Government to put it down. The 
horrid butcherfes necessary to crush the 
poor slaves back into their places will 
never be published. Slavery is further 
from being abolished to-day than it has 
been at any time during the past ten 
years. Theentire force of the nation was 
engaged in capturing fugitive slaves, and 
any day one might see soldiers returring 
runaway slaves to their masters, chained 
by the neck. Of courseslavery is doomed, 
but the slavocracy and the money interest 
of the country are trying to hold on to the 
slaves until] the last moment, hoping to 
wear them out, and the atrocities of the 
plantation during these years will never 
be known. Slaves are whipped to death 
as examples. Itis generally supposed that 
there is a law that gradually emanclpates 
the slaves. The Saraiva law frees the 
negro when he is sixty-five years old! 
When a poor black has worked on a coffee 
plantation until he is sixty-five years old, 
it is cheaper to free him than to keep 
bim.” 

He also mentions one curious and very 
interesting development there, which 
would be amusing if it were not pathetic : 
‘* There is quite a colony of Southerners 
in Brazil, who went there after the civil 
war, because they could not live under a 
Yankee government. Most of them are 
too poor to get home. Those who went 
with a little money bought slaves, but 
soon found that they could not manage 
them there as in Alabama, and I belleve 
there are only two who possess a slave. 
They would gladly come back if they 
ceuld. They have seen slavery in its 
most barbarous form, and are, as a rule, 
strong anti-slavery men.” 

In the presence of facts like these it is 
rather early to be cheering over Brazilian 
emancipation. 


POSSESSION AND ‘USE. 


The desire of possession, so natural to 
every one, would perhaps be somewhat 
limited, and certainly become more dis- 
criminating, if a truer notion prevailed as 
to the real value of the things desired. 
The value of anything cannot be measured 
by its cost or price alone, otherwiee the 
fresh air, cool water, and bright sunshine 
would be valueless. Two main elements 
enter into the real value of things; one Is 
their intrinsic power of producing health, 
happiness, and life, the other the power of 
the possessor to use them for that purpose. 
Only so far as the latter exista and fs put 
forth can the former be made manifest. 
Steam was once used for nothing. Now 


itis one of man’s most valued agencies. 
It‘always had the same usable force that 


it now possesses, but unti] the human 
capacity to employ it was developed, it 
passed into the alr unprized and unheeded. 
So soll and seed possess an inherent power 
of sustaining life, but if they are not 
brought Into contact with each other they 
are practically valueless. 

In such cases this truth ts recognized, 
but in the matter of every-day expendi 
tures, and still more in that of every.day 
desires, itis very much overlooked. To 
be sure, the blind man does not covet 
pictures, nor the deaf man buy musical 
instruments, unless {it is to give them to 
those who can see and hear. Yet many 
who are blessed with their senses do pur- 
chase, if they can, and covet if they can. 
not, things that are nearly aa useless to 
them. Take the matter of food, for ex 
ample. Its value depends not only In its 
own power of promoting health and vigor, 
but in the Intelligent use of it, in quantity, 
quality, and preparation, 80 as to accom 
plish this result. Just as much of it as 
the system needs, of the kinds best 
adapted for its development and combined 
in healthful proportions, is of real value 
to the consumer. Al! e)se that {s eaten fs 
worse than wasted ; it is positively detrt. 
mental. Yet how little do these conaid- 
erations govern people in the market or at 
the well-spread table! Much of what ts 
thus consumed, after great expense and 
labor, is deatitute of any permanent value ; 
much of it actually deadens and shortens 
the life it is supposed to nourish. 

So with dress. The fabrics people buy 
have an intrinsic power of comforting 
and beautifying humanity, but not until 
they are selected, made, and worn with 
direct reference to these objects is this 
powerinactive operation. Yet let fashion 
decree a sacrifice of both at her shrine, 
many willingly bow in submission; and 
to exactly that extent is choice of clothing 
valueless. So with dwellings and furni. 
ture. They are often procured without 
the ability to extract from them a tithe of 
their real value. The house ts too large 
for the means, and the furniture too fine 
fur use; the expensive parlors must be 
counterbalanced by bare and comfortless 
chambers ; or, if all this is consistent, then 
perhaps the proper care of it involves 
more service than can be afforded, and 
the wife's strength is overtaxed, or the 
burden of expense falls too heavily on the 
husband's resources, and care, debt, and 
misery are the result. Many persons buy 
books or pictures or other works of art, 
although quite unable to derive either the 
instruction or the pleasure they are capable 
of bestowing. If they are generous, and 
allow them to be freely used by those who 
can appreciate them, {t is well ; otherwise 
they are preventing the goud they might/| # 
do by locking them up where they can do 
none. 

Such a view would not depress trade or 
discourage industry. It would rather 
direct both into better channels, and, by 
preventing waste, increase the real wealth 
of the country. It would also stimulate 
self-improvement in the direction of 
learning how to make the most and the 
best of whatever is possessed. And, 
while teaching a wise economy, it would 
also teach a wise generosity. For to 
extract the full value of anything, as many 
persons as possible should profit by it. 
Some things that are now held selfishly 
could be made valuable to many without 
diminishing their value to the owner. 
Much that is now wastefully and often 
injuriously used would give life and 
happiness to hundreds if only directed by 
benevolent wisdom. We do not here 
allude to giving, which is by no means 
an unmixed good, but rather to the open- 
ing up of opportunities to those who need 
them, and especially to the diffusion of 
such knowledge and the awakening of 
such de-ires as will enable men to use to 
the best advantage whatever they possess. 
It is this kaowledge, this ability, and these 
desires that will make a man truly rich- 
far more than any amount of locked-up 
treasures or of enervating luxuries; for 
this, while enriching al) that he has, will 
also enrich his own powers and character, 
and make his life and influence a blessing 
to society. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. Putn: ~am’s Sons 


BEA UTIFUL BOOKS 
FOR THE EASTER SEASON. 
THE BLESSED EASTER TIDE 


Consisting of three parts. Goot Friday Raster 
Even, and Faster bay. Each part contains the 
pel Narrative and chotce selections of poetry ap aoe 
priate to the day. The Initial letters and running 
title of the firat two perts are printed in purple. 
those In Faster Devin gold. I[liustrated with three 
photographs: Faster Morning, by Sant; The biret 


Resurrection. by Thompeon; Choir of Anwels try 
Correggio. Hound in cloth. with elaterate «ite 
stamp 'n purple and gold. Quarto, \\/) pp., full gilt 
edges, 


AN FASTER SONG. 

By the Right Rev. Hatt With 
four re illustrations, and atxteen pages of 
text. vignettes. tall -pleces, ete... drawn 

by J. H. Gratacap, and reproduced by the Phote 
cravure Company. Quarto. The bineing of a por 
tion of the edition ts unique and Fasterea jue, White 
Cloth and Japanese (i old Rrocade. The aide atamp 
is a calla lily. printed in gold and purple. 6).%) The 
remainder of the edition Is tn light eolored clothes. 
side atemp printed tn purple and gold. 68. Also in 
Whatman paper, tled with silk cord, @!.%) 


THE LADY OF LA GARAYE 

By the Hon. Mra. NortTox. A new and beautiful 
edition of this charming poem. Printea on hand 
made paper. with two steel plate lllustration« 
Bound ip two stvlesa: half vellum. cloth sides, with 
antique gilt lettering, $1.¥); In bond paper, with 
stee! plate engraving on side, 


THE CELESTIAL COUNTRY. 

From the rhythm of St. Bernard of Cluny. Trans 
lated by JoHN Mason Neate, DD. A saomptucus 
edition of the master translation of this poe nr. 
Printed upon hand made paper. Em with 
four photo Illustrations from ortginai designa. Small 
quarto. Bound In two In cloth, 
in Whoetman's white drawing paper, tied with silk 
cord, §1.%). 


THE STORY OF EASTER AS 
TOLD IN THE BOOK. 

The narrative of the Kesurrection and Ascenaton. 
taken from a volume entitied “ The Life of our Lord 
in the Words of the Four Evangelists, being the Four 
Gospels arranged tn chronological order and inter 
woven to form @ continuous narretive.”§ Mrinted 
on hand made paper.in handsome, clear type rubri 
cated. Bound tn white leatherette, and lettered tn 
gilt antique, also In Whatman paper, tled with silk 
cord. Embellished with two phot eranha: St. John 
the Evangeliat, by Corregyio; The Walk to mmaues, 
py or khuret. Oblong, price In each atyle of bind 
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EVENINGS WITH THE SACKED 
POETS; Quiet Talks About the 
Singers and Their Songs. 

By FREDERICK author of salad for the 
Solitary and Soctal,” “ Pastime Papers.” erc. New 
edition, revised and ‘enlarg: “1. Containing two new 
chapters, which b wing the record of recent English 
and American rerse down to date. Re und tn cloth, 
gilt sice stamp. and ornamental back, pp , 

(Complete catalogue sent on application. 

Sold booksellers, or sent by mati, prepatid, on 


recetpt of price. 
ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH & COMPANY, 


900 Broadway, Corner 20th St... New York. 


THE BEST INSTRUOTION BOOKS, 


Richardson's New Method for the Pianoforte. 


The fame and sale of this celebrated Instruction 
beok promise to be permanent. Having the fleld to 
iteelf. as the only firet-clasa method, for ita frat few 
years, it has not suffered from the publication of 
other and really gvod instructors, but continues to 
aell very larecly 

It la the moet correct —~ of ita class, having been 
many times as also repeatedly 
enlarged, and is used a multitude of teachers in 
all parta of country. PRICE, $3 


Send for Ditson & Co.'s large list of 
Easter Music: Carola, Anthems, Quar- 
tetas, &c. 


Clarke's New Method for Reed Organ, 


(82.50,) continres t be a well approvedfand favor 

ite method, and contatos good instructions and 

much fine music. Uther, «heaper and smaller, but 

— methods are JoAnson’ s Furlor Organ In 

ruction Book ($1.5), Dellak’s Method for Organ 

$}). and Winner's Ideal Method for Cabinet Organ 
cta 


LAKME, 


Remember our popular books: Soros 
($2), War Soxns (0 cta.), and Sonos cta.). 
Taey sell everywhere, and please every body. 


Remember that any book will be maliled, post free, 
for Retail Price. 


OLIVER DITSON &CO., Boston, 


C. H. Drrsow & Co., 7 Broadway, New York. 


the brilliant, and popular opere, 
mailed for $1.6) paper, or §2 cloth, 


— 


EASTER ‘MUSIC. 


= 1) A new arrance 

Captivity Captive, ment of Seript 

ure Selections for Easter Tide, interspersed with 

hymns, set to original music, the 

rvice being eminently fitted for use on 

kaaster Sunday by youngand old. lt pp. By Rev. 
Rosert Lowry. 


Price, @4 per 100; 5 cts. each by Mall. 


‘Paster Annual No, 


tains new and original songs by popular com 

posers, furnishing an abundant variety of ap 
pees mate for Sunday School Easter 
vals. 


Price, 84 per 100: S cts. each by Mall. 


if vo 
Easter and other joyous occasions 
Price, 83.60 per doz.: 35 cts. each by Mall. 


A complete Catalogue of Faater Muaic, Services, 
Carols, Anthems, etc, sent on request, 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 East Ninth St., New York, 


SI Kandoiph Street, Chicago. 


oVisiteth the Fatherless and 
Widow in their Affliction,” 


27 and 20 West 23d St., New York 


READY THIS WEEK: 
[ The Life and Letters of Joel Bariow, 
Poet, Statesman, and Philosopher, with es 


tracts from hit works and some hitherto um- 
published poems. By Bure Topp. 
Octavo, with portrait in steel and fac-ctmile of 


portion of the Manne ‘tipt of the Hasty 
Pudding ** Cloth extra, gilt top, 22 50 
‘The author of the ‘“Columbiad* and the 
Nast? ling’ Was a man of n in his day, 
ard will not pass out of literature history. 


EC Sted man. 


Among the great men of the post-Revolntionary 
age there was one who vxcelle in a? least three 


departments of human effort —in statesmanship, 
letters, and philosophy. and whose practical 
talents were, perhaps. greater than those of apy 
one of his contemporaries. That man was Joel 
Barlow. the subject of these pages. is verse 
first gave American poetry astanding abroad, 


am this prose writings contributed largely to the 
triumph of Republicanism at home. He wasthe 
first American cosmopolite. and he waa twice 
in a@ position to avert from his country a 
threatened foreign war. He wasthe godfather 
of the steamboat and canal. and sponsor with 
Jefferson of the system of national internal im 
provements andte him belongs the tirat idea of 
a great national university. 


Il. Summer Haven Songs. By Jawex Den 
Mon-&. lime, cloth extra, $1.25 


*,* Putnam's new !ists sent on application. 


RECENT 


Aldens “scoxs 


Illustrated Catalogue, 132 Pages. 
may be lad fur 4 cents: coudensed catalogue, 


BEAUTIFUL HOMES. 

The ART of BEAUtTINVING St BUR- 
ban Home Grounds of Small Extent Finely 
illustrated. Swo, cloth Price reduced from 
$5.) to 83.00, 

“ We bave lately ben reacing a new edition of a 
work ‘beautiful Homes,’ which seems to us 
to supply just the Information needed by people 
owning small grounds and having mederate locomes 


who desire to co something tn the way of tnypproving 
thetr surroundings. The work contetns tnférmation 
and Inetruction on all sueh subjects as the laying 


outof roads and walks, lawns and fl wer gardena, 
the arrangement of dweilings, out buildings, and 
fences, the renovation of old places, plans of reat 
dences and grounda, the best trees, shrubs, and vines 
to plant and how to plant them, the cost of these 
improvements, and many particulars in regard to 
these matters which every one desires to know. It 
shows how people who live in suburban towns or 
country villages, and own a limited amount of land, 
ean have many of the finer pleasures of rural life at 
asmall expense. The author is a practical land. 
scape gardener, and bis rules and suggestions are 
given ina plain, common sense way that every one 
ean understand. The work is free as poasible of 
technical terns, and is sointerspersed with glimpses 
of sunny homes, (lowers and trees, and other pleas 
ant features of happy country homes, that it can he 
read with pleasure and profit even by those who 
have no particular interest in the object of the wor k 
itself 

“We heartily wish that this book, or one like ft 
might find its way into every country home, If it 
simple instructions were carried out there would be 
more happy and contented homes than there are 
new. It would teach people that there is no need of 
iiving amid cheerless and uninviting surroundings 
when a little effurt at brining in and utilizing the 
beautiful things sround them would make their 
homes somethirg more than mere places to stay in 
nights and raloy days. [f there is apy place on earth 
that ought to be made more beautiful than any 
other, it la the home, The character of our material 

surroundings hes more rodeo than many of us think 
with personal character. Beautiful homes go along 
way tewardse making beautiful lives.’’—{The Ob 
server, New York. 


OTHER NEW BOOKS. 


Froude’s Historical Easays«. 50 cta. 

Rambaud’s History of Rusala, illustrated, 2 vols., 
fine cloth, gilt tops, per set, @1.75. 

Allerton’s Poems of the Prairies, 70 cts. 

Peyton's The Glax«se of Time, 50 cts 

Life of Washington Irving. Py Richard Henry 
Stoddard, 30 cta. 

Guizot’s History of France, new edition, § vols., 
I2mo, 427 fine illustrations, 86 OO. 

Obiter Dicta. Py Birrel, 50 ets. 

Classic Comedies. Uy Goldsmith, Sheridan, and 
Jobnaon, fine cloth, glit tops, 60 ets 

Lemb's Essays of Etia. The handsomest edition 
published in America, 50 cts. 

Taylor's Belf Cure of Hernia, 90 

Rawlinson’ « Ancient Religions, 75 cts. 

Eeypt and Babylon, 75 cta. 

(irace Greenwood'’s Home Folks Stortes, 60 cta, 

Holyoake's Manual of Co operation, 35 cts. 

Maurice Thompson's By Ways and Bird Notes, 
75 cta. 

Bricks from Babel. By J. MeNair Wright, 60 cts. 

What Tommy Did. By bmily Huntington Miller, 
Hiustrated, 50 cts. 

Complete Works of John Ruskin. 
American edition, 1) vols... 815.0®. 
JOHN B. ALDEN, Publisher, 

P. O. Box 1,227. 303 Pearl St., New York. 


HIGH CLASS 


ETCHINGS. 


A new Illustrated Catalogue 
free by mail. Frederick Kep- 
pel & Lo., 23 East 16th Street, 


The best 


New York. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


VoL 33, No. 14. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE SILVER QUESTION AGAIN. 
To the Editors of The Christian Union: 


cial columns as reasons for suspending our silver coin- 
age, seem hardly justified by facts in the recent history 
of this and other countries. 

In substance it is sald, ‘‘ If we will stop coining silver, 
our surplus of nearly thirty millions will take from 
England so much of its gold reserve.” 

Should we add to our exports, for which we now get 
vastly more securities than gold, a few millions of silver 
bullion, England might ship the bullion to Indfa for 
wheat and cotton, but why would she return us gold 
instead of securities ? There is already such scarcity of 
gold in England that, to prevent its exportation, the 
Bank of England doubles the rate of discount, while a 
governor and an ex-governor of that bank, recognizing an 
impending crisis, make strenuous efforts to increase the 
public sentiment in favor of bimetallism. Would 
England more willingly part with gold if we should 
contract our monetary supply ? Increased silver ship- 
ments might greatly depress bullion prices. Many 
mines now producing both silver and gold might be 
closed. Railways in the great mining regions might be 
destroyed ; producers, whose market {s there, injured ; 
and, such are the interdependent relations of our indus- 
tries, the prosperity of the whole country be adversely 
affected. 

There must be in this country, with its rapid increase 
in population and development of resources, either con- 
stant addition to our volume of money or practical con- 
traction. Hardly a decade since, streets filled with 
tramps, and insane asylums recruited from victims of 
contraction, bore witness to its meaning. 

Some say that if we stop coining silver, we may thus 
secure an international accord. How? By forcing a 
crisis, with great suffering to the masses in Europe and 
America? Doubtless, after a perfod of resulting bank- 
ruptey and possibly anarchy, such an accord might 
come. But with the exercise of a little patfence on our 
part, may not the desired result be as speedily reached 
without suspension, while the suffering which England 
is bringing upon ber people is largely averted from 
ours ? 

The Christian Union. which advocates free trade in 
behalf of the ‘‘ pcor silk weavers of France and artisans 
of England,” could not calmly contemplate the misery 
of those artisans when we, having contracted our 
monetary supply and prostrated business, might be 
unable to buy their wares. The principal reasons urged 
against our silver coinage are that our dollar is an elghty- 
cent dollar, and that continued coinage will drive out 
gold. There is no eighty-cent dollar. Thecharacter of 
our dollars is determined by the law. For that reason, 
silver dollars have the same purchasing power as gold 
dollars. Neither our silver dollars nor our gold dollars 
are intended or needed for exportation. Our silver 
dollar contains more si] ver than corresponding European 
coinage. It is impracticable to discontinue or recast the 
coinage of elther of the precious metals whenever the 
bullion value is temporarily depreciated. It might 
have reversed the hards upon the dial plate of this 
century had the clamor of M. Chevalier and others been 
heeded and gold colnage stopped when gold bullion 
was worth ninety-five cents to the dollar. Adverse 
action in Germany and the United States has already 
done mischief enough. If a small surplus of silver 
depresses the price of silver bullion, larger use will 
appreciate it. With larger use, sure to come in Europe 
within a few years, we may until] then safely coin our 
surplus and prevent that from disturbing the world’s 
market. The German people now demand more silver. 
Bismarck’s power wanes. Public sentiment in England 
grows enlightened. The balance of trade, for years 
largely in our favor, is likely to continue so unless we 
‘* raze our custom-houses”’ and help England with cheap 
silver to substitute Indian wheat and cotton for our 
own in English markets. 

Silver coinace has not driven out gold, but gold has 
continued to flow hither since its resumption. The use 
of a volume of silver vastly greater in proportion to 
both gold-and population than tn this country does not 
drive gold from France. France has gained more than 
twenty times as much gold as England in ten years. It 
is sald that the “losers” by silver coinage ‘* would 
include most men who have, in any form, anything laid 
up against a rainy day.” Surely the vast number of 
farmers, mechanics, and business men whose farms or 
homes are mortgaged, and who might be deprived 
thereof through contraction, cannot be such losers. 
Neither can the army of laborers who through contrac- 
tion might lose remunerative employment. Is it wise for 
us, with a product of silver equal to half the world’s 
output, to disregard our own monetary needs and force 
a disastrous crisis? The assertion that the millions of 
silver held in the Treasury prove that the country has no 


Some assumptions, urged in your editorial and finan- 


use therefor seems idle. That nearly one hundred 

millions of silver certificates, based upon silver dollars, 

freely circulate, and that the balance of silver held as a 

treasury reserve is only equal to about half the gold 

thus held, seems sufficient answer to such a superficial 

suggestion. Specie Basis. 
New Haven, Conn., March 5. 


THE EADS SCHEME. 


In a recent issue I see a reference to the Tehuan- 
tepec Ship Railway and to James B. Eads, C.E., which 
contains some statements that are very well calculated 
to convey wrong impressions. Besides these there are 
others casting serious imputations upon the character of 
one of the world’s greatest engineers. The Christian 
Union belongs to that class of papers that have their 
statements received with great confidence by their sub- 
scribers and readers. For this reason I have no doubt 
The Christian Union takes the utmost pains not in any 
way to betray this confidence by a careless word or any 
misstatements. I am well assured that any corrections 
of such remarks will be welcome. 

One expression used is ‘‘ absurd, say ship engineers,” 
referring to the impracticability of the scheme. Amongst 
the gentlemen who say the scheme fs practicable are the 
following names : 

Professor E. A. Fuertes, C.E., Ithaca, N. Y.; General 
William Sooy Smith, C.E.; Colonel C. Shaler Smith, 
C.E.; B. M. Harrod, C.E.; H. D. Whitcomb, C.E.; 
General G. T. Beauregard; Commodore R. W. Shu- 
feldt, U.S.N.; Colonel Henry Flad, C.E.; Genera] Q. A. 
Gilmore, U.S A.; Mr. H. L. Fernald, Naval Con. 
structor, U.8.N.; Professor Francis Elgar, Fellow 
Royal School Naval Architecture ; Sir Edward J. Reed; 
Mr. Nathaniel Barnaby, present Chief Constructor Brit- 
ish Navy. 

Many more might be named, but these are sufficient 
to show the character of the list. I think such men 
have as high a rijrht to speak authoritatively upon this 
matter as anybody. 

It further appears from the article that even an oppo- 
nent of the scheme who is willing to assail Mr. Eads 
personally is not able to successfully condemn the 
scheme so far as it relates to our Government. The 
article plainly admits that nothing is asked of Congress 
but what is right, but what is business-like. Nothing 
is asked till the problem {is solved. It does seem as if 
this nation ought to take interest enough in American 
plans for ship transit between the great oceans to encour 
age this one to the extent of guaranteeing interest upon a 
fixed sum for a fixed term of years, especially when even 
this will not have to be paid if the railway earns it, and in 
any event said interes: is tu be paid at last by the Ship 
Railway Company ; more especially still, it seems to 
me, when the administration of the finances of the com- 
pany are so far placed under Government control that 
the Government can see to paying itself. 

There is a complaint that a railway and appliances 
for handling four thousand tons are not adequate to war 
demands, forgetting apparently that the capacity of the 
works can be readily and rapidly increased, which is 
not true of some other schemes. 

As to Mexican complications, I do not feel qualified 
to speak ; I am no statesman. But taking thearticle as 
it reads, if Mexico is to become a part of this nation, | 
respectfully suggest that it seems as if the complications 
ought then to end, whatever they are. I am quite will- 
ing to leave the judgments of all men to their own con- 
clusions upon the articles of the Mexican concession, if 
they are fairly published, and they are not left to de- 
pend upon some one’s private opinion as to their value. 

I think it very unfortunate for the paper that the per- 
sonal references to Mr. Eads are to be found in The Chris- 
tian Union. Of all periodicals it is the one to entirely 
abstain from such vilifying language without giving its 
readers full reasons for it, to show it to be deserved. It 
must remain with The Christian Union to show that 
this person, so deservedly eminent in his profession 
and in the world at large, as the article itself shows, is 
the proper subject of them. 

To summarize : this article admits the necessity of a 
crossing for ships on the Isthmus. Itis not able to deny 
the practicability of this plan. It admits its fairness as 
a business proposition to this country. It declares its 
promoter to have shown by the grand achievements of 
his past experiences to be especially well qualified to 
undertake this great work. Then {it condemns the en- 
terprise by dark hints, and by vilifying the man. 


J. B. Davis. 
Ann ARBOR, Mich. 


[We print this communication {n accordance with our 
practice of giving both sides ahearing. It is only just, 
however, to our regular Washington correspondent to add 
that the “‘ vilification” referred w consisted in 4 state- 
ment that Mr. Eads was largely employing “lobby” 
agencies, that the same statement is made by many 
others, and that we have the fullest confidence in our 


A SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHER’S 
EXPERIENCE. 


CAN sympathize fully with ‘ Zenas Dane” in the 

Spectator column about his Sunday-school class, 
for I have had, during several years, a similar class of 
just such boys, except that they were not all sons of 
religious parents. ‘‘ Bright boys,” ‘‘ knowing every- 
thing they ought not to know;” ‘‘totally unipter- 
ested in everything belonging to the lessons ;” ‘‘ going 
to shows and skating rinks ;” ‘‘ reading dime novels ;’’ 
‘language rank with slang phrases ’’—yes, every item 
of the description is depressingly familiar to me, and 
I doubt not to many other teachers; for every city 
and village, and nearly every Sunday-school, has these 
boys. Week after week I have gone to my class 
in fear, and come away in gloom. The teaching 
had been like talking to the wind, or like holding 
hounds that were struggling to dash after the game in 
sight. 

But I can place the experience of six years beside 
that of the six months of Zenas Dane, and give him both 
comfort and hope. The situation is not as bad as he 
supposes. Boys of fifteen to seventeen are no longer 
impressible children, nor are they sensible men. They 
are young colts, full of strength and activity, but 
neither master of themselves nor submissive ty their 
masters. Much of this mental] friskiness will pass away 
with the physical. For the present it must be borne 
with and gently restrained—not overcome. The boy 
and the man are struggling for supremacy, and the man 
is to win at last. What kind of a man will depend 
very much on the handling of the chaotic being of the 
present. I think you havethe key to the situation in 
your hand. You say “‘ you are very much attached to 
them,” and that the superintendent says you have ‘‘ man. 
aged them” better than any one else. Then you are the 
man for the place. Reading the Pansy books is well ; 
praying for them is better; but best of all is to love 
them hard, and love them long. 

Looking back upon my own boys, I feel that here was 
where I came short. Yet I did love them, and I have 
reason to believe that they loved me. But I did not 
‘give myself” to them and for them as our Master did 
for us. The creation of a close and intimate sympathy 
between teacher and class is the best preparation for 
intimacy between the class and their Saviour. Little 
things sometimes help very much in this direction. [| 
once prepared a set of birthday cards, each card contain. 
ing the birthdays of the class, and each member having 
one. It was understood that as each birthday came around 
we were al] to pray for that person, and think of him 
kindly during the day. The day was also celebrated in 
some way; if possible, by a meeting at the teacher's 
house, with games and simple refreshments ; or a pic. 
nic in the country (the school was in a village), or in 
winter by a sleigh ride. If a class celebration could not 


| be had, then the occasion was marked by a personal 


letter, or some slight gift. An ingenious teacher wil! 
find ways of weaving the unseen ties between heart and 
heart. In the direct business of teaching the same 
method may be used, and the boys’ attention attracted 
by something original and personal. Review day ts 
often dreaded by class and teacher. A friend of mine, fur 
yesterday's review, spent an evening in getting up a set 
of questions of his own, and had them copied by a type. 
writer, 80 that each boy had a copy sent to him by mal] 
Then he gave them markings according to the number 
of questions correctly answered. He tells me they had 
an interesting time together, and some good work was 
done. 

Well, the years went by with my class,'and no results 
appeared. It often seemed as though the time and 
labor were thrown away; but it must be said that the 
labor was never what it ought to have been. A year ago 
there was a revival movement in that village, and under 
the earnest, gentle, and persuasive efforts of the evan- 
gelist many young people entered the Christian life or 
declared their intention to do so. Among them were 
three of my boys. I have thought since that a deeper 
love for souls, a closer spiritual watch and teaching, 
might have brought these results sooner; but who can 
tell? The class is now in other hands, but I occasion- 
ally get letters from some of the boys. One of them 
says, ‘I shall never forget the good time I had on my 
birthday at your house.” Again, ‘‘ Il am working hard 
to lay by money, for I shall not always have my good 
old mother with me. When she dies she wil! see 
the great world beyond, which is heaven. I hope I shall 
see it too some day, and the Lord Jesus Christ.” 

Don't give up the class, Zenas Dane! Work on in 
faith, patience, and hope. Love your boys hard, and 
love them long. W. H.C. 

New YORK. 


In a late lecture at Yale, Professor Arthur T. Hadley 
stated that no less than 15,000 persons were injured aa- 
nually in the United States from the single duty of 


correspondent’s accuracy, candor, and fairness.—Eps. 
C. U.) | 


| coupling cars. This estimate is made from statistics of 


surgical aid given to such cases. 
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FINANCIAL. 


The preparation made during the past 
two weeks for April payments, both by 
the Government and by corporations, has 
tended to disturb loans somewhat, causing 
a contraction of the volume of loans {fn the 
bank statement of over six milifon dollars, 
and slightly stiffening call rates, which 
have averaged two and one-half to three 
per cent. during the last week, against 
two per cent. before the time named. The 
falling off in the reserves just before the 
first of April fs a traditional occurrence. 
Tracing the history of bank conditions, 
we find that this shrinkage has been nota- 
ble just at this time for the past five years. 
The lowest reserve has occurred about the 
1st of April, from which period an in- 
crease has been a uniform event until after 
the summer solstice, or until the autumn 
activity in trade and crop movements has 
again worked a contraction. We have 
no reason to look for any exception to this 
general working of funds this year, and 
therefore may anticipate that from this 
date there will be a growing surplus 
reserve, and a consignment accumulation 
of loanable funds in the New York banks 
for some months to come. The Ist of 
April and also the ist of May are periods, 
this year, in which the Government re- 
deems bonds and disburses pensions, so 
that the accessions to this surplus from 
these sources will certainly tend to In 
crease the volume of deposits in bank. 
On the whole, there {is unquestionable 
assurance that we are to have remarkably 
easy money during the summer months, 
which, with a moderate feeling of confi- 
dence in the general situation, will proba- 
bly have the effect to sustain «an {invest 
ment demand for al! fair securities, both 
in shares and bonds. 

A slight European war-cloud has made 
its appearance this week, resulting from 
the attitude of Russia toward Prince Alex- 
ander, and his relation io the governor. 
ship of Roumelia. This flurry may or 
may not be exaggerated, but it has cer- 
talnly caused great activity in the British 
Foreign Office. This Eastern question 
involves 80 many powers that a general 
uneasiness ts quickly excited, which has 
the effect to unsettle feeling not only {fa 
Europe, but in England and France. The 
effect which war would have here was 
slightly reflected in an advance in bread- 
stuffs ; a more definite prospect of confilct 
would promptly create a large demand 
for all products, and at once involve a 
heavy merchandise export movement, 
while, on the other hand, it would hardly 
result even In a temporary return of our 
securities from abroad, for the loss of 
confidence there would spend itself on 
home securities, and probably enhance 
the investment demand for al! good Amer- 
ican debentures. We do not wish to see 
such a war as might spring out of present 
conditions in Europe, but, ff it should 
come, it would inevitably bring with it a 
high state of prosperity to our own manu- 
factures and industries for a time at least. 

The Southwestern strike has spent 
itself. The order from the Executive 
Committee of the Knights f Labor to the 
St. Louls strikers to return to their work 
bas not been obeyed, but {t will be, so far 
as the Missouri Pacitic road can receive 
its old employees. The misfortune to the 
strikers is that they have no cause, and 
never pretended to have any, for making 
the strike, and a large number of them 
have resorted to violence, if possible, to 
make up by threats what they lack in 
reason. Those who have injured or de. 
stoyed property the Company will never 
employ again, and for this reason there 
seems to be a delay in the return of those 
who will be received. But, as we have 
said, the strike is over, practically, and 
the railway company {s now running its 
freight trains in full and regularly. 

The Transcontinental fight is in a fair 
way of settlement by compromise. The 
coal combination is slowly but surely ad- 
justing the various questions to be settled, 
and will soon fix the main question of 
allotments of production ior the several 


companies respectively, from the aggre 
gate amount to be mined. 

Foreign exchange continues to weaken, 
and there are no further prospects of gold 
shipments. Imports are generally mod- 
erate. Exports, owing to the effects on 
shipments from the enforced curtailment 
of interlor transportation on account of 
the strikes, have fallen away somewhat. 
Railway earnings are fair, though, natur-. 
ally, tho strike embargo will affect ad. 
versely the early week of April. 

The Northwestern pool seems to be par- 
tially demoralized, and low rates are being 
made from Chicago to St. Paul; but this 
ig not of much account, as the whole affair 
is preliminary to a new pooling with read. 
justed proportions. In the meantime Wal! 
Street pauses, and prices fluctuate in a 
limited way, principally covered within a 
range of two to three per cent. variations, 
while the bond market is still strong and 
active. 

The bank statement {s as follows : 


Loans, decrease $6,252,000 
Specie, decrease................ 624,800 
Legal tenders, decreasé.... .... 2,537,600 
Deposits, decrease 9,426,600 
Reserve, decrease. ............. 805,750 


Money closing at two to two anda half per 
cent. for call loans. 

The surplus reserve of about $17,000,000 
last week, {t will be seen, is not materially 
changed. The heavy decline in deposits 
is owing to causes mentioned above, and 


is only temporary. 


CATS AND DOGS. 


The Bishop of St. Davids shared his 
meals with his cats, gave each of them a 
saucer of cream before he sat down to his 
own breakfast, and be allowed them to 
snatch bits of meat from his fork. Ata 
dinner party his favorite tabby had taken 
her place on his shoulder, according to 
custom when he was alone. Finding that 
pussy took up too much of his attention, 
he told the servant in attendance to re 
move htm. But this was easier said than 
done. Puss was so unwiliing to vacate 
his exalted position that when the foot 
man took hold of him a struggle com- 
menced, and the cat set his claws Into the 
Bishop’s neck, and so scratched him that 
he had to leave the table to put on a clean 
shirt and cravaé. This must have been 
the cat of which he wrote as follows: ‘I 
wish there was a cat post—I could send 
you a lovely tabby. He was brought to 
me by Tom from Nantmel, having recelvea 
his education from the daughter of a 
neighboring squire, who taught him, 
among other things, to scramble on your 
back, and perch upon your shoulder. 
This enables him, if you are writing, to 
check any rash movement of your pen. 
and if you are at dinner, to interrupt any 
morsel which seems to him likely to go 
the wrong way.” Dogs took to him at 
once. On one occasion he was dining 
witl a party consisting of fourteen guests. 
When all were seated at the table, in 
walked a large dog, never known before 
to have ventured into the room ; the anl- 
mal took no notice of any one else, but 
walked straight to the Bishop, looked up 
into his face, and then laid his huge head 
on the episcopal knee. The host rose to 
turn the dog out, but the Bishop stooped 
down, and kissed it on the forehead, say- 
ing : ‘‘ Dear creature, dear creature ; oh, 
let him stay !” and stay the dog did, nel- 
ther begging for food nor disturbing any 
one, and never moving from his place. 
How the animal found the Bishop out, or 
knew him as a friend, is a puzzle. No 
doubt dogs confabulate, as Cowper tells 
us that even Rousseau allowed ; but this 
particular one could have hardly heard of 
the pet dog that died thirty years before 
in Yorkshire, and over whose remains his 
loving master had erected a tomb with an 
inscription characteristically written in 
Greek.—[Temple Bar. 


HOW CHILDREN GROW. 
It has occurred to a Danish pastor, in 
charge of a large institution for children, 


to observe the process of their growth, and 
to endeavor to ascertain the laws by which | 


it is determined. He has now been en- 
gaged on the subject for five years, 
weighing and measuring some one hun- 
dred and thirty children daily during all 
that time. The children are measured 
once a day, but they are weighed four 
times—in the morning, before and after 
dinner, and at night. Mr. Hansen asserts 
that the figures thus obtained prove the 
existence of three well-marked perlods cf 
growth in the year, further divisible into 
some thirty lesser stages. Bulk and 
weight are between August and 
December. rom December to April 
there is a further increase, but at a gently 
diminished rate. From April to August 
the weight and bulk gained In the = 
period are lost, so that at the beginning o 

August the weight is almost the same as 
at the close of the previous December. 
The growing period, on the other band, fs 
in the spring and early summer, so that 
the two processes do not go on together. 
Mr. Hansen believes that similar laws are 
discernible in the vegetable world. Be 
this as it may, he has accumulated a valu- 
able mass of statistics on an interesting 
subject, and one which hereafter may yleld 
practical results. Food and clothing pre. 
sumably play an important part in growth 
and poseibly admit of adaptation to the | 
very natural determination of the vital | 
energy at different Queen. 


‘United States Government 
AND OTHER DESIRABLE 


SECURITIES 
FOR INVESTORS 


All Stocks and Bonds listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange bought and on commission 
for cash. 

Deposit accounts received and Interest al 

ight. 

Coupons, registered interest, and dividends 
collected and piaced to credit. for our custom 
ers, without charge. 


Harvey Fisk & Sons, 


.28 NASSAL STREET, NEW YORK. 


SAFEST OF ALL 


INVESTMENTS. 


Morteage Bonds 7 to per cent. Sem - 
Annual laterest. Negotiated by W. KR. CLAKK & 
Ov., in ‘sume of 8200 and upwards. Prompt Pay- 
ment of Principal and Interest Coupons made aid 
remitted to lender charge. BEST 
CATION IN THE UNION, Fifteen years’ expe 
rience, Ample capital. W ide connections. Kefer 
“ The Congregationalist.” Send for form, circu 
oe and references before you invest elsewhere. 


W. B. CLARK & CO., 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


/ % SAFC 8¢ 


+ ua yo ed First Mortgage Bonds, netting 
semi-annualinterest. Prompt 

mncipal and interest remitted tree of 

charge. Loans secured on Real Estate in Min- 


neapolis or improved farms in Minnesota, lowa, 
or ak: ta worth three to six times the lonn, 
selected locations Refer to National Bank 
Commerce, Minneapolis, and Banks generally 
Si investi send for forms and particulars to 


The American Investment of Em- 
metsburg. lowa. incorporated, with a up 
ital of £500,000 with branches at go and 
Mitchell, Dakots, offer first Mort e Farm Loans in 
lowa, Minn, Dakota, and Neb., both Priacipal and 
Interest Guaranteed. Also 6 per cent. Debenture 
Bonds (obligations of the Company), running 10 
ears, secured by Mo loans aay - with the 
ercantile Trust ('o.. N. ¥. It also issues De- 
mand Certificates of Depoait at 5 er 4, interest. 
Write for pamphlet and references, 
ome Office, Emmetsbuarg, come. 
8. Ormsby, Pres.. 150 Nassau N. Y. 


WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE CO. 


P.M. Perkins, L. 

Present. CAWRENCE, Kam, 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, $250,000. 
Varetally Selected First Mortgage Farm Loans, payable 

N. Y. Unrivalled factiities. Absolute satisfaction. 
Ten years’ experience. No losses. Referto Third Nat'l 
Bank. N.Y. City; National Bank, Lawrence, Kan.; and 
bund reds of investors. Send for pamphiet forme and full 


Perannum, mort 
Neal Betate. Loans 
ma National Bank. Beat oF REFEREN- 


gages on 

yy EAST AND WEST. Correspondence Solicited. 
. Ter 


Offer, 187 Bway. C. C. 
approved by Taco- 
ALLEN ©. MASON. Tacoma. Wash 


— 


| 


owed on monthly balances subject to draft at | 


H. H. TAMMEN’S 


wvyright 


OCKY - MOUNTAIN 


JUVENILE 


85c. (special offer) Cab! 


ches—1I8 @ Bet « Mins ral Spe wane regular 
ayate matically arrar Hhiects of 

ver, Zine, Copper, ‘Iron Ore Topaz, Amazon Stone, 
Fe fapar, Quartz, uprite, feria tin Spars, ¢ arn 
lian, Selenite, Varis: cite, Magne etite, Fiuer<par, halee- 
dony, trifle dand Silicified and lothersequall 
rare and de sirable. The specim: ns n this Cabinet are 


welt 


eontained in a strong and neatly finished pastebor: 
divided Into 4 sections (see illustration), tn we th 
objects are affix: de riptive manual is with 
be different n “al ‘get gre rater ret 
for your money 

ng one of these Hac ky Mountain 
Minerals, you can ore 

We give this bar ce we live ‘in 


heart of the 


or money | order} at 

this ame nt, we w 
c ie etlo n, ost- ba sid. > ent ‘come 


H. TAMMEN. 
“Denver. ¢ ole. 


weer 


341 16th &&., 
worth more than the price asked.— Pub, Ch. U 


THE BY THE U.S. COV’T 
ARRY THE FAST MAIL. 


‘ 
‘ 


Burlington 


Route 


C.B.80.R.R. 


it is the only line with its own track from 


CHICACO TO DENVER, 


Either by way of Omaha, Pacific Junc., St. Joseph, 
Atchison or Kansas City. 
it connects In Union Depots with through trains from 
NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, STON 
and all Eastern points. it is the principal line to 
SAN FRANCISCO, PORTLAND & CITY OF MEXICO 
it traverses all of the six great States of ILLINOIS, 
IOWA, MISSOURI, NEBRASKA, KANSAS, COLORADO 
= branch lines to all their important cities and 


wns 

"Prom CHICAGO, PEORIA or ST. LOUIS, it runs 
every day in the year from one to three elegantly 
equipped through aoe over its own tracks between 
o and Denver, 

hicago and Omaha, 
and Council Biuffs, 
Chicago and St. Joseph, 
Chicago and Atchison, 
Chicago and Kansas City, 
Chicago and Topeka, 
Chicago and edar Ra ids, 
Chicago and Sioux City, 
Peorla and Council Bluffs, 
Peoria and Kansas City, 
St. Louis and Omaha, 
St. Louls and St. Paul, 
Kansas City and Denver 
Kansas City and St. Paul, 
Kansas City and Omaha, 
For all points in Northwest, West and Soufhwest. 
its equipment is complete and first class in every 
articular, and at all important —y- interlocking 
witches and Signals are used, thus Insuring com- 
fort and safety. 

For Tickets, Rates, Genera! Information, etc. 
coenremne the Burlington Route, call on any Ticket 
Agent in the United States or Canada, or address 
T. J. POTTER ter V.P. & Gen. Mar., Cricaco. 

HENRY B. STONE, Asst. Gen. Mar., CHicaco. 

PERCEVAL LOWELL, Gen. Pass. Aat., Cmicaao. 


ON 30 DAYS’ TRIAL. 
ELASTIC TRUSS 


EGG LE STON’: 

yr @ Pad different from al! 
AQ is cup shape. with Self. 
Ball in center, adapts 
to all positions of the 
body while the »ball inthecup 
ings back the intes«- 


ust as a erson 
does in the finger. light.presst » Her- 

y day and night, an 
tt is ca 
culars free. 


TRUSS, 


easy, urable and chea nt by mall. (ir- 
BOGLESTON RUSS CO. » Chieago, Ui. 


YORK, 185 & 187 
N Fowler Vice-Pres. 4 Manage 
BOSTO ON, 28 Court Street 


H, H, Fitch, Manager. 


In Kansas, Missouri, lowa, and Nebraska 
PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST 


“GUARANTEED. 
OFFICES. 


Acgregate capital and surplus of our associated rporatons, £325,000, 
WESTERN FARM MORTCACES 


EQUITABLE MORTCACE CONPANY. 


CAPITAL, $100,000, 


(Paid up.) 


PHIA, 112 


We have eramined above cabinet, and ——— 3 


4th Street. 


Wilkinson & 


Avery, Sec’y & Manager, 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vol. 33, No. 14. 


DEsk. 


Arrit 8, 1886. 


New Tuv KADAY, 


BARNUM'S “ GREATEST SHOW ON 
EARTH.” 


The walls of the Madison Square Garden 
again resound with the sounds familiar to 
the jungle. The monkeys caper and the 
baby elephant goes throuch his ludicrous 
performances, to the delight of the children 
and their attendantaunts. Jumbo, as large 
as life, but much more submissive, no longer 
tugs at bis chain, nor extends his colossal 
trunk for the contributions of sweetineats 
and peanuts. The collection of animals and 
human curiosities exceeds anything before 
exhibited. Ingenuity could hardly invent, 
or research discover, any more novel attrac- 
tions. The only fault to be found with this 
show, or series of shows, is taat which is 
often laid at the door of The Christian 
Union ; viz., there is too much of it. One 
needs to have at ieast six pairsof eyes to see 
all that is going on in the Madison Square 
(:arden and take in aj! the curiosities of 
every kind and description which are there 
Collected. 


RAYMOND'S EXCURS‘ONS. 


We have received two pamphlets from Mr. 
Raymond, of Boston, announcing two spring 
excursions to California and the West. The 
first tour, through Colorado and California, 
will extend over tifty-nine days, with visits 
to the most picturesyue regions of the Rocky 
Mountains and the most attractive points on 
the Pacific coast. The first party will leave 
Boston April 22; the second party, April 29. 
Another excursion of sixty-five days, start- 
ing May 6, will be a more extensive tour, in- 
cluding visits to Oregon, Washington Ter- 
ritory, Puget Sound and British Columbia, 
and return over the Northern Pacific Rail- 
road. These tours are very efficiently con- 
ducted, and are becoming more popular 
every year. A pampblet giving ful! informa- 
tion will be sent toany one who asks for it 
by addressing W. Raymond, 296 Washington 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


A HOUSEHOLD NECESSITY. 


In another column can be found a large 
advertisement of LePage’s Liquid Glue. Some 
strong cement with which to make good again 
the breakages which will fre gnently occur in 
the best-regulated househola shonld always 
be at hand. We find that this liquid glue 
answers the purpose perfectly. It has grown 
in popular favor very rapidly in the past few 
years ; and we are told that {t is used exten- 
sively in the (;overnment Departments, as 
well as by many extensive mannufactories 
that require a glue of superior strength. The 
very clever method used by this house of 
packing a small bottle to send by mat! could 
not have originated elsewhere than in 
‘“‘ Yankee Land.”’ Five two cent stamps sent 
to The Russia Cement Co., Gloucester, Mass , 
will bring one of these sampie bottles, which 
contain enough glue to last an ordinary 
household several months. 


A CABINET OF MINERALS. 


We desire to recommend very bighiya ju- 
venile cabinet of minerals advertised by H. 
H. Tammen (Denver, Colo.) on another page. 
This cabinet contains forty mineral especi- 
mens, regularly and systematically arranged 
in a neat box. A descriptive manual is sent 
with each collection. As much rudimentary 
information about minerals can be obtained 
from this cabinet, and as the price is very 
low—only eighty-five cents—we advise our 
readers to send for one or more. AS a pres- 
ent for a young person interested in this 
study it is both instructive and entertaining. 


Scott's Emulsion of Pure 


©ed Liver Oil, with Hy pophosphites, 
In Consumption and Wasting Diseases. 
Dr. C. W. Pittsburg, Pa., says: 
think your Emulsion of Cod Liver Oll is a very fine 
preparation, and fills a long felt want. It is very 
useful in consumption and wasting diseases."’ 


Parify your blood, tone up the system, and 
regulate tue digestive organs by taking Hood's 
sarsaparilla. Sold by al! 


MADAME PORTER'S COUGH BALSAM 


is one of the best remedies for Coughs and Colds. 
Saccessfully used over years. 


If a cough iets 9 your sleep, take Piso’s Cure 
for Consumption and rest well. 


LOSING BANK-BOOKS. 


Some of the lower classes who deposit 
thelr hard carned savings in the English 
Post Office Savings Bank use singular 
precautions to keep their bank-books safe 
and recret. Sometimes the precaution in- 
sures the loss of the book. One depositor 
kept his book in a pigsty, the occupant of 
which found and destroyed it. Another 
was unmindful of the fact that his tame 
monkey was observing him while he was 
hiding the book. The man’s movements 
excited the curlosity of the monkey, who 
stole the book, and hid it where the 
owner could not find it. 

An Irishman showed himself 2 member 
of that large class of persons who plan 
well up toa certain stage, but fail when 
they arrive at the place where complete- 
ness and thoroughness are necessary to the 
success of the scheme. 

The poor fellow, having ecraped to- 
gether one hundred pounds, put it in the 
savings bank, and then became anxious ss 
to the safe-keeping of his deposit-book. 
After much thought, he adopted a plan 
which, foratime, gave him peace of mind. 
He first p'aced the box Inside of a box, and 
locked that. Thetwo locked boxes were 
placed inside of a third box, and that was 
also locked. 

To crown all, he hung the three keys on 
a nai] near where the boxes stood, and in 
plain sight of a dozen persons. Ina short 
time the Irishman opened the boxes, and 
found the bank-book gone. He ran to the 
bank. to be told that the hundred pounds 
nad been pald to aman who bad presented 


the book, and what appeared to be the 
owner's signature. 


Tue Prover Way cr Canine For 
Your Eyes —Keep a shade on your lamp 
or gas burner. 

Avoid all sudden changes between light 
and darkness. 

Never begin to read, write, or sew for 
several minutes after coming from dark- 
ness toa bright light. 

Never read by twilight, or moonlight, 
or on cloudy days. 

Never read or sew directly in front of 
the light, window, or door. 

It is best to let the light fall from above, 
obliquely, over the left shoulder. 

Never sleep 30 that, on first awakening, 
the eyes shall open on the light of a 
window. 

Do not use the eyesight by light so 
scant that it requires an effort to dis- 
criminate. 

The moment you are instinctively 
prompted to rub your eyes, that moment 
stop using them. 

If the eyelids are glued together on 


wakinv up, do nct forcibly open them, 
but apply saliva with the finger—it is the 
speecdiest dilutant in the world ; then wash 
your eyes and face in warm water. 


An old member of the medical profes 


_| sion in this city tells us a story which, he 


says, Dr. J. Adams Allen told him many 
years ago. Dr. Allen, as the story goes, 
was just beginnfng his practice when, one 
winter day, seated in a car, muftiied to the 
ears, he overheard this conversation be- 


tween two passengers who were sitting 
where they could not see hfs face. ‘Say, 
George,” said one, ‘‘ what kind of a doctor 
is this young Allen?” “ AllI know about 
him {fs thut he snatched my aunt from the 
grave Jas: summer—that fs, I shal! always 
think he did.” ‘‘ Did he, indeed t’ sald 
the other: ‘‘ well, he must be a pretty 
good doctwwr, then. What was the matter 
with your aunt?’ ‘Ob she was dead 
and buried. you know.”—|Chicago News 


Difficulty of breathing. a short, dry cough, a 
yuick pulse, and pain tn the left tide are symp 
of approaching consumption. RKelteve the 
vlvai and cure the cough with Hale's Honey of 
Horehound and Tar. This remedy ts swift and 
certain ; at any drug store at 25c., Sc. and $1. 

G!enn’'s Sa) phar Soap bhealsand beantifies, Ba 

GermanCorn Remover ki!!sCorns, Bunions, Be 

Hill's Hair and Whisker Dye—Black 4 Brown. Mo, 

“ike’s Teothache Drops cureia 1 Minute, Sa, 


tr wanted for The History of 
AG EN I's " by Abbott. A 
Wowk wt the pupular price of 


| 


LOOK AT THESE BOTTLES 


and see which you had rather have -the big “10-cent bottle” with 5 cents’ worth 
of glue, or the honest bottle with 


DOUBLE THE QUANTITY, AND BETTER QUALITY. 


This cut shows the smallest size of 


LF PAGE'S 


This is an exact reproduction of a bottle of 
glue extensively advertised as a 


cent article.” IT Is 
JNOT] cLuE 
DECEIVED }LePACE’S. bottle, —outside and inside. 


THE TOTAL QUANTITY of 
LePAGE’S LIQUID GLUE 
sold during the past five 
years in all parts of the world 
amounted to over 


32 MILLION 


Bottles. Everybody wants it. 
ALL KINDS of DEALERS 
find it a good thing to handle. 


It brings new customers, and 
makes the old ones STICK. 


TWO COLD MEDALS 
Loudon, 1883; New Orleans, 1555. 
At the New Orleans Exposition 
joints made with it endured a 
testing straiu of over 


i600 POUNDS 
TO A INCH. 
Pronounced the Strongest Glue Known. 

IT MENDS EVERYTHING, 
Wood, Leather, Paper, Ivory, Glass, 7 
China, Fneniture, a-Brac, etc. 


STRONG 
A ROCK. 


BOTTLE FULL 
WHEN YOU BUY 


C ONT S 
piers, 


If your dealer does not keep it, send his card with five 2-cent stamps for sample 
mail. RUSSIA CEMENT CO., Cloucester, Mass. 


“OUR LONDON LETTER!!!” 
Lorpox, Dec. 18, 1885. 
Tus J.B. Writiame Co., 
Glastonbary, Conn., U. 8. A. 
Dear Sirs :— 

Where can I find your Barbers’ Rar 
Boapin London? I have tried many 
soaps made in Europe, but for TOILET 
USE, your Barbers’ Bar Soap sults my. 
self and family better than anything 
we have ever fourd. It ison accoun 
of the excellence of the soap, and not 
because we are Americans, that we 


fer it. 
Cuas. H. Besuer, 
City Bank, T) read 
needie St. 


have 


rtle ect 
it Tor the pur 


ada ble to thousan ~ 


Asx Your DruGGrsT FoR [TOR SENDA 2CT. STAMP FOR SAMPLE, TO 
Tue J. B.Wittiams Co., OF FINE SOAPS,) GLASTONBURY, CT 


ESTABLISHED 
1840, 


_FLOWERS, SEEDS, ETC. 


A MILLION GARDENS 


SVPPLIED WiTw 
» 


Booed Warehouses, the largest in 
New York, are Atted up with 


Alling of 
on? for 1886, of 140 descriptions Mestrations 
SEEDS PLANTS, wi be mulled on recap of 


PETER HE ERDERSON & GO, 25 &,37 Cortlandt s., 


—FOR A— 


Complete Line 


—OF THE BEST— 


Establishment at 
y most extensive in 
America. ual Bales, 2% Million 


— INCLUDING — 


Cooley Creamers, Four Styles, Eight Sizes Each, Davis Swing Churns, Eleven Sizes, Square Box 
Factory Churns, Six Sizes. Kureka Butter Workers, Four Sizes, Skinner Butter Workers, Five 
Sizes, Improved Philadelphia Butter Workers, Four Sizes, Nesbitt Belf-Gauging Butter Printers 
Print Butter Carriers, Butter Salting Scales, Butter Bowls, Transportation Cans, Cream 
Tempering Vatse, Engines, Bollers, shafting, Palleys, &c., &c., send to 

VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows Falls, ¥t. 


' BOOK AGENTS WANTED for 


EGGS for HATCHING! | Bt ATEORM ECHOES 


24 VARIETIES. 
or LIVING TRUTHS FOR HEAD AND HEART, 


29 separate Socks of Land and By John B. Gough.. 


Water Fowls. Mated to 
best results. Larwe an 


somely illustrated catalogue free, His last and crowning tide west, brim fall of thrilling inter- 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


o1 


THE EDITOR. 


The Boston “ Globe” satirizes some of 
the prevalliny: misconceptions about edi- 
torlal work in the form of a dialogue. 
The seeker after knowledge asks: 

Does the editor write everything in the 
paper 

Oh, yes. He writes the love story on 
the outside In the morning, then five or 
six editorials, and double as many para- 
graphs, then the theater notices and ad. 
vertising puffs. In the afternoon he 
helps the compositors, or goes downstairs 
and works the press, or assists the boys to 
fold the papers. 

Should a newspaper man always bea 
printer ? 

Oh, yes; always. You must learn to 
set type before you can write at all. 
Shakespeare, Byron, Lord Bacon, Tenny 
sun, and aj] the rest were printers. You 
cannot expect to be a good compositor un. 
less you are a printer. 

What does the managing editor do ? 

He keeps the pens and tokstands clean, 
and manages to mark a great deal of writ- 
ing witha blue pencil. What he marks 
goes Ipto the—paper basket, and {s often 
anxiously looked for several weeks after 
by the correspondent. He {is the man 
who loves to talk with you when you have 
an hour or two to spare aad can talk to 
him, and takes {t very hard {f you don't 
stay at least half an hour after you have 
finished your business with him—to say It 
all over again. 

What is the business of the proof. 
reader 

Oh, he is simply nired to prove the 
truth of whatever the editor wrote. 

And what does the exchange reader 
do ? 

Oh, he simply exchanges news with 
other papers. 

And what does the night editor do ? 

Oh, he simply watches the composttors 
at night to see that they do not shirk their 
work or steal any type. 

Is it really necessary to go abroad to be 
a good foreign correspondent ? 

Oh, no. You can be just as bad a for- 
eign correspondent at home as anywhere 
else. 

What kind of writers do editors pre- 
fer 

Oh, people who have great command of 
language, or rather those who are greatly 
commanded by language, and who can 
gay the same thing over three or four times 
in the same sentence ; also young ladies 
three months out of the high school with 
poetry on ‘‘spring,”’ if spring is in season. 
Also men with but one idea in their heads, 
who have been studying all thelr lives, 
and who have got it all down on three or 
four reams of paper. 

Can anybody write for a newspaper ? 

Oh, yes; they can If they want to. 
There is nothing to stop anybody from 
writing for a mewspaper. 

And get paid for it? 

Oh, yes. There ts nothing to stop any- 
body from being paid for writing for a 
newspaper. 

What {s the best subject to write about 
for a newspaner ? 

Oh, anything which happens to Interest 
you. If it interests you it is a sure sign it 
will interest every body else. 

How does an editor like to have an art! 
cle commence ? 

Commonly in this way : ‘‘ Having few 
moments to spare, I have dashed off these 
few lines in the hope that what I have 
ground out may Interest your readers. I 
have not sald on this subject all I could or 
all I can ; butif it should prove Iinterest- 
ing, as I hope it will, I trust I shall be 
able to say more on this and other topics,” 
etc., etc. The longer you can keep on this 
strain the more will! the editor be delighted 
with your article. 

ln what style does he like to have it 
written 

He likes to have it written fo a very fine, 
obscure hand, with lots of {nterlineations 
and letters sprawled across each other, 
and, if possible, on both sides of the paper ; 
and then you should call for a proof of 


another in its place, and when you get a 
‘‘revise” you might rewrite the entire 
article over agaip. This will make the 
entire ottice happy and cheerful. 


TWO CASES IN VIRGINIA. 


In 1884 the mails brought to Philadelphia 
a grateful letter from a gentleman of Lynch- 
burg, Va, whotold the story of the cure of 
his daughter by the nse of the Compound 
Oxygen Treatment after being a sufferer from 
Inflammatory Kheumatism, beginning in her 
fourth year and Jasting nine years. [lis let 
ter was as follows : 

Drs. STarRKey & Parten: Dear Sirs,— 
My daugtter has been using your Compound 
(oxygen for five weeks. Within a week she 
began to show signs of improvement: since 
then her recovery has been remarkable I 
have never seen anything to equa! it. The 
action of the heart is quiet and soft; there 
has been no sign of rheumatism ; she s_eeps 
sweetly all night, has a fine appetite, has 
gained many pounds of flesh, and has con 
siderable color ; can walk all about the house, 
and has paid two or three visits in the neigh- 
borhood. Very respectfaliy, 

C. V. WINFREE. 

About the time this young lady was finding 
relief from her inflammatory rheumatism, 
another lady suffering from consumption be- 
gan the treatment. She had tried other rem- 
edics without success, and the prospects for 
her futare were gloom, indeed. 

In addition to her lung troubles she was a 
sufferer from curvature of the spine. Now 
she can write herself a comparatively healthy 
woman, and the happy wife of the mavor of 
that city. Her story is told partly by her 
husband and partly in a letter from hers_lIf. 
We give her husband's letter below : 

Mavyon's Orrice, Lyxcunt no, Dec, 15, 1885 

Drv. Starkey & PaLen: Dear Sirs,—In 
— what your Compound (Oxygen Treat- 
ment bas accomplished for my wife, I am 
discharging a debt which I feel | owe to suf- 
fering humanity. 

My wife has long been In delicate health, 
and since her seventeenth year has been suf 
fering from a curvature of the apine. This 
greatly weakened her, and occasioned ber 
much pain and excessive nervousness. Not- 
withstanding this she further exhausted her 
strength and prostrated her health by the 
usual round of pleasures of the fashionable 
world: late hours, parties, operas, and above 
all the german. The result of this course was 
that her health was completely prostrated, 
her vitality exhausted, and when, on a Nortb- 
ern trip in the sammer of 1882, she contracted 
a deep cold, it settled on her lungs, and con 
sumption was soon after the result. 

During the early fall of 1882 she began 
coughing considerable, and finding that she 
was fast losing her strength and flesh, early 
in January, 1883, Mrs. Manson, then Miss 
Field, set out from her home in Culpeper, 
tegether with her aunt and Dr. Rixey, for 
Philadelphia. She was then excessively nerv- 
ous, could not speak louder than a whisper, 
and was unable to sleep atall. She saw one 
of the leading allopathic physicians of Phila- 
delphia, who told her she bad consumption, 
aud that she must leave at once for Aiken, 
8. C. By the middle of the month she was 
on her way there, and did not return until! 
May. Thoogh seemingly benefited for some 
considerable period during ner stay, she had 
repeated spelis which threw her back so much 
that r-hen she returned she was much worse 
than when she left home. Soon after her 
return she went on to New York and con- 
sulted an eminent physician there, who ad- 
vised the phenic acid treatment, which she 
continued to use during the following sum- 
mer, notwithstanding its extreme severity, 
for some time with apparent success, though 
in the fall it seemed to lose its effect And she 
discontinued ita use, returning to Alken 
about the middle of November, 1884. It was 
then she first used the Compound ()xygen 
and when | went to see her at Christmas i 
found her considerably improved. I| was 

rejadiced against the remedy, and advised 
er discontinuing its use, which in a great 
measure she did. From the beginning of the 
year 1554 she lost ground, till by February 
she wasill. Iwas telegraphed for, and found 
her suffering greatly from biliousness, fever, 
and great weakness. I returned home to at- 
tend to some business after a six days’ stay, 
only to te in telegraphed for. When she 
returned in May she was distressingly weak 
andthin, and though she improved some dur- 
ing the summer, she never was half so wel! as 
she had been the year befere, and about the 
middie of S& ptember she took u violent cold 
which confined her to her bed and promi: 
very speedily toend her life. Indeed, for one 
or two days we thought she would not live to 
see another; she did, however, rally slightly, 
and towards the end of the month insisted on 
gving to Philadelphia to try the Compound 
Oxygen Treatment. I opposed the plan be- 
cause | thought she could only live a very 
little while lunger under any circumstances, 
and a trip t» Philadelphia would only 
wear out the sooner her little remaining 
strength ; besides, I did not think the Com- 
uod Oxyxen bad done her any good at 
ome, and | did not think she stood any 
better chance by going there; but she clung 
to the idea as though it were her last hold on 
life. Finally | consented to her going, only 
because | thi ught she would be satis- 
fied, and not because I! had the slightest hope 
of her improvemert. In her tirst letter after 
seeing Dr. S:arkey (it was only a few lines 
ecrawied with &@ penci!), she wrote me tbat 
Dr. Starkey said she would have to stay there 
two weeks Lelure he could say whether the 
treatwent would benefit her. Belore the 
tume had elapsed she was feeling much 


your article, and when you get {t conclude | stronger, and her appetite was far better, 
$o,strike out every third sentence and put! and by Christmas she could walk a dozen 


blocks. She remained in Philadelphia till 
\pril, having during that time but one bad 
turn, which, however, threw her back con 
siderably. Since her return my wife has used 
the Treatment with continued benefit. 
ller weight in January, IS when she had 
been with you three months, was ninety-five 
and a half pounds, aod that was a great im- 
provement on her condition when she went 
to you. The last time she was weighed here 
her weight was one hundred and fifteen 
pounds. When she wentto Philadelphia she 
could scarcely walk across the floor without 
assistance: she can now walk a mile, and 
ride borseback for five miles. She then 
coughed nearly all the time, with a great 
deal of expectoration. Her cough is now 
much better, though it still clings to her, and 
the uantity of expectoration is compara- 
tively small. 

Her great improvement seems to me 
almost miraculous, and | attribute it to the 
Compound ()xygen, aided by a systematic, 
prudent life, and the abandunment of drugs. 

I fear | have written much more fully than 
you desired 1 should, but 1 have hoped that 
what | have said would be of some benefit to 
euffering humanity. With kindly remem- 
brance, | am, 

Very traly, your friend, 
N.C. MANSON, Jr. 

There are very many people interested in 
the treatinent which has dvae so much for 
these two ladies in Virginia. If you wish 
fuller information, send to Dra. STAKKEY «& 
PALEN, 1,529 Arch Street, Philadelphia, tor 
their treatise, which is sent free to every ap- 
plicant. 


March April May 
Are the months fn which to purify your blood, and 
for this purpose there is no medicine equal to 
Sarsaparilia. It purifies, vitalizes, and 
enriches the blood, removing all trace of scrofula 
or other disease, It creates an appetite and imparts 
new strength and vigor to the whole body. It ls 
the ideal spring medicine. Try it this season. 

“I take Hood's Sarsaparilia for a spring medi 
cine, and I find it Just the thing. It tones up my 
system and makes me feel ike adifferent man, My 
wife takes It for dyspepsia, ani she derives great 
benefit from it. She says it is the beat medicine 
she ever took.” Frank ©, TURsere, Hook & Ladder 
No. 1, Friend Street, Boston, Maas. 

“Thave used Hood's Sarsapariiia in my family, 
and consider ita aplendid blood purifier.” J. P. 
WiILbemitu, North Seventh Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. §1; six for $5, Prepared by 
C. L. HOOD Apothecaries, Lowell, Maas. 


100 Doses One Dollar 


-A book of 19 pagea. 

EWSPAPE The best book for an 
advertiser to consult, be 

be experienced or other 

RTISIN wise. It contains 

of newspapers and esti 


mates of the cost of ad- 
vertising. The advertiser who wants to spend one 
dollar findsin it the information be requires, while 
for him who will t) vest one hundred thousand dol 
lars in advertising, @ acheme ia indicated whict 
will meet his every requirement, or can be mede to 
do so by «light changes easily arrived at by corre. 
spondence. One bundred and fifty three editions 
have been iIasue’t Sur, postpaid, to any address 
for centa. Apply to GEO ROWE & OO., 
NEWSPAPER AC VERTISING BUREAU, 10 Spruce 
St. (Printing House Sy. Sew York. 


THE 


Mutual Benefit Society, 
No 233 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Send for Circular. Agents Wanted. 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


Now 1 SUIT. 


59 Carmine St. 
I!lustrated Handbook by Mail. 
McShane Bell Foundry 
Finest Crade of 
Cumes axp Prats for CHURCHES, &e. 


H. McSHANE & CO., 
Mention this paper BalUmere, Md 


Send for Price and Cataloxue. Address 


MENEELY & OOMPANY, 
WEST TROY, N. Y. BELLS 


Chimes and Peais. For more 


over 


— 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Tin for Charchea 


Fire Aiarms,Farma, ete, FI LLY 


WAKRANTED, Catalogue sent Free. 


VANOUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, Q. 


for Churcher, Schools, etc.; alse | 


NATU R Perfect Drainage 
la weential In every 


CURE FOR worth to, and 


Perfect Recularity 


fn the working of all the 
ly Is necessary te losure 
perfect health 
“ Tarrant’«s bflerveecent 
4 selizer Aperient 

is the most effective, agree 
able and economiteal ren 
edy knowa that will secure 
thre result. In full dosesit 
thorougchivy evacuates the 
bowels, and by estabilah 

ing rewular habit 

‘ures Constipation. 

In medium doses it neutral 
izes e€xcess of acid, pre 


— 
. motes the action of the 
Sick-Headache skin, and cures Siek Jlead 
gachke. In small doses 


ulates the stomach, dil- 
AND Kestion, and cures J+yspep 


ata. Prepared by TAKKANT 
DYSPEPSIA x New york sold 
druggists every where 


ELEGANCE 


a 
~= 
No “breaking in” process, with accompanying dis- 


comfort, Conforms to the figure of the wearer 
in the most trying positions. GENUINE 
WHALEBONE used by oor new process. each 
piece having & woven cover, and the ends secured by 


a new fastening, rendering it impoxsible for the 
whalebone to —- through. If not to be had of 
your dealer will be sent »«t paid on receipt of BS 1.70 


WEEDSPORT SKIRT AND DRESS c0., 


WEEDS PORT, N.Y. 


SWHY 


Bend for Circalai, 


WAIST 


Fit all ages. 
All Physcians re- 


White St., New York. 
DRESS 
>REFORM, 
BATES WAIST. 


A perfect substitute 
for Corsets, 
ai.75. 

Jersey fitting 
der Garments tn Silk, - 
Wool, Mertne, ana 
Gauce, nade to order 


Bates Waliste for 
Children, in three 


WES. WOODWARD, 15 East St.. New York. 


BROWN'S FRENCH DRESSING. 


The Original’ Beware of Imitations! 


AWARDED HIGHEST PRIZE AND ONLY MEDAL 


PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878. 


parior games, al! for Mets, Game of Authors, Me ta. 


IVORY CO.. Clintonville, Conn. 


Lb, have inn Olu ily 


andendorsed thousandsof house kee ous 
reongh!t to have on sale. Ast wh ~y it 
Pees. N. Phil Pe, 


Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh 
Best, Easiest to Use, and een 


Also good for Cold in the Head 
H Hay Fever, &c. cents. 


EAFNESS ite CAUSES ana CURK, one 


who was deaf twenty 
Treated by most of the notet special of the 
day with no ««nefit Cured hivve in three 


months, and simce then hundreds of by same 


balf a century noted for superiority | 
1 others. 


A simple and sucessaful home 
men". Address T PAGE, 138 East 4th 
York City, 


— 


for hy Pee Par. 


trated & pr FREE A ire 
vail ou F. MISCOX, Broadway, N.Y. Name this 


DO MOTHERS 


Put stiff corsets on ther 
growing Children Don't do it, but 


69 Fancy Pictures, and 25 ele 
gant Cards in Gilt Edge, Silk 
Frinwe, Hidden Name, & 

Songster, 1 $50 Prize Puzzle, and 
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